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Latin 101: Learning a Classical Language 


Scope: 

T his course provides a thorough introduction to the pronunciation, 
morphology, and syntax of classical Latin to enable you to read 
Latin prose and poetry with confidence, precision, and pleasure. No 
prior experience is required. We begin where the action is, with the Latin 
verb, and work our way systematically through the formation of nouns, 
adjectives, participles, infinitives, relatives, interrogatives, and more. All 
grammatical terms are explained, and all Latin is translated, both literally 
and idiomatically. Every lecture includes opportunities for participation 
through repetition, translation, and pop quizzes—the answers to which are 
always supplied so that you may check your work. 

Throughout the lectures, we combine the brass tacks of mastering the 
grammatical building blocks of Latin with exercises in reading authentic 
Latin texts, and we do not shy away from challenge. Early and frequent 
exposure to authentic passages from the works of ancient authors is 
essential for gaining an understanding of Latin syntax. Learning the forms 
of individual words is not enough. Without a sound grasp of syntax, we 
cannot understand how grammatical links allow us, as readers, to re-create 
and comprehend authors’ statements and thoughts. Building these skills 
requires exposure to a range of syntactical patterns. Practice is essential for 
nourishing confidence and fostering a love for the seductive beauties of Latin 
prose and poetry on the solid basis of morphology and syntax. 

To leam to read Latin with understanding, we must also adjust our cultural 
expectations. Ancient Romans were not modern Americans. We thus read 
authentic texts that help us appreciate ancient Roman attitudes toward war, 
love, marriage, the gods, death, and the afterlife. How did Julius Caesar 
justify his invasion of Gaul? Why, according to the late imperial historian 
Eutropius, did Caesar’s fellow senators stab him 33 times? How many kisses, 
according to Catullus, were enough if young lovers wanted to frustrate 
gossipy old men? Why did Roman jurists justify a legal ban on the exchange 
of gifts between husbands and wives? What did ancient Roman law have 
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to say about divorce or debt? What can Jerome’s Latin version of the Bible 
teach us about classical Latin? What can an inscription from a Roman tomb 
tell us about ancient Roman views on death and the afterlife? Such texts do 
more than allow us to observe how Latin works as a language. They have 
much to tell us about ancient expectations, the awareness of which likewise 
plays a crucial role in reading classical Latin with understanding. 

Our approach is always comparative. Whether we study grammar or 
vocabulary, we use Latin to illuminate English. Almost every Latin word 
has been productive in shaping the words we use every day. We use 
these contributions both to acquire Latin vocabulary and to deepen our 
understanding of English. Our exploration of Latin grammar and syntax and 
ancient Roman thought sheds comparative and illuminating light, too. The 
more we study, read, learn, and understand Latin, the better sense we gain of 
who we are today and why. We inhabit a linguistic and cultural world shaped 
by the words and thought of ancient Rome. Latin reveals these many secrets 
and more, but only to those who make the journey in Latin. ■ 
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Pronouncing Classical Latin 

Lecture 1 


F or thousands of years, the Mediterranean, northern Europe, and the 
world spoke Latin. Even after the fall of the Roman Empire, when the 
Venerable Bede wrote the history of England, he wrote in Latin, not 
English, which didn’t exist yet—at least not in a form we can understand 
today. Even today, more than two-thirds of English vocabulary derives from 
Latin. The aim in this course is to introduce pronunciation, morphology, 
syntax, vocabulary, and authentic Latin texts in their cultural context. All this 
will enable you to appreciate the mysteries that lurk in the words we use every 
day and to unlock the even greater treasures hidden in the original Latin. 

Latin all around us 

• Latin is the foreign language that lies at the center of our intellectual 
traditions, and it is the foreign language we speak every day, 
whether we are aware of it or not. Indeed, original Latin remains 
all around us. A simple example can be found in university mottoes. 
For example, the motto of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill is Lux, libertds, “Light, liberty.” 

o Lux is now a technical word in English that refers to units of 
light in photometry, while Ubertas has emerged in English as 
“liberty.” 

o In English, “freedom” is a substantive or noun form that derives 
from the adjective “free.” LTbertas is likewise a substantive that 
derives from the adjective liber, which in Latin, means “free.” 
Thus, a “liberal education” is one fit for a person who enjoys 
the privilege of personal freedom or liberty, and the “liberal 
arts” are the skills useful to a person who enjoys the status of a 
free person. 

• Of course, we can also find Latin on a U.S. penny (E pluribus 
unum, “Out of the many, one”) and on the Great Seal of the United 
States on the back of a dollar bill. Over the eye floating above a 
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Lecture 1: Pronouncing Classical Latin 


pyramid is the phrase annuit coeptis. Below the pyramid is novus 
ordo seel drum. 

o These phrases speak to the American Revolution as a turning 
point. Annuit coeptis refers to the eye of good fortune that has 
approved the undertakings of the revolutionaries. 


o Novus ordo secldrum refers to a “new order of the ages” 
because the revolutionaries believed that their revolution was 
the dawning of a new age. 


Contrary to 
reports you 
heard, Latin is 
dead. It lives 
Italian, French, 
Romanian, 
romance, 

Haitian Creole, 
course, English. 


whatever 
may have 


hardly 
on in 
Spanish, 
Rhaeto- 
Catalan, 
and of 


of the Latin 


The Great Seal of the United States, 
which appears on the back of the 
dollar bill, includes Latin phrases that 
the American revolutionaries believed 
related to their cause. 


Pronunciation 
alphabet 

• The Romans adapted a 
West Greek alphabet, and 

the Greeks likely got their alphabet from the Phoenicians, a Semitic 
people inhabiting coastal areas that we now call Lebanon. We don’t, 
however, have to leam a new alphabet to learn Latin, because we 
already use the Roman alphabet ourselves. We have no new letters 



You may have heard some other Latin phrases here and there: 
habeas corpus (literally, “you should have your body”), tabula rasa 
(“blank slate”), persona 
non grata (“a person not 
pleasing”), and curriculum 
vitae (literally, “the 
racetrack of life”). 
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to learn, but we will have to adjust some of the sounds for restored 
classical pronunciation. 

• To make our work simple, we will discuss only letters that have 
sounds different from their pronunciation in English; these include 
vowels and the consonants C, G, I, and V. 

• Latin vowels are pure; they each have just two sounds, as shown in 
the following table. 


Vowel 

Short 

Sound 

Long 

Sound 

Latin 

Examples 

Notes 

A 

“uh” in 
about, long 

“ah” in 
father 

ad, Romanus 

Latin A is never 
pronounced as the 
English A in either 
cat or Kate. 

E 

“eh” in get 

“ay” in 
cake 

sed, separo 


1 

“ih” in kin 

“ee” in 
machine 

in, ITber 


0 

“ou” in 
ought 

“o” in go 

nox, non 


u 

as in book 

as in food 

mGrus 


Y 

treat as 

Latin “i” 
(above) 


Polybius 

Used only in words 
deriving from Greek. 


• Consonants in Latin have just one sound each, and for the most part, 
they represent the same sounds as they do in English. The sounds 
that differ are shown in the following table. 
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Lecture 1: Pronouncing Classical Latin 


Consonant 

Sound 

Latin Examples 

C 

“k” in car 

Caesar 

G 

“guh” in game 

gemma 

1 

“yuh” in yum 

iam 

V 

“wuh” 

VenT, vldT, vTcT 


• Diphthongs are a combination of two vowels pronounced at the 
same time so as to produce a single sound. The following table 
shows the diphthongs found in Latin. 


Diphthong 

Sound 

Latin Examples 

ae 

“i” in ice 

Caesar, aeternus 

oe 

“oi” in oil 

moenia, coeptis 

au 

“ow” in howl 

Paullus, Paulus 


Syllable stress 

• The rules for stress in Latin are relatively simple. First, if a word 
has two syllables, always accent the first syllable: CAE-sar. 

• If a word has three or more syllables, there are only two choices: 

o The accent goes on the second-to-last syllable if the vowel 
in the second-to-last syllable is long or counts as long. 
A short vowel counts as long if it is followed by two or 
more consonants. 

o If the vowel in the second-to-last syllable is short, then the 
accent falls on the third-to-last syllable. 
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Example 

Explanation 

Caesar 

Caesar has two syllables, so the accent is on the 
first syllable. 

libertas (“freedom”) 

The e in libertas is short, but it counts as long 
because it is followed by two or more consonants; 
thus, the stress is on the second-to-last syllable: 
li-BER-tas. 

amamus 

The a in the second-to-last syllable is long, so that 
syllable gets the accent: a-MA-mus. 

interficimus (“we kill”) 

For this type of verb (as we will learn later in the 
course), the / in the second-to-last syllable is short 
by nature; thus, the stress is on the third-to-last 
syllable: interFIcimus. 


Practice verses from Genesis (1:1-3) 

In principio creavit Deus caelum et terrain. 

Terra autem erat inanis et vacua. 

Et tenebrae super faciem abyssi et spTritus Delferebatur super aquas. 
DTxitque Deus fiat lux et facta est lux. 


Memoranda (“Things to Remember”) 


Please learn the sounds made by Latin vowels, diphthongs, and consonants. 
Further information about Latin pronunciation may be found in Appendix §§ 
(= sections) 1-12. 
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Lecture 1: Pronouncing Classical Latin 


Agenda (“Things to Do,” or Exercises). 


i. Using the tables above, practice pronouncing the following words. Long 
vowels are marked with macrons; vowels that are not marked are short. 

1. ad 

2. pater 

3. Caesar 

4. sed 

5. separo 

6. gemma 

7. in 

8. clvllis 

9. iam 

10. bonus 

11. non 

12. mums 

13. ventus 

14. Vesta 

15. aetas 


16 . moenia 



17. aut 


18. libertas 

19. amamus 

20. spectamus 

21. interficimus 

ii. Please listen again to the “restored classical” recitation of Genesis 1:1—3 
in the lecture; then practice pronouncing the following words and phrases. 

1. in principio 

2. caelum 

3. inanis et vacua 

4. tenebrae 

5. fiat lux 

6. et vldit Deus lucem 

7. appellavitque 

8. vespere 
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Lecture 2: Introduction to Third-Conjugation Verbs 


introduction to Third-Conjugation Verbs 

Lecture 2 


I n our first lesson, we admired Latin’s beauty, we remarked on its practical 
utility, and we practiced pronunciation. We will continue to explore all 
these things and more, but in this lesson, we will proceed directly to the 
heart of Latin, the Latin verb. Why is the verb so important? Because that’s 
where Latin happens; that’s where the action is. In this lecture, we’ll look at 
the principal parts of Latin verbs and discuss the concepts of number, person, 
tense, voice, and mood. 

Grammatical terms 

• Verbs express actions, but we can also talk about Latin verbs in 
more precise terms. Verbs in Latin can be described in terms of 
their number, person, tense, voice, and mood. 

• How does a verb exhibit number? Verbs may be either singular 
or plural. For example, in English, you might say, “One head 
of Cerberus barks,” but 
“Cerberus’s three heads 
bark.” In these sentences, 
barks is singular and bark 
is plural, inasmuch as each 
agrees with a singular or 
plural subject. 


• Singular and plural verbs are 
also limited by time. They 
can be present, past, or future. 
We call a verb’s relation to 
time its tense. For example, 
“Fluffy barks right now,” but 
“Cerberus barked 2,000 years 
ago.” Barks is present tense 
and barked is past tense. 



Among Caesar’s titles was pontifex 
maximus (“chief priest”), a title still 
used by the pope. 
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• In addition to number (singular or plural) and tense (past, present, 
future), verbs can also indicate person. Who does, did, or will do 
the verb? We indicate person in English with pronouns. 

o The first-person singular pronoun is /, and the first-person 
plural pronoun is we. 

o The second-person singular pronoun is you ; the second-person 
plural pronoun is also you or, colloquially, y ’all, you guys, and 
so on. 

o The third-person singular is he, she, or it, and the third-person 
plural is they. 

• Latin verbs also have voice. They can be active or passive. A subject 
performs the action of an active verb. The subject of a passive verb 
has the action of that verb performed upon himself, herself, or itself. 
Consider the difference between “I pay” and “I am paid.” 

• Latin verbs also have three moods. 

o Verbs that state facts, that inform, or that indicate are in the 
indicative mood. 

o Verbs that command (“Wake up!”) are in the imperative mood. 

o Verbs that express wishes, uncertainty, fears, and other 
emotions or attitudes are in the subjunctive mood. 

• Verbal forms that satisfy all five characteristics of a Latin verb— 
number, person, tense, voice, and mood—are called finite. Another 
verbal form that is not subject to the limits of person, number, 
or mood, although it does show tense and voice, is the infinitive 
(meaning “not finite” or “not as defined”). In English, most 
infinitives are marked with to, as in to bark, to command, to do. 

Latin as an inflected language 

• Latin is a highly inflected language. Think of it as flexible or 
bendable. We can bend the shape of words in Latin to indicate how 
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they relate to other words in the sentence. We have some inflection 
in English but not much. 

o We can make singular nouns plural by adding an s; for example: 
chariot (singular) and chariots (plural). 

o We add a different kind of s to show possession; for example: 
“the chariot of the sun god” and “the sun god’s chariot.” The 
magic of inflection eliminates the preposition of. 

o The addition of ed can change time; for example: “The dog 
barks every morning” and “The dog barked a lot yesterday.” 

• Latin makes these kinds of changes much more frequently than 
English. A key to learning Latin is to pay attention to the ends of 
words. To convey meaning, English uses predictable word order; 
Latin uses flexible word endings. 


Personal endings for Latin verbs, active voice 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


English pronoun equivalents for Latin personal endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m =1 

-mus 

= we 

2 

-s = you (sing.) 

-tis 

= you (pi.) 

3 

-t = he/she/it 

-nt 

= they 
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Present active indicative conjugation of ago 


ago, agere, egT, actum: do, drive 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ago 

agimus 

2 

agis 

agitis 

3 

agit 

agunt 


Translation of present active indicative, ago 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ago 

1 do 

agimus 

= we do 

2 

agis 

you (sing.) do 

agitis 

= you (pi.) do 

3 

agit 

he/she/it does 

agunt 

= they do 


Note: Ago is the first-person singular form for the present tense, active voice, 
indicative mood. Ago may be translated three ways: “I do,” “I am doing,” “I 
do do.” 

Imperative of ago 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*** 

*** 

2 

age = do! 

agite = do! 

3 

*** 

*** 


Sentence practice 

• The phrase helium agere literally means “war to do.” Latin tends to 
put the action after the object, but we can reverse the order: “to do 
war.” In English, we would say, “to wage war.” 

• Let’s look at the sentence Bellum agunt. The ending -nt tells us that 
“they” are performing the action of the verb. Agunt means “they 
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Lecture 2: Introduction to Third-Conjugation Verbs 


do”; thus, an idiomatic translation of the sentence reads: “They 
wage war.” 

• The sentence Caesar bellum agit means, of course, “Caesar wages 
war.” Notice that the verb ends in -t, which is the third-person 
singular ending. 

• Let’s try this sentence: Gains lulius Caesar, imperator et pontifex 
maximus, bellum in Gallia agit. A word-for-word translation reads: 
“Gaius Julius Caesar, general ( imperator ) and chief priest {pontifex 
maximus), war {bellum) in Gaul (in Gallia) he wages {agit)C An 
idiomatic translation reads: “Gaius Julius Caesar, general and chief 
priest, wages war in Gaul.” 

• English word order prefers to place the verb after the subject. Latin 
can put the verb almost anywhere. How do we know, then, who’s 
“doing” the verb? The ending on the verb tells us the person and 
number of the subject. 

• To give Caesar a command, we need to use the imperative mood. 
“Wage war, Caesar!” would be Age bellum, Caesar! To command 
Caesar’s soldiers (more than one person), we would say, Agite 
bellum, mllites! 


Verba (Vocabulary) 


ago, agere, egl, actum: do, drive, lead 

bellum: war {agere bellum = to wage war) 

bibo, bibere, bibl, bibitum: drink 

caedo, caedere, cecldl, caesum: cut, cut down, slay 

Caesar: Gaius Julius Caesar, politician, author, and conquerer of Gaul, 
famously assassinated on March 15 (the Ides), 44 B.C.E. 
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cibum: food 


dTco, dlcere, dlxl, dictum: say, speak, tell 
discipull (m.), discipulae (f.): students 
edo, edere, edl, esum: eat 
est: is 
et: and 

flores: flowers 

Gallia: Gaul (corresponding geographically to modern France) 
mlles/mllites: soldier/soldiers 
mulier/mulieres: woman/women 

-ne (enclitic particle): attaches to the first word in the sentence to indicate 
that what follows is a question 

pono, ponere, posul, positum: put, place, put aside, put away 

pontifex/pontifices: priest/priests (pontifex maximus = chief priest) 

salve (sing.), salvete (pi.): greetings 

vale (sing.), valete (pi.): be well, farewell 

vendo, vendere, vendidT, venditum: sell 

vinco, vincere, vicT, victum: conquer 

vTnum: wine 
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Lecture 2: Introduction to Third-Conjugation Verbs 


Memoranda 


Please learn the personal active endings of the Latin verb, the sign of the 
present active infinitive, and the imperative endings. 


Agenda 


i. In the verb chart below, provide the personal endings of the Latin verb in 
the present tense active voice. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




ii. In the verb chart below, conjugate the verb ago in the present active 
indicative. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




iii. Create your own verb chart for each of the verbs below and conjugate in 
the present active indicative. 

1. pono 

2. bibo 

3. vincb 
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iv. Please translate the following into Latin. (Each translation will be a 
single word.) 

1. to say 

2. Put away! (singular) 

3. Put away! (plural) 

4. to drink 

5. Eat! (plural) 

6. We sell. 

7. to drive 

8. She is driving. 

9. Drive! (singular) 

10. to conquer 

11. They are conquering. 

12. They drink. 

13. We are cutting. 

14. Are you (singular) cutting? 

15. You (plural) eat. 
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iv. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Caesar dicit. 

2. DTcimus. 

3. DTcite, mulieres! 

4. Caesar helium agit. 

5. Caesar flores caedit. 

6. Mllites flores caedunt. 

7. Ponite flores, mllites, et vincite! 

8. Mllites cibum edunt. 

9. Pontifices vlnum bibunt. 

10. Servum vendo. 

11. Vince, Caesar! 

12. Agite bellum, mllites! 

13. Cibum edimus et vlnum bibimus. 

14. Edisne cibum? 

15. Bibitisne vlnum? 
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Introduction to the Subjunctive Mood 

Lecture 3 


I n Lecture 2, we learned nine forms, six indicative endings, two 
imperative endings, and an infinitive ending. In this lecture, we will 
explore the power of a single vowel: a. In the last lecture, we also learned 
the personal endings of the Latin verb, and we put these endings on ago, 
agere, egi, actum, which means “to do.” In this lecture, we will use the verb 
pond, pdnere, posuT, positum, which means “to put or to place.” 


Review: Personal endings for Latin verbs, active voice 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


Imperative of pond 


pond,ponere,posuT,positum: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*** 

*** 

2 

pone = put! 

ponite = put! 

3 

*** 

*** 
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Lecture 3: Introduction to the Subjunctive Mood 


Present active indicative conjugation of pond 


pond,ponere, posuT,positum: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

pono 

ponimus 

2 

ponis 

ponitis 

3 

ponit 

ponunt 


Present active subjunctive conjugation of pond 


pond,ponere, posuT,positum: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ponam 

ponamus 

2 

ponas 

ponatis 

3 

ponat 

ponant 


Quiz 

In the following sentences, change the English form of the word “put” or 
“place” to its Latin equivalent. 

1. Let Caesar put his legions in Gaul! 

2. Let Pompey and Crassusput Cicero to work for the triumvirate! 

3. Let us put that knife in Caesar! 

These examples represent one use of the subjunctive. We can use the 
subjunctive to exhort someone to do something. This is called the hortatory 
subjunctive because we are exhorting and encouraging, not pointing out 
facts, which is what the indicative mood is used for. 

Answers: l.pdnat, 2. ponant, 3. ponamus. 
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Review of mood 

• The indicative mood of the verb spells out facts. The word indicative 
derives from index, which in Latin meant “informer.” Think of using 
your index finger to point out a fact: “Which of your neighbors 
moved his boundary stone onto your property?” “He did.” 

• The imperative mood is bossy; it’s used to give direct orders: “Put 
the dinner on the table now, Julius!” 

• The subjunctive mood is more subtle and has many uses. As we 
said, it can be used to exhort. It can also be used with ut to express 
purpose or result: 

o so that he may put: utponat 

o with the result that he may put: ut ponat 

• The subjunctive mood can be used with ne to express negative 
purpose or with ut non to express negative result: 

o so that he may not put: nepdnat 

o with the result that he may not put: ut non ponat 

• Why is the Latin so much terser than the English? Because we’re 
using convoluted English to capture the sense of the Latin subjunctive 
more precisely. In English, we can express purpose with an infinitive: 
“Casca attends the Senate to put his dagger in Caesar.” Good Latin 
would use the subjunctive, which we can mimic: “Casca attends the 
Senate so that he may put his dagger in Caesar.” 

• Other uses of the subjunctive include expressing doubt about 
something someone else has said, when reporting an opinion, 
when reporting an indirect question, when expressing a general 
characteristic, and more. 
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Lecture 3: Introduction to the Subjunctive Mood 


Present active indicative conjugation of vivo 


vivo, vlvere, vvd, vlctum: live 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



VIVO 

vivimus 

2 

vlvis 

vlvitis 

3 

vlvit 

vlvunt 


Present active subjunctive conjugation of vivo 


vivo, vlvere, vlxl, vlctum: live 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



vivam 

vivamus 

2 

vivas 

vlvatis 

3 

vlvat 

vTvant 


Present active subjunctive conjugation of bibo 


bibo, bibere, bibr. drink 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

bibam 

bibamus 

2 

bibas 

bibatis 

3 

bibat 

bibant 


Note: Depending on the circumstances, “you should drink,” “you may 
drink,” “so that you may drink,” and “you drink” may be represented by 
bibds. How can this be? In Latin, the subjunctive represents the attitude of 
the speaker to the action. We represent attitude in English differently, hence, 
the lack of one-to-one correspondence. 
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Present subjunctive conjugation of jto 


fio, fieri, factus sum: be made, become, happen 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

flam 

fTamus 

2 

flas 

fiatis 

3 

fiat 

fiant 


Present active indicative conjugation of desino 


desino, desinere, desil: cease, desist, stop 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

desino 

desinimus 

2 

desinis 

desinitis 

3 

desinit 

desinunt 


Present active subjunctive conjugation of desino 
desino, desinere, desil: cease, desist, stop 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

desinam 

desinamus 

2 

desinas 

desinatis 

3 

desinat 

desinant 


Catullus and Lesbia 

• Catullus was a Roman poet in the 1 st century B.C.E., whose poems 
are some of the most famous to survive from the ancient world. One 
of his poems is a sort of pep talk to himself. It begins with the line: 
Miser Catulle, desinds ineptire! 
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• The main action here is in the verb, of course, which is desinds. 
How do we translate it? If the indicative desinis means “you cease, 
desist, or stop,” then the subjunctive form means “you should 
stop,” “you should cease.” The infinitive gives us more verbal 
information. It completes the meaning of the verb cease, that is, 
“you should cease to be a fool.” 

• Thus, the first line translates: “Unhappy Catullus, cease to be a fool!” 

Advice to Himself 

by Catullus 

Catullus, you wretch, cease to be a fool! 

And what you see has been lost, reckon it lost! 

Once upon a time, bright white suns shone for you, 
when, again and again, you went wherever she would lead, 
a girl loved more by us than any other will ever be loved. 

Those were the days we had so many laughs, so much pleasure, 

which you, Catullus, desired nor did she, your mistress, not desire these things. 

Bright white suns— truly they shone for you! 

But now she no longer desires: so you, too, raving madman, do not desire! 

And do not follow when she flees, and do not live a wretch, 
but, with a mind made firm, endure! Be strong! 

Good-bye, girlfriend, Catullus is strong now, 

and he will not ask for you when you are not willing. 

But you will suffer, when you will be asked for—by no one. 

Woe is you, vile mistress! What life remains for you? 

Who will now approach you? To whom will you seem beautiful? 

Whom will you now love? Whose will you be said to be? 

Whom will you kiss? Whose little lips will you nibble? 

But you, Catullus, you’ve come to a decision—be strong! 
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Sentence practice 

• The verb “learn,” disco, discere, didicT, is another verb with three 
principal parts. Together with our other verbs and a few nouns, we 
can practice reading some sentences: 

1. Linguam Latinam disco. I learn the Latin language. 

2. Linguam Latinam discimus. We learn the Latin language. 

3. Linguam Latinam discdmus. Let us learn the Latin language. 

4. Bibdmus, ut vtvamus! Let us drink, so that we may live! 

5. VTvimus, ut bibdmus. We live, so that we may drink. 

6. Lesbia bibit, ne Catullus desinat ineptire. Lesbia drinks, lest Catullus 
cease to be a fool. (Lesbia drinks so that Catullus will not cease to be 
a fool.) 

7. Bibite, Catulle et Lesbia, ut vTvdtis! Drink, Catullus and Lesbia, so that 
you may live! 

8. Bibite. Drink! 

9. Desindtis ineptire, ne Lesbia bibat. Y’all should cease to be foolish, lest 
Lesbia drink. 

10. Linguam Latinam discunt, ut in Roma antiqud vivant. They learn the 
Latin language so that they may live in ancient Rome. 


Verba 


desino, desinere, desii: cease, stop 
disco, discere, didicT: learn 
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fio. fieri, factus sum: to be made, to happen, to become, to come into 
existence 

linguam LatTnam (direct object form): Latin language (linguae Latlnae = of 
the Latin language) 

lux: light 

ne: used with subjunctive verbs to express negative purpose (so that... not) 

-que: attaches to a word to indicate “and” (discipull discipulaeque = male 
students and female students) 

ut: used with subjunctive verbs to express purpose (so that ...) 
vivo, vTvere, vlxl, victum: live 


Memoranda 


Please learn the principal parts, the present-tense active indicative, the 
present-tense active subjunctive, the present-tense active imperatives (or 
command forms), and the present active infinitive of pond. All forms of pond 
may be found in Appendix §55, but these more complete charts will become 
more useful later in the course. 


Agenda 


i. In the verb chart below, provide the personal endings of the Latin verb in 
the present tense active voice. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 
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ii. In the verb chart below, conjugate the verb vivo in the present active 
indicative. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




iii. In the verb chart below, conjugate the verb vivo in the present active 
subjunctive. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




iv. Create your own verb chart for each of the verbs below and conjugate in 
the present tense of the mood indicated. 

1. pono (subjunctive) 

2. desino (indicative) 

3. disco (indicative) 

4. bibo (subjunctive) 

v. Please translate the following into English. 

1. bibimus 

2. bibamus 

3. discunt 
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Lecture 3: Introduction to the Subjunctive Mood 


4. disc ant 


5. desinitis 

6. desinatis 

vi. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. The women learn. 

2. The women may leam 

3. Let us leam the Latin language. 

4. Stop! (addressing one person) 

5. Stop! (addressing more than one person) 

6. The soldiers are eating so that they may live. 

7. Let the soldier eat and drink. 

8. Let us drink so that we may live. 

9. Caesar is conquering. 

10. Caesar may conquer. 

11. Let there be light! (Let light come into existence!) 

12. Greetings, (male and female) students! 
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The Irregular Verbs Sum and Possum 

Lecture 4 


I n the last lecture, we studied the subjunctive power of a. We turned pond, 
“I place” or “I put away,” into ponam, “let me put away.” We will begin 
this lecture by reviewing the personal active endings of the Latin verb. 
These endings work not just for regular verbs but for irregular verbs, as well, 
and in this lesson, we will learn two of them: sum (“I am”) and possum (“I 
am able”). 


Review: Personal endings for Latin verbs, active voice 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


Present indicative of sum 


sum, esse, fui, futurum: be 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

sum 

sumus 

2 

es 

estis 

3 

est 

sunt 


• The verb “to be” is irregular. It has four parts: sum (“I am”), esse 
(“to b e”),fuT (“I have been”), futurum (“going to be”). 

• In the present indicative, note that despite the irregularities of the 
base (su-, e-, es-, su-, es-, su-), the endings are regular. 
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Lecture 4: The Irregular Verbs Sum and Possum 


Translation of present indicative of sum 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

sum = 

1 am 

sumus 

= we are 

2 

es = 

you (sing.) are 

estis 

= you (pi.) are 

3 

est = 

he/she/it is 

sunt 

= they are 


Quiz 

The following English sentences include a form of the verb “to be” in the 
present tense. Supply the corresponding Latin equivalent. 

1. Latin is a language. 

2. Is Pompey in love? 

3. There is a lion in that cage. 

4. We are students of the Latin language. 

5. Are you, Julius, a military genius? 

6. You, Catiline and Cethegus, are conspirators! 

7. I am not a prophet. 

8. There are many soldiers outside my door. 

Answers: 1. est, 2. est, 3. est, 4. sumus, 5. es, 6. estis, 7. sum, 8. sunt. 
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Present subjunctive of sum 


sum, esse, ful, futurunv. be 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

sim 

sTmus 

2 

sis 

sltis 

3 

sit 

sint 


“To be able” 

• In ancient Latin, pot- plus “being” yields ability, that is, the forms 
of the irregular verb “to be able.” Note that this verb is irregular 
in English, as well. Compare “I can see you” with “I am able to 
see you.” Can and to be able to are not even close, yet they are 
considered parts of the same irregular English verb. Latin is much 
more regular. All that’s needed is pot- or pos-. 

• Latin pot- is related to the same pot- we find in the English word 
potent, a word that means “powerful, able.” Thus, combining est 
(“is”) with pot- yields potest, which means, quite literally “able is” 
or, in normal English word order “is able.” 

• The only other thing we need to know is that pot- changes to pos- if 
the initial letter of the form of “to be” is an s. 

Present indicative of possum 


possum,posse,potul: be able, can 



1 

possum 

possumus 

2 

potes 

potestis 

3 

potest 

possunt 
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Lecture 4: The Irregular Verbs Sum and Possum 


Present subjunctive of possum 


possum, posse, potuv. be able, can 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

possim 

possTmus 

2 

possls 

possTtis 

3 

possit 

possint 


Imperatives of sunt/possum 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*** 

*** 

2 

es (“be!”) / potes (“be able!”) 

este (“be!”) / poteste (“be able!”) 

3 

*** 

*** 


Infinitives of sum/possum 

Sum: esse (“to be”) 

Possum: posse (“to be able”) 

Complementary infinitives 

• Possum is a verb that allows its meaning to be “completed” by other 
verbs. Simply stating, “I can” or “I am able,” for example, does not 
always tell us enough. 

• If we parse “I am able to read,” what verb in what part of speech 
completes the meaning of the main verb “I am able”? The infinitive 
“to read” completes the meaning of “I am able” by telling what 1 
am able to do. 
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• Inasmuch as “to read” is an infinitive that “completes” the meaning 
of the verb, it’s called a complementary infinitive. If the verb lego, 
legere, legi, lectum means “read,” and potest means “she is able,” 
what does potest legere mean? “She is able to read” or “she can read.” 

Sentence practice 

1. Possumus bibere. We are able to drink. Or: We can drink 

2. Possunt ineptire. They are able to be foolish. Or: They can be foolish. 

3. Potest linguam Latinam legere. She is able to read the Latin language. 
Or: She can read the Latin language. 

4. Bibimus, ut possimus bene (well) vTvere. We drink so that we can live 
well. Or, more literally: We drink so that we may be able to live well. 

5. Vita brevis. Life is short. 

6. Ars longa. Art is long. 

7. Vita est brevis, sed ars est longa. Life is short, but art is long. ( Sed 
is a conjunction that contrasts the thought of what follows it with 
the idea of the main clause. In Latin, sed can be dropped altogether. 
This is a rhetorical trick that makes listeners or readers combine the 
clauses on their own without the help of a conjunction. In rhetoric, the 
figure of speech is called asyndeton, which means “no connection” in 
ancient Greek.) 

8. Sit vita longa! May life be long! 

9. Ars brevis esse potest. Art can be short. 

10. Linguam Latinam legere possumus. We can read the Latin language. 

11. Potestis ineptire. Y’all can be foolish. 
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12. Sumus. We are. 

13. Simus. Let us be. 

14. Est. It is. 

15. Sit. Let it be. 

16. Sit, sit. Let it be, let it be. 

17. Esse an non (or not) esse? To be or not to be? 

18. Esse est posse. To be is to be able. 

19. Pone metum; valeo. Put away your fear, (for) I am well. (Ovid) 

20. Pondmus metum. Let us put away our fear. Or: Let’s not be afraid. 

21. Pondmus nimios gemitiis! Let us put away excessive sorrow! (Juvenal) 

22. Caesarpopulum Rdmdnum decipit. Caesar deceives the Roman people. 

23. Caesar populum Rdmdnum decipere potest. Caesar is able to deceive 
the Roman people. 

24. Fiat lux! Let there be light! Or, more literally: Let light be made! 

25. Si lux est, possumus bibere. If there is light, we are able to drink. 

26. Si lux fiat, possimus bibere. If light should be made, we would be able 
to drink. Or, in less formal English: If you’d turn on the light, we’d be 
able to drink. 

27. Si /fix fiat, possimus bibere? If it should become light, would we be able 
to drink? 
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Parsing a Latin sentence 

• Let’s parse the following Latin sentence: Bibimus, utpossTmus bene 
vTvere, which means, “We drink so that we can live well." 

• The verb bibimus (“we drink") is in the first-person plural present 
tense. The mood is indicative, because the sentence is stating a fact. 

• The word ut is a conjunction that joins one phrase to another, 
allowing us to combine two clauses into one more complex thought. 
Note, too, that ut is a subordinating conjunction. The thought 
expressed in the clause or phrase introduced by ut is combined 
with the thought of the main clause ( bibimus ) to explain why 
we’re making the statement bibimus (“we drink"). In particular, 
ut introduces purpose or result. In this sentence, we find purpose, 
but barring further context, we could well have chosen result: “We 
drink with the result that we are able to live well." 

• What is the mood of possTmus (“we can” or “are able” or “may be 
able to”)? It is a third-person plural present-tense subjunctive verb 
in a clause of result or purpose. 

• The new word bene is an adverb that modifies the infinitive vTvere 
(“to live”). Because it completes the meaning of possTmus, vTvere is 
a complementary infinitive. 


Verba 


bene (adverb): well 

decipio, decipere, decepi, deception: deceive 
lego, legere, legl, lectum: read 
non: not 

possum, posse, potuT: be able 
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sed (conjunction): but 


sum, esse, fui, futuram: be 


Memoranda 


Please learn the principal parts, present-tense indicative and subjunctive, the 
present imperatives, and the infinitive of sum (“to be”)- Learn the principal 
parts of possum (“to be able”) and familiarize yourself with how to apply the 
prefix pot- (or pos-) to the forms of sum in order to create possum. All forms 
of sum may be found in App. §52, but please study only the present-tense 
forms. Representative forms of possum appear in App. §66. 


Agenda 


i. In the verb chart below, conjugate the verb lego in the present 
active indicative. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




ii. In the verb chart below, conjugate the verb sum in the present indicative. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




iii. Create your own verb chart for each of the verbs below and conjugate in 
the present tense of the mood indicated. 

1. possum (indicative) 
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2. sum (subjunctive) 

3. lego (subjunctive) 

4. possum (subjunctive) 

iv. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. She is able. 

2. She may be able. 

3. They are. 

4. Let them be. 

5. We are able to read. 

6. We may be able to read. 

7. The women can learn. 

8. Can the soldiers conquer? 

9. Are the male and female students able to learn the Latin language? 

10. You are soldiers, but we are not soldiers. 

11. Are you a soldier? 

12. Let it be. 

v. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Caesar potest populum Romanum decipere. 

2. Curate, ut valeatis! 
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3. Bibimus et edimus, ut posslmus bene vTvere. 

4. Si lux est, possumus bibere. 

5. Mllites possunt vincere sed non vincunt. 

6. Vita brevis est. 

7. Ars longa esse potest. 

8. Esse est posse. 

9. Bene legere potestis, discipulae. 

10. Mllites non sunt. 
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Introduction to Third-Declension Nouns 

Lecture 5 


I n the last three lectures, we’ve concentrated on verbs because the verb 
is where the action is in a sentence. The personal active endings of the 
Latin verb (-d or -m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, - nt ) tell us who is performing the 
action of the verb, and if we change the vowel in front of the ending from i or 
u to a, we change the mood from indicative to subjunctive. For the irregular 
verbs sum and possum , we saw that the subjunctive vowel was i. Verbs are 
central, but there is more to the world than action, and there are more parts of 
speech than verbs, infinitives, and conjunctions. In this lecture, we will dive 
into nouns. 

Defining “declension” 

• As we all know, a noun is a person, place, or thing. Nouns can be the 
subjects or objects of verbs. They can be used with prepositions in 
adverbial phrases. They can express the means by which an action is 
accomplished, and they can show possession. Our linguistic world 
becomes much richer with the addition of nouns, and Latin has an 
effective system to organize their syntax, that is, their grammatical 
relations with other words in sentences, phrases, and clauses. 

• As you recall, Latin is a highly inflected language. It changes the 
endings of words to indicate how those words relate to other words 
in a sentence. When we put endings on verbs, we call the process 
“conjugation.” When we put endings on nouns and adjectives, we 
call it “declension.” 

• Third-declension nouns are the largest class of nouns in the Latin 
language. The 10 endings for these nouns (5 singular and 5 plural) 
are shown in the following table. 
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Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

*** 

-es 

Genitive 

-is 

-um 

Dative 

-I 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-em 

-es 

Ablative 

-e 

-ibus 


Declension of miles (third-declension noun) 
miles, militis, m.: soldier 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

miles 

mllites 

Genitive 

militis 

mllitum 

Dative 

mllitl 

mllitibus 

Accusative 

mil item 

mllites 

Ablative 

mllite 

mllitibus 


Parsing miles 

• The first form here is miles, which we call nominative. The word 
nominative derives from the Latin word nomen, meaning “name.” 
This is the fonn (or case) in which we “name” or identify a word. It 
is also the form a word takes when it serves as the subject or doer 
of a verb. In order for a Latin speaker to know that a noun was 
meant to serve as the subject of a verb, the noun had to be in the 
nominative case. 
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o Miles potest dicere. The soldier is able to speak. 

o We can parse or construe soldier as the subject of potest 
because miles is nominative. 

• The second form of the noun is called genitive, and the genitive is 
the most crucial form of the word for applying the other endings 
correctly. 

o In the genitive, miles becomes militis, or “of the soldier.” 
Miles has no ending, and militis has the ending -is, which we 
translate as the equivalent of our preposition “of.” Legio means 
“legion”; thus, legio militis can be translated as “the legion of 
the soldier” or “the soldier’s legion.” The -is ending on soldier 
tells us that the legion belongs to the soldier. In other words, 
the genitive ending or case shows possession. 

o But the genitive also shows us something essential about the 
noun. It is in the genitive case where we can determine what 
the stem or base of the noun might be, and we need that base 
before we can apply the rest of the endings. If we cut off 
the genitive ending from militis (-is), we are left with mil it-. 
This stem is the form that comes into English in such words 
as military’. 

o If we settle for the nominative, we’ll get the wrong stem, and 
every other form will be incorrect. All nouns, when they are 
listed in a dictionary, are listed first in the nominative and then 
in the genitive singular. We need both, and we need to be able 
to identify the genitive ending so that we can remove it to 
obtain the noun’s base or stem. 

• The next case is the dative. Here, think “donation.” This case is 
used for giving a direct object to an indirect object. In the sentence 
“Caesar gives the money to the soldier Caesar is the subject, and 
the money is the direct object. The soldier is the indirect object 
because, although Caesar does not perform the action of giving 
directly upon him—Caesar does not “give the solider”—the soldier 
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is indirectly involved in the action. After Caesar gives, the soldier 
has money, which he did not have before Caesar gave. We call the 
soldier’s relation to the verb give “indirect.” 

o In Latin, to signal that a noun serves as an indirect object, we 
put it in the dative case; that is, we put the dative ending on the 
base of the noun. 

o The ending for the dative singular is -T, which is pronounced 
“ee.” Again, first we find the base, which is mllit, then we add I 
to that base: militi. 

• The next case is the accusative, the case of the direct object, in 
the sentence “Caesar hates the soldier,” the soldier is the direct 
object because Caesar directs his hatred—he performs the action of 
hating—on the soldier directly. In Latin, the sentence reads: Caesar 
militem ddit. 

o We reverse-engineer militem and determine the ending for the 
direct object, the accusative case. 

o The base of the noun is mil it, and the accusative ending is -em. 

• The word ablative literally means “carried away”; it describes 
metaphorically the form “carried away” farthest from the 
original nominative. 

o In our example, we add the letter e (pronounced as e) to the 
stem, milit, to get milite, meaning “by, with, or from the solider.” 

o In the sentence Caesar cum milite bibit (“Caesar drinks with 
the solider”), the solider is ablative. The preposition cum 
(“with”) is associated with or governs the ablative case. The 
ablative is used to indicate who accompanies Caesar and is, 
thus, called the “ablative of accompaniment” to distinguish it 
from other uses of the ablative. 
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Declension of lux (third-declension noun) 


lux, lucis, f.: light 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

lux 

luces 

Genitive 

lucis 

lucum 

Dative 

lucT 

lucibus 

Accusative 

lucem 

luces 

Ablative 

luce 

lucibus 


Parsing lux 

• Lux is a feminine word meaning “light.” The genitive of lux is lucis. 
If we remove the genitive ending, which is the same -is we saw 
earlier, the base of the word lux is luc-. 


• A quick declension and translation of lux are shown in the 
following table. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

lux: the light “verbs” 

luces: the lights “verb” 

Genitive 

lucis: of the light 

lucum: of the lights 

Dative 

lucT: to or for the light 

lucibus: to or for the lights 

Accusative 

lucem: “verb” the light 

luces: “verb” the lights 

Ablative 

luce: by, with, or from the light 

lucibus: by with, or from 
the lights 


• How can we tell the nominative luces from the accusative luces and 
the dative lucibus from the ablative lucibus, given that they look 
and sound exactly the same? The answer is context. 
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o Consider this sentence: Luces mensem faciunt. The “lights,” 
luces, (i.e., “day-lights” or “days”) “make,” faciunt, “a 
month,” mensem. 

o How do we know that the days make a month, and it is not the 
month that makes the days? There are several clues. 

o Parsing the sentence, we find: 

• Luces', nominative or accusative plural, subject or 
direct object 

• mensem', accusative singular, direct object 

• faciunt'. third-person plural present-tense indicative verb 

o Faciunt requires a plural subject. The only available candidate 
is the word luces. Mensem is accusative, which means that it 
must be the direct object, thus leaving luces available to serve 
as the subject. The easiest path to a meaningful sentence is 
to read luces as the nominative subject: “The days make a 
month”; Luces mensem faciunt. 

Declension of veritas (third-declension noun) 


veritas, veritatis, f.: truth 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

veritas 

veritates 

Genitive 

veritatis 

veritatum 

Dative 

veritatT 

veritatibus 

Accusative 

veritatem 

veritates 

Ablative 

veritate 

veritatibus 
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• Veritas, Harvard’s motto, 
means “truth.” The final 
codification of Roman law 
under the emperor Justinian is 
known as the Digest of Roman 
Law, and it has the following 
phrase, simplified here for the 
purpose of illustration: Veritas 
in liicem emergit; “The truth 
emerges into light,” or “The 
truth comes to light.” 

• Here, veritas is the nominative 
subject of the verb emergit, and 
liicem is accusative after the 
preposition in for reasons we 
will not discuss in detail, except 
to note that prepositions can be 
used with either the accusative or the ablative, and there are reasons 
for using one or the other. 

• In this sentence, we find light as a bona fide direct object: Veritas 
lucem non refugit. “Truth does not flee the light.” 

Declension of Caesar (third-declension noun) 


Caesar, Caesaris, m: Caesar 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

Caesar 

Caesares 

Genitive 

Caesaris 

Caesarum 

Dative 

CaesarT 

Caesaribus 

Accusative 

Caesarem 

Caesares 

Ablative 

Caesare 

Caesaribus 



Pontius Pilate reportedly asked 
a then obscure but now famous 
defendant: Quid est veritas ? 
“What is truth?” 
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Lecture 5: Introduction to Third-Declension Nouns 


Note the shift in accent from Cae to sar in the dative and ablative plural. The 
accent in Latin cannot stand farther back from the end than the antepenult 
(third-from-last) syllable. 

Quiz 

• In this drill, you will hear a series of sentences in English in which 
the name Caesar appears. Your task is to assess how Caesar fits 
into the syntax of the English sentence and then to translate Caesar 
into the corresponding Latin form. 

• For example, in the sentence “Brutus stabs Caesar,” Caesar is the 
direct object of the verb stab, and in Latin, direct objects must 
appear in the accusative case. Thus, the corresponding Latin form 
would be Caesarem. Note that the examples in the following 
sentences refer to a variety of Caesars, not just Julius. 

1. Caesar ruled Rome. 

2 . Suetonius wrote graphic biographies of the Caesars. 

3 . The law that made adultery a crime against the state was proposed by 
Caesar. 

4 . Provincial officials built many temples for the deified Caesars. 

5 . The Jews and, later, the Christians, refused to worship the allegedly 
divine Caesars. 

6. Render unto Caesar ... 

7 . ... the things that are Caesar’s. 

Answers: 1. subject of the verb ruled, hence, nominative: Caesar-, 2. of, 
hence, genitive: Caesarian', 3. by, hence, ablative: Caesare', 4. indirect object 
of the verb built, hence, dative: Caesaribus', 5. direct object of the verb 
worship, hence, accusative: Caesares', 6. to ox for and, apparently, unto, thus, 
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indirect object, hence, dative: Caesarr, 7. the things “belong to Caesar,” 
thus, possession, hence, genitive: Caesaris. 


Verba 


an (conjunction): or 
lux, lucis, f.: light 
magis (adverb): more 
mens, mentis, f.: mind 
mensis, mensis, m.: month 
miles, mllitis, m.: soldier 

procedo, procedere, process!, processum: go forward, advance, prosper 
quid: what? 

reddo, reddere, reddidl, redditum: give back, render, restore 

veritas, veritatis, f.: truth 

virtus, virtutis, f.: strength, courage 


Memoranda 


Please learn the third-declension endings for masculine and feminine nouns, 
as well as the declension of miles, mllitis, m., “soldier” (which may be found 
also in App. §17, A). 
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Lecture 5: Introduction to Third-Declension Nouns 


Agenda 


i. Create your own verb chart for each of the verbs below and conjugate in 
the present tense of the mood indicated. 

1. reddo (indicative) 

2. procedo (subjunctive) 

3. sum (indicative) 

4 . possum (subjunctive) 

ii. In the noun chart below, provide the endings for third-declension nouns. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 



Genitive 



Dative 



Accusative 



Ablative 




iii. In the noun chart below, decline the third-declension noun miles, militis. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 



Genitive 



Dative 



Accusative 



Ablative 
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iv. In the noun chart below, decline the third-declension noun virtus, virtutis. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 



Genitive 



Dative 



Accusative 



Ablative 




v. Create your own noun chart and decline the following third-declension 
nouns. 

1. lux, lucis 

2. veritas, veritatis 

vi. Give the case and number of the following noun forms and then translate 
each into English. Some forms have more than one possible case. 

1. veritatis 

2. luce 

3. mllites 

4. mllitum 

5. Caesaris 

6. mensibus 

7. veritatl 

8. Caesar! 
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9. lucum 

10. virtute 

vii. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. Caesar’s soldiers are conquering. 

2. Caesar speaks the truth to the soldier. 

3. Let us advance! 

4. Let truth be the light of the mind. 

5. The soldiers’ strength is great ( magna ). 

6. The woman is learning by the strength of (her) mind. 

7. Render (plural) praise ( laudem ) to Caesar! 

8. Let us render praise to the truth! 

9. The soldiers cannot deceive Caesar. 

10 . We are not able to learn the truth. 
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Third-Declension Neuter Nouns 

Lecture 6 


S o far, we have learned a crucial key to Latin verbs, as well as 
fundamental lessons about Latin nouns. In this lecture, we will review 
the personal active endings; the verbs pond, sum, and possum', and the 
masculine/feminine endings for third-declension nouns. We’ll then turn to 
neuter nouns and practice parsing some sentences from Cicero and Caesar. 


Review: Personal active endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


Review: Present active indicative conjugation of potto 


pond, ponere, posuT, position: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

pono 

ponimus 

2 

ponis 

ponitis 

3 

ponit 

ponunt 


Review: Present active subjunctive conjugation of pond 


pond, ponere, posuT, position: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ponam 

ponamus 

2 

ponas 

ponatis 

3 

ponat 

ponant 
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Lecture 6: Third-Declension Neuter Nouns 


Review: Imperative of pond 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

*** 

*** 

2 

pone = put! 

ponite = put! 

3 

*** 

*** 


Review: Infinitive of pond 

ponere 

Quiz 

The following sentences in English include a form of the verb “to put, place, 
or put away.” Turn just the form of “put” or “place” into its Latin equivalent 
using the forms of ponere. 

1. She puts away her dolls. 

2. She’s already 13. Let her put away her dolls and get married. 

3. We were able to put the scroll in the library. 

4. We put. 

5. We may put. 

6. Let us put away. 

Answers: l.pdnit, l.ponat, 3.pdnere, 4. ponimus, 5.pondmus, 6. ponamus. 
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Review: Present indicative of sum 


sum, esse, fui, futurum: be 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

sum = 

1 am 

sumus 

= we are 

2 

es = 

you (sing.) are 

estis 

= you (pi.) are 

3 

est = 

he/she/it is 

sunt 

= they are 


Review: Present subjunctive of sum 
sum, esse, fin, futurum: be 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

sim 

sTmus 

2 

sis 

sltis 

3 

sit 

sint 


Review: Imperative of sum 
es (singular); este (plural) 

Review: Infinitive of sum 

esse 

Quiz 

The following sentences in English include a form of the verb “to be” in the 
present tense. Supply the Latin equivalent of sum. 

1. Y’all are students of the Latin language. 

2. Y’all may be the smartest bunch yet. 

3. Casca, why are there daggers in this drawer? 
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4. Let them be assassins! 


5. Be gentle, O Venus! 

6. Be faithful, O disciples! 

7. 1 think, therefore lam. 

Answers: 1. estis, 2. sitis, 3. sunt, 4. sint, 5. Es!, 6. Este!, 7. sum. 

Review: Present indicative of possum 
possum,posse,potuT: be able, can 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

possum 

possumus 

2 

potes 

potestis 

3 

potest 

possunt 


Review: Present subjunctive of possum 
possum,posse,potuT: be able, can 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

possim 

possfmus 

2 

possls 

possTtis 

3 

possit 

possint 


Review: Imperative of possum 

potes (singular); poteste (plural) 
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Review: Infinitive of possum 


posse 

Quiz 

The following sentences in English include a form of the verb “to be able” in 
the present tense. Supply the Latin equivalent of possum. 

1. Y’all are able to conjugate. 

2. Y’all may be able to read love poetry. 

3. These soldiers can execute the senator now. 

4. I can conjugate irregular verbs. 

5. To be able to conjugate pleases me. 

Answers: 1 . potestis, 2. possTtis, 3. possunt, A. possum, 5.posse. 

Review: Third-declension nouns, masculine/feminine endings 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

*** 

-es 

Genitive 

-is 

-um 

Dative 

-I 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-em 

-es 

Ablative 

-e 

-ibus 
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Declension of miles 


miles, militis, m.\ soldier 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

miles 

mllites 

Genitive 

militis 

mllitum 

Dative 

mllitl 

mllitibus 

Accusative 

mil item 

mllites 

Ablative 

mllite 

mllitibus 


Neuter nouns 

• As you recall, third-declension nouns of the masculine and feminine 
genders have the same endings. A masculine soldier, a miles, has 
the same endings as a feminine liix (“light"). 

• The neuter, however, differs from the masculine and feminine 
nouns in three places: the accusative singular and the nominative 
and accusative plurals. The neuter endings of the third declension 
are shown in the following table. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

*** 

-a 

Genitive 

-is 

-um 

Dative 

-T 

-ibus 

Accusative 

*** 

-a 

Ablative 

-e 

-ibus 


• Notice that the nominative form in the singular serves as the 
accusative singular, as well. In addition, instead of using -es for the 
nominative and accusative plurals, we use -a. 
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Declension of corpus (third-declension noun) 


corpus, corporis, n.: body 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

corpus 

corpora 

Genitive 

corporis 

corporum 

Dative 

corpor! 

corporibus 

Accusative 

corpus 

corpora 

Ablative 

corpore 

corporibus 


Note: In Latin, the word “body” is neuter. In the nominative, “body” is 
corpus. We can find the stem by looking at the genitive form, corporis, and 
removing the ending, -is; thus, the stem is corpor-. Things in English that 
have bodies are “corporeal.” 



Through French, we use the word corpus to refer to a “body” of men, as in the 
Marine Corps. 
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Lecture 6: Third-Declension Neuter Nouns 


Parsing a sentence from Cicero 

• In his Tusculan Disputations, Cicero, who lived during the 
1 st century B.C.E., writes: “ Corpora [non] sumus ,” “We are 
not bodies.” 

• Who is the subject of sumus? The -mus on sumus tells us that we 
are the first-person plural subjects, but the word we does not appear; 
hence, we are the unexpressed subjects. 

• Is the case of corpora nominative or accusative? Do we perform 
the action of being upon bodies? The answer is no. “To be” merely 
establishes identity. One does not perform the action of being upon 
an object. Thus, the word corpora is nominative because the bodies 
are equal to or identified with the subject. 

• A predicate is a statement about a subject. When we use a linking 
verb, however, the predicate is nominative because we say that 
our statement “is” somehow the subject. Subjects, of course, 
are nominative. We call such statements of identity that use the 
nominative case “predicate nominatives.” In this sentence, however, 
we do not need to know that the word corpora is in the predicate 
nominative in order to understand the sentence. 

• Cicero is telling us that human beings are something more than just 
flesh. We have bodies, but we are not necessarily just bodies. 

Parsing a sentence from Caesar 

• Consider another example from Caesar: Hostes ex corporibus 
pugnant. Hostis is a masculine noun meaning “enemy”; ex is a 
preposition that takes or governs the ablative case. It means “out 
of,” “from,” or in this case, “from on top of.” Pugnant means “they 
fight.” Despite the a, we don’t say, “Let the enemies fight.” This 
verb is actually indicative, but because it ends in -nt, we know that 
the word they serves as the subject. 

• Hostes could be nominative plural, so we could translate the 
sentence as “The enemies fight.” On the other hand, hostes could be 



accusative and the subject could be unexpressed, giving us, “They 
fight the enemies.” The context makes it clear that Caesar is making 
“the enemies” the subject of pugnant. 

• A translation of the whole sentence reads: “The enemies fight from 
on top of the bodies.” 


Verba 


corpus, corporis, n.: body 
duo: two 

ex (prep. + ablative): from, out of 
flos, floris, m.: flower 
hostis, hostis, m.: enemy 
liquor, liquoris, m.: liquid, fluid 
mulier, mulieris, fi: woman 
pugnant: they fight 


Memoranda 


Please learn the third-declension neuter endings and the declension of 
corpus, corporis, n., “body” (which may also be found in App. §17, A). 


Agenda 


i. Create your own verb chart for each of the verbs below and conjugate in 
the present indicative. 

1. sum 
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Lecture 6: Third-Declension Neuter Nouns 


2. bibo 


3. possum 

ii. Create your own verb chart for each of the verbs below and conjugate in 
the present subjunctive. 

1. sum 

2. bibo 

3. possum 

iii. Create your own noun chart for each of the nouns below and decline. 
(Remember that corpus is neuter.) 

1. mulier 

2. corpus 

3. flos 

iv. Practice reciting the full declension of the neuter noun corpus. 

v. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. to/for the bodies of the soldiers 

2. by/with/from the woman’s strength 

3. to/for Caesar’s enemies 

4 . by the light of the mind 

5. The women drink the liquid. 

6. The enemies fight with (= cum + ablative) the soldier. 
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7. Greetings, (male and female) students of the Latin language! 

8. Let the women put away the flowers. 

9. Can we cut the flowers? 

10 . Let us eat so that we may restore (our) strength. 
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First- and Second-Declension Adjectives 

Lecture 7 


W hat we examine next may appear daunting at first glance, but 
once you have mastered this set of endings, you will be in a 
position to handle most Latin nouns and adjectives. We will 
begin by examining adjective endings for first-declension (feminine) and 
second-declension (masculine and neuter) endings. Although we will focus 
primarily on adjectives in this lecture, note that these endings also work for 
all first- and second-declension nouns. For this reason, we will include third- 
declension noun endings in this lecture for the sake of comparison. 


Endings for first, second, and third declensions 


Case 

1st 

Feminine 

2nd 

Masculine 

2nd 

Neuter 

3 rd 

Masc. 

& Fern. 

3 rd 

Neuter 

Singular 

Nominative 

-a 

-us/-er 

-urn 

*** 

*** 

Genitive 

-ae 

-I 

-I 

-is 

-is 

Dative 

-ae 

-0 

-0 

-T 

-T 

Accusative 

-am 

-urn 

-urn 

-em 

*** 

Ablative 

-a 

-0 

-0 

-e 

-e 

Plural 

Nominative 

-ae 

-I 

-a 

-es 

-a 

Genitive 

-arum 

-orum 

-orum 

-urn 

-urn 

Dative 

-Is 

-Is 

-Is 

-ibus 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-as 

-os 

-a 

-es 

-a 

Ablative 

-Is 

-Is 

-Is 

-ibus 

-ibus 


Comparing singular forms across cases 


Case 

1st 

Feminine 

2nd 

Masculine 

2nd 

Neuter 

3 rd Masc. 

& Fern. 

3 rd 

Neuter 

Nominative 

-a 

-us / -er 

-urn 

*** 

*** 
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• Notice that nominative forms do not show many similarities. It’s 
also important to remember that the first-declension feminine 
singular can look like a neuter plural and vice versa. Similarly, the 
second-declension neuter singular ending can look like the genitive 
plural ending of the third declension. 

• Because the third declension has such a wide variety of endings 
in the nominative singular, we don’t know what may turn up 
and, thus, call it a “blank.” The ending -us, for example, which 
generally serves as the second-declension masculine ending, is a 
real possibility for third-declension neuter nouns. The word corpus 
(“body”), for example, is neuter and belongs to the third declension. 


• The lesson here is to beware the nominative. We must always check 
the genitive to know the declension of a noun! The genitive case 
reveals the declension and, if we remove it, the word’s true base. 


Case 

IS. 

Feminine 

2nd 

Masculine 

2 nd Neuter 

3 rd Masc. 

& Fem. 

3 rd 

Neuter 

Genitive 

-ae 

-I 

-T 

-is 

-is 


• Notice that declensions share genitive singular endings: 

o Only the first declension has a genitive singular ending in -ae. 

o Only the second declension has a genitive ending in -I. 
o And only the third declension has a genitive ending in -is. 

• The genitive is the key that unlocks the mystery of what declension 
a noun or adjective belongs to. That’s why nouns are listed first in 
their nominative forms and then in their genitive forms. 
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Case 

1st 

Feminine 

2nd 

Masculine 

2nd 

Neuter 

3 rd Masc. 

& Fern. 

3 rd Neuter 

Dative 

-ae 

-6 

-6 

-T 

-T 

Ablative 

-a 

-6 

-6 

-e 

-e 


• Dative and ablative endings are, in the singular, sometimes but not 
always the same. 


• Except for the first-declension dative singular, -ae, which is a 
diphthong, dative and ablative singular endings tend to be a single 
vowel sound. 


Case 

1st 

Feminine 

2nd 

Masculine 

2nd 

Neuter 

3 rd Masc. 
& Fern. 

3 rd 

Neuter 

Accusative 

-am 

-um 

-um 

-em 

*** 


• The accusative case shows some real similarities in the singular. 
Every accusative singular except the third-declension neuter ends 
in -m. That’s helpful to know when we look for direct objects. 

• Although accusative -um will have to be distinguished from third- 
declension genitive plurals and neuter nominative singulars, the -m 
ending will not be confused with a genitive singular and certainly 
not with any datives or ablatives, singular or plural. 


Comparing plural forms across cases 


Case 

1st 

2nd 

2nd 

3 rd Masc. 

3 rd 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Neuter 

& Fern. 

Neuter 

Nominative 

-ae 

-I 

-a 

-es 

-a 


• The plural nominative again shows us a mixed picture. Apart from 
the masculine and feminine nominatives of the third declension, we 
find vowels. 
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• One bright spot is that all neuter nominative plurals are the same; 
they all end in -a. 


• Unfortunately, neuter plurals look like feminine singulars. 


Case 

1 st 

Feminine 

2nd 

Masculine 

2nd 

Neuter 

3 rd Masc. 
& Fem. 

3 rd Neuter 

Genitive 

-arum 

-orum 

-orum 

-urn 

-urn 


• The genitive plural shows some systemic similarities. All genitive 
plurals end in -am. 

• Further, the first- and second-declension genitive plurals precede 
that -am with their theme vowels: a for the first-declension 
feminine (-drum) and 5 for the second-declension masculine and 
neuter (-drum). 


Case 

1st 

2nd 

2nd 

3 rd Masc. 

3 rd 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Neuter 

& Fem. 

Neuter 

Accusative 

-as 

-OS 

-a 

-es 

-a 


• Again, the accusative plural reveals some patterns. Neuter 
accusatives repeat their nominative forms, -a, and all masculine 
and feminine accusative plurals, whether first, second, or third 
declension, end in -s. 

• The first-declension feminine accusative plural precedes that -s 
with its theme vowel a: -as. 

• The second-declension masculine accusative plural precedes the -s 
with its theme vowel o: -os. 

• The third-declension masculine and feminine accusative plurals 
precede the -s with e: -es. 
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Case 

1st 

Feminine 

2nd 

Masculine 

2nd 

Neuter 

3 rd Masc. 

& Fem. 

3 rd Neuter 

Dative 

-Is 

-Is 

-Is 

-ibus 

-ibus 

Ablative 

-Is 

-Is 

-Is 

-ibus 

-ibus 


• The ablative and dative plural endings are quite simple. If we count 
them up, there are only two of them: -Is (pronounced “ees”) for 
first- and second-declension words and -ibus for third-declension 
words. 

• Note that the first- and second-declension dative and ablative 
plural, -Is, differs from the genitive singular of the third declension 
because the i in this -is is long, not short. 

Adjectives 

• As we know, adjectives modify nouns. In Latin, adjectives take 
their cue from nouns and agree with them in case, number, and 
gender but not necessarily ending. Adjectives can change their 
gender from masculine to feminine to neuter, their number from 
singular to plural, and their case from nominative to ablative, but 
they cannot change their declension. Sometimes adjective endings 
match the endings of the nouns they modify letter for letter, and 
sometimes they do not, yet adjectives will always agree with the 
nouns they modify in gender, number, and case. 

• The word for “big, large, or great” in Latin is magna (feminine), 
magnus (masculine), or magnum (neuter). Because “big” appears in 
these three forms, we know that magnus, magna, magnum is a first- 
and second-declension adjective. A big masculine soldier is miles 
magnus. A big feminine light is lux magna. And a big neuter body is 
corpus magnum. In each instance, we chose the gender of magnus, 
magna, magnum to match the gender of the noun being modified. 

• In a dictionary, magnus, magna, magnum woidd likely be listed as 
follows: “magn*us, -a, -um, adj., big.” When we see this listing. 
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we’re supposed to supply the stem for the truncated -a, -um, giving 
us magnus, magna, magnum. 

o By this logic, “bon*us, -a, -um, adj., good” would, when 
expanded, give us bonus, bona, bonum. 

o A somewhat tougher one that ends in -er in the masculine 
is “liber, -a, -um, adj., free.” If we expand it, we get: liber, 
libera, liberum. 

• The takeaway here is that first- and second-declension adjectives 
appear in the nominative singular for the most part as -us, -a, -um 
but sometimes as -er, -a, -um. 

Declension of nox perpetua 

nox, noctis, f.: night 


perpetuus, perpetua, perpetuum: everlasting 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

nox perpetua 

noctes perpetuae 

Genitive 

noctis perpetuae 

noctium perpetuarum 

Dative 

noctT perpetuae 

noctibus perpetuTs 

Accusative 

noctem perpetuam 

noctes perpetuas 

Ablative 

nocte perpetua 

noctibus perpetuTs 


Note: In each instance, perpetua agrees in case, number, and gender with 
nox, yet their endings never match. 
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Declension of senex severus 


senex, senis, m.: old man 
severus, sever a, severum: stern 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

senex severus 

senes sever! 

Genitive 

senis sever! 

senum severorum 

Dative 

sen! severo 

senibus sevens 

Accusative 

senem severum 

senes severos 

Ablative 

sene severo 

senibus sevens 


Declension of basium fervidum 
basium, basil, n.: kiss 
fervidus, fervida, fervidum : fiery 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

basium fervidum 

basia fervida 

Genitive 

basiT fervidT 

basiorum fervidorum 

Dative 

basio fervido 

basiTs fervidTs 

Accusative 

basium fervidum 

basia fervida 

Ablative 

basio fervido 

basiTs fervidTs 


Note: The genitive here, basil, ends in -I. not -is, so this word is not a 
neuter third declension but a neuter second declension. As mentioned at 
the beginning of this lecture, first- and second-declension adjective endings 
work for first- and second-declension nouns, too. If you can decline a neuter 
adjective, you can decline a neuter noun. Sometimes, the endings on the 
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adjective will match the endings on the noun, as well as agree with them. We 
will review these declensions again in the next lecture. 


Verba 


bonus, bona, bonum: good 

gratissimus, gratissima, gratissimum: most pleasing 

liber, libera, liberum: free 

magnus, magna, magnum: big, large, great 

miser, misera, miserum: wretched, unfortunate, miserable 

nox, noctis, f.: night 

perpetuus, perpetua, perpetuum: everlasting, never-ending 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum: beautiful 

senex, senis, m.: old man 

severus, severa, severum: stern, severe 


Memoranda 


Please learn the first- and second-declension endings. Learn the declension 
of magnus, magna, magnum, “big” (which may be found in App. §23). 
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Agenda 


i. In the noun chart below, provide the first- and second-declension 
adjective endings. 


Case 

1 s, -Declension 

Feminine 

2 nd -Declension 

Masculine 

2 nd -Declension 

Neuter 

Singular 

Nominative 




Genitive 




Dative 




Accusative 




Ablative 




Plural 

Nominative 




Genitive 




Dative 




Accusative 




Ablative 





ii. In the noun chart below, decline the noun-adjective combination good 
soldier. The nominative and genitive singular forms are done for you. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

miles bonus 


Genitive 

mllitis bonl 


Dative 



Accusative 



Ablative 




iii. Create your own noun chart for each of the noun-adjective combinations 
below and decline. Make sure you check the gender before proceeding. 


1. large body 

2. beautiful woman 
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iv. Give the case and number of the following noun forms and then translate 
each into English. Some forms have more than one possible case. 

1. mulieris bonae 

2. magna virtute 

3. lucl gratissimae 

4. noctem perpetuam 

5. mentes pulchrae 

6. mllites llberos 

7. mensibus perpetuls 

8. hostis severus 

9. pulchrarum mulierum 

10. senem bonum 

11. magna corpora 

12. flores pulchrl 

13. lucum magnamm 

14. veritatibus sevens 

15. mllitl bono 
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First- and Second-Declension Nouns 

Lecture 8 


I n the last lecture, we walked through the challenges of the first- and 
second-declension adjectives. In this lecture, we will solidify our grasp 
of first- and second-declension endings by continuing to expand our 
range with first- and second-declension nouns. The good news is that the 
endings for second-declension nouns are exactly the same as the endings 
for first- and second-declension adjectives. The only oddity is that some 
masculine nouns appear in the first declension and some feminine nouns 
appear in the second declension. However, we will begin with nouns that 
conform to type. 


Review: First-declension endings 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

-a 

-ae 

Genitive 

-ae 

-arum 

Dative 

-ae 

-Is 

Accusative 

-am 

-as 

Ablative 

-a 

-Is 


Declension of puella (first-declension noun) 
puella, puellae , f.: girl 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

puella 

puellae 

Genitive 

puellae 

puellarum 
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Dative 

puellae 

puellTs 

Accusative 

puellam 

puellas 

Ablative 

puella 

puellTs 


• Remember that the genitive case tells us what declension a noun 
belongs to. Every noun that has a genitive singular ending in -ae, as 
puellae does, is a first-declension noun. If the genitive singular ends 
in -is, it’s a third-declension noun. 

• Also remember that to find a noun’s stem or base, we go to the 
genitive singular form and remove the ending. In this instance, if 
the genitive is puellae and we remove the genitive ending -ae, we 
reveal the base: puell-. 

Declension of femina (first-declension noun) 


femina, feminae, f.: woman 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

femina 

feminae 

Genitive 

feminae 

fern inarum 

Dative 

feminae 

fern infs 

Accusative 

feminam 

feminas 

Ablative 

femina 

fern infs 


The ending -ae in the genitive singular form, Jeminae, tells us that this 
can only be a first-declension word; thus, we must follow the first- 
declension pattern. 

If we then remove the genitive ending, we find that the base is Jemin-. 
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Declension of agricola (first-declension noun) 


agricola, agricolae, m.: farmer 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

agricola 

agricolae 

Genitive 

agricolae 

agricolarum 

Dative 

agricolae 

agricolTs 

Accusative 

agri colam 

agri colas 

Ablative 

agricola 

agricolTs 


• The overwhelming majority of first-declension nouns are feminine 
in gender, but there are a few masculine nouns of the first declension, 
such as the Latin word for “farmer,” agricola, agricolae. 


• The genitive ending -ae tells us that this is a first-declension noun. 
If we remove the genitive ending from agricolae, we get the base 
agricol-. 


Review: Second-declension masculine endings 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

-us / -er 

-T 

Genitive 

-T 

-orum 

Dative 

-6 

-Is 

Accusative 

-um 

-os 

Ablative 

-6 

-Is 
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Declension of servus (second-declension noun) 


servus, servi, m.: slave 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

servus 

servi 

Genitive 

servi 

servorum 

Dative 

servo 

servls 

Accusative 

servum 

servos 

Ablative 

servo 

servls 


• Most second-declension masculine nominative singulars end in -us, 
as servus does, but some end in -r. 

• We know that servus belongs to the second declension because the 
genitive ends in -T. If we remove the genitive ending, we reveal the 
base, serv-. 


Declension of puer (second-declension noun) 
puer, puerT, m.: boy 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

puer 

puerT 

Genitive 

puerT 

puerorum 

Dative 

puero 

puerls 

Accusative 

puerum 

pueros 

Ablative 

puero 

puerls 
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• We know that puer, puerT (“boy”) belongs to the second declension 
because its genitive ends in -T. By definition, every noun with a 
genitive singular ending in -T belongs to the second declension. 


• If we remove the genitive ending, we reveal the base: puer-. 

Declension of fraxinus (second-declension noun) 
fraxinus,fraxinT, f.: ash tree 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

fraxinus 

fraxinT 

Genitive 

fraxinT 

fraxinorum 

Dative 

fraxino 

fraxinTs 

Accusative 

fraxinum 

fraxinos 

Ablative 

fraxino 

fraxinTs 


• Some words in the second declension look masculine but are feminine, 
such as the word for “ash tr ee,” fraxinus, fraxim. The word is feminine, 
but you can’t tell by looking at it. It declines just like servus. 

• If we remove the genitive ending -I, we get the base fraxirt-. 


Review: Second-declension neuter endings 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

-um 

-a 

Genitive 

-T 

-orum 

Dative 

-6 

-Is 

Accusative 

-um 

-a 

Ablative 

-6 

-Is 
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Note: The genitive ending -I tells us that a noun belongs to the second 
declension. But if a second-declension noun has a nominative that ends in 
-um, that noun is neuter. 

Declension of bellum (second-declension noun) 
bellum, belli, n.: war 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

bellum 

bella 

Genitive 

belli 

bellorum 

Dative 

bello 

bellls 

Accusative 

bellum 

bella 

Ablative 

bello 

bellls 


• In bellum, belli, we see a nominative ending in -um followed by a 
genitive ending in -I. The -um tells us that “war” is neuter, and the -T 
tells us that it belongs to the second declension. 

• If we remove the genitive ending, we reveal the base: bell-. 

Modifying nouns 

• Let’s now modify the nouns we just declined with a first- and 
second-declension adjective: boms (masculine), bona (feminine), 
bonum (neuter), which means “good.” Recall that adjectives must 
agree with the nouns they modify in case, number, and gender. 

• This first exercise is simple. Provide the Latin equivalent for the 
following English phrases, in the nominative case: 

1. the good girl 

2. the good woman 
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3. the good farmer 

4. the good slave 

5. the good boy 

6. the good ash tree 

7. the good war 

Answers: 1 .puella bona, l. jhnina bona, 3. agricola bonus, 4. servus bonus, 

5. puer bonus, 6.fraxinus bona, 7. bellum bonum. 

• In the next exercise, you’ll hear a noun-adjective combination in 
English. Translate that phrase into its Latin equivalent. 

1. to or for the good girls 

2. of the good girls 

3. “verb” the good wars 

4. by, with, or from the good slave 

5. by, with, or from the good farmer 

6. of the good slaves 

7. of the good farmers 

Answers: 1. dative plural, puellTs bonis; 2. genitive plural, puellarum 
bonarum; 3. accusative plural, bella bona; 4. ablative singular, servo bond; 
5. ablative singular, agricold bond; 6. genitive plural, servorum bonorum; 7. 
genitive plural, agricolarum bonorum. 
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Parsing a Latin sentence 

• Let’s consider a sentence adapted from Valerius Maximus’s first book 
of Memorable Deeds and Sayings, his Facta et Dicta Memorabilia. 
The sentence gives us some insight into interactions between the 
chief priest of Rome’s state religion and one of the priestesses who 
acted as guardians of the goddess Vesta’s eternal flame. 

• The sentence reads as follows: Publius Licinius pontifex maximus 
virginem Vestdlem, quia node ignem aeternum male custodit, 
fldgrd admonet. 

• Carefully parsing the sentence, we arrive at this translation: 
“Publius Licinius, the chief priest, reminds the Vestal priestess with 
a whip because at night she watches over the eternal flame poorly.” 

• Using the vocabulary of the original sentence, try to translate the 
following variations: 

1. Virgines Vestales pontificem maximum flagris custodiunt. 

2. Virgines Vestales nocte pontificem maximum custodiunt. 

Answers: 1. The Vestal priestesses guard the chief priest with whips. 2. The 

Vestal priestesses guard the chief priest at night. 


Verba 


aeternus, aeterna, aeternum: eternal 
agricola, agricolae, m.: farmer 
astrum, astrl, n.: star 
basium, basil, n.: kiss 
bellum, belli, n.: war 
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cibus, cibi, m.: food 


femina, feminae, f.: woman 
ignis, ignis, m.: fire 
male (adv.): poorly 

maximus, maxima, maximum: greatest, chief 

pontifex, pontificis, m.: priest 

puella, puellae, f.: girl 

puer, puerl, m.: boy 

quia (conj.): since, because 

servus, servl, m.: slave 

vlnum, vlnl, n.: wine 

virgo, virginis, f.: young woman, maiden (virgo Vestdlis = Vestal priestess) 


Memoranda 


Please learn the declensions of puella, puellae, fi, “girl” (App. §15); servus, 
servl, m., “slave” (App. §16); and bellum, belli, n., “war” (App. §16). 


Agenda 


i. Create your own noun chart for each of the noun-adjective combinations 
below and decline. Make sure you check the gender before proceeding. 

1. chief priest 

2. eternal star 
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3. miserable woman (use Jemina) 

4. miserable farmer 

ii. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. to/for the beautiful maiden 

2. by/with/from the great war 

3. of the large fire 

4. of the good boys 

5. most pleasing kisses (as subject) 

6. of the free women 

7. to/for the stern slave 

8. to/for the eternal fires 

9. the good girls (as direct object) 

10 . of eternal night 

iii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. ServT feminamm bene legunt. 

2. Puer miser male vlvit. 

3. Bibant virgines miserae. 

4. Mllites sever! bellum magnum agunt. 

5. Sit magnus ignis. 
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6. Possuntne agricolae bonl cibum vendere? 

7. Veritatem pontificl maximo senex bonus dlcat. 

8. Caede flores pulchros! 
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Introduction to the Passive Voice 

Lecture 9 


W e begin this lecture by reviewing all the active verb forms we’ve 
studied. However, in addition to tense (or time) and mood (i.e., 
indicative, imperative, subjunctive), verbs have voice. They can 
be active or passive. The subjects of active verbs “do” their verbs; they 
perform the action of the verb on objects: “You drive a car.” “I love this 
book.” But what if a subject does nothing and lets the verb be performed on 
it? In that case, the subject is passive: “I am hit.” To make the distinction 
between the active and passive voices in English, we need the helping verb 
to be plus a past passive participle. But in Latin, the distinction is made 
through personal endings. 


Review: Personal endings for Latin verbs, active voice 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


Review: Present active indicative conjugation of ago 


ago, agere, egT, actum: do, drive 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ago 

agimus 

2 

agis 

agitis 

3 

agit 

agunt 
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Present active subjunctive conjugation of ago 


ago, agere, egT, actum : do, drive 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

agam 

agamus 

2 

agas 

agatis 

3 

agat 

agant 


Imperative of ago 

age (singular); agite (plural) 

Infinitive of ago 

agere 


Passive personal endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-r 

-mur 

2 

-ris 

-mini 

3 

-tur 

-ntur 


Comparing active and passive of ago (indicative mood) 


Active 

Passive 

ago 

1 drive 

agor 

1 am driven 

agis 

You drive 

ageris 

You are driven 

agit 

S/he or it drives 

agitur 

S/he or it is driven 

agimus 

We drive 

agimur 

We are driven 

agitis 

Y’all drive 

agiminl 

Y’all are driven 

agunt 

They drive 

aguntur 

They are driven 
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• To form the present-tense active indicative, we started with the 
principle parts ago, agere, egi, actum and added the active personal 
endings -o, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt to the base ag-, inserting either the 
vowel i or u. 

• The passive endings -r, -ris, -tur, -mur, -mini, -ntur are applied 
similarly to the base ag-, but we observe some slight adjustments in 
the vowel to accommodate Roman pronunciation. 

o In the first-person singular, we use an “o” sound before the -r, 
and in the second-person singular, the short i of agis becomes 
even more unstressed—the unstressed “uh” sound we hear 
in ageris. 

o Other than this one exception, the vowel sequence o, i, u 
remains virtually unchanged. 


Comparing active and passive of ago (subjunctive mood) 


Active 

Passive 

agam 

1 may drive 

agar 

1 may be driven 

agas 

You may drive 

agaris 

You may be driven 

agat 

S/he or it may drive 

agatur 

S/he or it may be driven 

agamus 

We may drive 

agamur 

We may be driven 

agatis 

Y’all may drive 

agaminl 

Y’all may be driven 

agant 

They may drive 

agantur 

They may be driven 


• The subjunctive is even more regular. As you recall, for the active, 
we start with the personal endings -m, -s, -t, -mus, -tis, -nt and 
attach them to the base ag-, inserting the vowel a. 

• For the present passive subjunctive, we similarly apply the personal 
passive endings -r, -ris, -tur, -mur, -mini, -ntur to the base ag-, 
inserting the vowel a. 
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Comparing active and passive of ago (infinitive) 

• For the infinitive, we start with the second principle part, agere 
(“to drive”), remove the active infinitive ending -ere, substitute the 
present passive infinitive ending -T, and get agT (“to be driven”). 


Comparing active and passive of ago (imperative mood) 


Active 

Passive 

age! 

Drive! 

agere! 

Be driven! 

agite! 

Drive (y’all)! 

agiminT! 

Be driven (y’all)! 


• Note that the second-person singular command form, agere, looks 
and sounds like the active infinitive “to drive.” Note, too, that 
the second-person plural command form, agimim, looks like the 
second-person plural indicative. 

• These forms can be confusing, but context will help us sort them out. 

Present passive indicative of diico 


diico, diicere, diixT, ductum: lead 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ducor 

ducimur 

2 

duceris 

duciminT 

3 

ducitur 

ducuntur 


Present passive subjunctive of diico 
diico, diicere, diixT, ductum : lead 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ducar 

ducamur 
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2 

ducaris 

ducaminT 

3 

ducatur 

ducantur 


Present passive infinitive of cliicd 
duel 

Present passive imperative of diico 
ducere (singular); duciminl (plural) 

Quiz 

In each of the following English sentences, a form of the verb “to lead” 
appears in the passive. Provide the Latin equivalent. 

1. The legion is led by Caesar. 

2. Let the legion be led by Labienus! 

3. We are being led into prison. 

4. If we should be led into prison. 

5. Let them be led by us! 

6. Are y ’all being led to prison? 

7. You, my friend, are being led to prison. 

8. To be led to prison, however, is better than to be crucified. 

9. Listen well, my friend, and be led to glory! 

10. Sorry, my friends, be led to prison! 
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Answers: 1. diicitur, indicative, statement of fact; 2. ducatur, hortatory 
subjunctive; 3. diicimur, indicative; 4. ducamur, subjunctive in a condition; 
5. diicantur, hortatory subjunctive; 6. duciminl, indicative; 7. diiceris, 
indicative; 8. duel , infinitive; 9. diicere, singular imperative; 10. duciminl, 
plural imperative. 

The agent of a passive verb 

• In English, we use the preposition “by” to indicate the performer 
or agent of a passive verb: “The legion is led by Caesar.” Latin 
likewise uses a preposition, ab or d (the “b” can fall off before 
consonants), together with the ablative. 

• Here’s an example: Legio ab Caesare diicitur, “The legion 
(nominative subject) is led (present passive indicative) by 
(preposition) Caesar (ablative of personal agent),” or “The legion is 
being led by Caesar.” 

• Let’s compare two somewhat similar sentences: (1) Caesarpugione 
interficitur, “Caesar (nominative subject) is killed ( interficitur) 
by an ablative dagger (pugione).” (2) Caesar a Bruto interficitur, 
“Caesar (nominative subject) is killed ( interficitur ) by an ablative 
Brutus ( Brutd ).” 

o Notice that with the person, Brutus, we inserted the preposition 
a, but for the dagger, we did not; we used the ablative by itself. 
A dagger is merely the means or tool that a thinking agent (i.e., 
a person) employs. 

o Caesar is killed by means of a dagger by the personal agent 
Brutus. Personal agents must be indicated by deploying the 
preposition ab or a. By contrast, the means, tool, or instrument 
by which an action is accomplished should be expressed by the 
ablative without a preposition. 

Translating Cicero and Vergil 

• In a speech delivered in defense of the Greek poet Archias, Cicero 
writes, “ Optimus quisque gloria diicitur,” meaning “Each or every 
best person ( optimus quisque ) by means of glory or fame ( gloria ) is 
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led ( diicitur ),” or ‘‘Every best person is led by fame.” Gloria here is 
the fame that derives from great accomplishments, such as winning 
a major battle. 

o In other words, Cicero suggests that glory, fame, or honor is 
the means by which each best person is led or, to use a more 
modern concept, motivated. 

o The best among us are motivated by fame or the honor that 
derives from accomplishment. 

• In another speech, Cicero took a less kindly view of someone’s 
motivation: “ Favore populT diicitur” meaning “He is being led—or 
motivated—by the favor of the people.” Each or every best person 
is motivated by gloria , the fame that comes from accomplishment 
or honor, not by means of the favor of the unruly mob. 

• In his story of pius Aeneas (“god-fearing Aeneas”), Vergil expressed 
how the Romans understood themselves: “ AuguriTs agimur dlvum” 
meaning “We are driven or led by the divine signs of the gods.” 


Verba 


ab (preposition + ablative): by, from (the b can be omitted when ab is 
coupled with a word that begins with a consonant: a Caesare = by Caesar) 

colo, colere, colul, cultum: worship 

diico, ducere, duxl, ductum: lead; consider, regard 

legio, legionis, f.: legion 


Memoranda 


Please learn the personal passive endings of the Latin verb. Leam the present 
tense passive in the indicative and subjunctive, the present passive infinitive, 
and the present passive imperatives of pond (which may also be found in 
App. §55). 
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Agenda 


i. In the verb chart below, give the active personal endings of Latin verbs. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




ii. In the verb chart below, give the passive personal endings of Latin verbs. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



2 



3 




iii. Create your own verb chart for each of the following verbs and conjugate 
in the mood and voice indicated. 

1. colo (indicative passive) 

2. desino (subjunctive passive) 

3. lego (subjunctive active) 

4. duco (indicative active) 

5. mitto (subjunctive passive) 

iv. Translate the following into Latin. (Each answer will be a single word.) 

1. I am sent. 

2. I may be sent. 
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3. We send. 


4. Let us lead. 

5. Lead! (addressing one person) 

6. Let them be led. 

7. to be sold 

8. You (plural) are selling. 

9. It is being sold. 

10. Be driven! (addressing more than one person) 

11 . to drive 

12. I may drive. 

v. Describe the difference between the ablative of means and the ablative 
of agent. 

vi. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. The soldiers are being led by Caesar. 

2. He is able to be led by truth. 
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Third -io and Fourth-Conjugation Verbs 

Lecture 10 


I n the last lecture, we studied the passive voice. We’ll return to the passive 
voice in a future lecture, but now, to avoid getting bogged down in too 
many endings at the same time, we’ll focus more exclusively on the active 
voice. Keep in mind, however, that our knowledge of the model verb pdnd, 
pdnere, posui, positum, both active and passive, represents an essential basis 
for understanding some small variations on the pattern of pond and is, thus, 
a key to unlocking two more conjugations that follow the pattern of this third 
conjugation closely: specifically, third -io and fourth-conjugation verbs. 


Review: Personal endings for Latin verbs, active voice 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


Review: Present active indicative conjugation of pond 


pond,ponere,posuT,positum: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

pono 

ponimus 

2 

ponis 

ponitis 

3 

ponit 

ponunt 


Review: Present active subjunctive conjugation of pono 
pdnd,pdnere,posui,positum: put, place 
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Singular 

Plural 

1 

ponam 

ponamus 

2 

ponas 

ponatis 

3 

ponat 

ponant 


Review: Imperative of pond 
pone (singular); ponite (plural) 
Review: Infinitive of potto 

ponere 

Review: Passive personal endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-r 

-mur 

2 

-ris 

-mini 

3 

-tur 

-ntur 


Present passive indicative conjugation of pond 
pond,ponere,posuT,position: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ponor 

ponimur 

2 

poneris 

poniminT 

3 

ponitur 

ponuntur 
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Comparison of three verbs (indicative) 


Present Active Indicative 

pono 

capio 

sentio 

ponis 

capis 

sentTs 

ponit 

capit 

sentit 

ponimus 

capimus 

sentimus 

ponitis 

capitis 

sentltis 

ponunt 

capiunt 

sentiunt 


• As you can see, there are two minor differences between the present 
active indicative conjugations of pdnd (“I put”) and capio (“I 
take”). With capio, we insert an i before the o of the first-person 
singular and another i before the u of the third-person plural. The 
verb capio represents a subset of the third conjugation, which we 
call the “third -io.” 

• The verb in the third column, sentio, demonstrates more than just 
an i before the o of the first-person singular and another i before the 
u of the third-person plural. The pronunciation of some forms of 
sentio is, as a result of some long T’s (marked with macrons), rather 
different in some places. The f s in sentio are long in the second- 
person singular, the first-person plural, and the second-person 
plural. This has a major impact on accent. 

• In the first-person plural, the accent in sentimus shifts to the 
second-to-last syllable because the i in sentimus is long. The 
same phenomenon occurs in the second-person plural. Sentio is 
different enough to represent a separate conjugation, called the 
fourth conjugation. 
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Patterns in the three verbs 



Third 

Third -io 

Fourth 


pono, ponere 

capio, capere 

sentio, sentTre 

Pattern 

-6, -ere 

-io, -ere 

-io, -Ire 

Stem 

pone- 

cape- 

sentT- 


• The first two principal parts of a Latin verb determine the 
conjugation and will help us decide whether to insert an i before 
the o of the first-person singular and the u of the third-person plural 
and, if the verb belongs to the fourth conjugation, to make the i of 
the other persons long (i.e., pronounced “ee”). 

• If we remove the -re from the second principal part, we obtain the 
verb stem. For example, if we remove the -re from ponere, we get 
the stem pone-. Similarly, for the third -io verb capio, capere, if we 
remove the -re from capere, we get the stem cape-. But with the 
fourth-conjugation verb sentio, sentTre, if we remove the -re from 
sentTre, we get the stem sent!-. The I in the stem is the source of 
variation in pronunciation, as well as some other differences. 

Quiz 

You will hear the first two principal parts of a verb in Latin. Decide whether 

the verb is third conjugation, third -io, or fourth. 

1. cedd, cedere (go away or yield) 

2. conduco, conducere (lead) 

3. venid, venire (come, go, or arrive) 

4. fugio, fugere (flee) 

5. bibd, bibere (drink) 
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6 . cupio, cupere (want, desire) 

7. custodid, custodTre (guard) 

8 . amo, amare (love) 

Answers: 1. third, 2. third, 3. fourth, 4. third -io, 5. third, 6. third -io, 7. 
fourth, 8. first (trick question!). 


Comparison of three verbs (subjunctive) 


Present Active Subjunctive 

ponam 

capiam 

sentiam 

ponas 

capias 

sentias 

ponat 

capiat 

sentiat 

ponamus 

capiamus 

sentiamus 

ponatis 

capiatis 

sentiatis 

ponant 

capiant 

sentiant 


• We form the present active subjunctive for capio and sentid in the 
same manner as we did for pond. We use the personal active ending 
-m in the first-person singular and insert the vowel a before the 
active personal endings. 

• Note, however, that if there is an i before the o in a verb’s first 
principal part, that i will appear before the a of the subjunctive, as 

well. 


Comparing active imperative forms 


Present Active Imperative 

pone! 

cape! 

sent!! 

ponite! 

capite! 

sentTte! 
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• If we compare the command forms for these three conjugations, we 
see that the third -io imperatives look the same as the imperatives of 
the third. Pone and cape both end in a short e, just like their stems. 
In the plural, we find ponite and capite. 

• The fourth conjugation, in contrast, retains the I that we found in its 
base. The singular command is sent! and the plural is sentTte. The I 
affects the accent of the second-person plural, as well. SentTte has 
an accent on the second-to-last syllable, whereas ponite and capite 
have their accents on the third-from-last syllables. 

Pliny the Elder 

• Pliny the Elder wrote an encyclopedia of natural history, the 
Historia Naturdlis, which is a treasure trove of ancient attitudes 
toward just about everything. 

• In his work, Pliny discusses bodies and the pleasures of the body. 
In particular, he wrote, “Z)z/o sunt liquores humariis corporibus 
gratissimi, intus vM, fans oleT ,” meaning, ‘‘Two are the fluids to 
human bodies most pleasing, indoors [the fluid] of wine, outdoors 
[the fluid] of olive oil.” 


Verba 


adsum, adesse, adful (compound of sum): be present 

capio, capere, cepl, captum: seize, capture 

cupio, cupere, cuplvl, cupltum: desire, want 

custodio, custodlre, custodlvl, custodltum: guard, defend, protect 

fiigio, fugere, fugl: flee, run away 

laetus, laeta, laetum: happy, joyful 

sentio, sentlre, sens!, sensum: feel, perceive 
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urbs, urbis, f.: city 

venio, venire, venl, ventum: come 


Memoranda 


Please learn the principal parts, the present-tense active indicative and 
subjunctive, present-tense active infinitive, and imperatives of third 
-io conjugation capio (cf. App. §56) and fourth conjugation sentio (cf. 
App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Make a verb chart for each of the following verbs and conjugate in the 
present tense active of the mood indicated. 

1. capio (indicative) 

2. fugio (subjunctive) 

3. sentio (subjunctive) 

4. venio (indicative) 

ii. Please translate the following into Latin. (Each answer will be a 
single word.) 

1. They may come. 

2. We are coming. 

3. Flee! (plural) 

4. Let him seize. 

5. to desire 
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6. Be present! (singular) 

7. You (plural) are present. 

8. Protect! (plural) 

9. She is protecting. 

10. I may feel. 

iii. Make a noun chart and decline happy woman. 

iv. Please translate the following into English. 

1. In Bethlehem venire non possunt. 

2. Possumusne in Bethlehem venire? 

3. Veniant in Bethlehem. 

4. Urbem legio magna custodlre potest. 

5. Veritatem custodiat senex. 

6. Possuntne mllites sever! hostes Caesaris vincere? 

7. Ex urbe fugiamus. 

8. Fugimus ex urbe. 

9. Mllites veniunt, ut urbem custodiant. 

10. Discipull pulchram linguam Latlnam discere cupiunt, ut laetl sint. 
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First- and Second-Conjugation Verbs 

Lecture 11 


I n the last lecture, we expanded our verbal range by adding two more 
conjugations, the third -io and the fourth. In this lecture, we’ll look at 
the final two conjugations, the first and second. These conjugations are 
traditionally taught first because they’re considered easier—they’re more 
regular—but they tend to condition students to expect regularity. Thus, if 
you have mastered the vowel variations in the third conjugation, you won’t 
have any difficulty with the first and second conjugations. 

Review: Personal endings for Latin verbs, active voice 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


Review: Present active indicative conjugation of capio 
capio, capere, cepT, captum: take, grab, seize 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

capio 

capimus 

2 

capis 

capitis 

3 

capit 

capiunt 


Review: Present active subjunctive conjugation of capio 
capio, capere, cepT, captum : take, grab, seize 
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Singular 

Plural 

1 

capiam 

capiamus 

2 

capias 

capiatis 

3 

capiat 

capiant 


Review: Imperative of cap id 
cape (singular); capite (plural) 
Review: Infinitive of capid 

capere 

Comparison of three verbs 


Present Active Indicative 

1 st Conj. 

2 nd Conj. 

3 rd Conj. -i'o 

-6, -are 

-eo, -ere 

-io, -ere 

amo 

video 

capio 

amas 

vides 

capis 

amat 

videt 

capit 

amamus 

videmus 

capimus 

amatis 

videtis 

capitis 

amant 

vident 

capiunt 


• For all three verbs, the personal active endings remain -o or -m, -s, 
-t, -mus, -tis, -nt. For amd, we find an a as the theme vowel, and for 
video, we find an e. 

• But the letter a is the sign of the subjunctive! That’s true for all 
conjugations except the first. For first-conjugation verbs, the letter a 
is the sign of the indicative. 
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Lecture 11: First- and Second-Conjugation Verbs 


We can distinguish the conjugations by their principal parts. We 
call this “conjugation identification”; all you need to determine the 
pattern or conjugation are the first two principal parts. 


Comparing patterns 



1 st Conj. 

2nd 

Conj. 

3 rd Conj. 

3 rd -io 
Conj. 

4 th Conj. 

Pr. Parts 

amo, 

amare 

video, 

videre 

pono, 

ponere 

capio, 
cape re 

sentio, 
sen tire 

Pattern 

-6, -are 

-eo, -ere 

-o, -ere 

-io, -ere 

-io, -Ire 

Stem 

ama- 

vide- 

pone- 

cape- 

sent!- 

Theme Vowel 

long a 

long e 

short e 

short e 

long T 


• Beginning with the first conjugation, we see that amd (“I love”) 
ends in an o; the second principal part, amare (“to love”), reveals 
are. An o followed by an are means that the verb belongs to the first 
conjugation. If we remove the -re from the infinitive, we reveal the 
verb stem and its theme vowel: amd- and a long a. Note that the a is 
what we found in our first table between the base and the personal 
active endings. 

• The second-conjugation verb, video, videre (“to see”), differs from 
the third conjugation in two ways. We see an e before the 5 in the 
first principal part, and the second principal part has ere, which 
of course, puts the stress accent on the second-to-last syllable. 
The pattern for second-conjugation verbs is, thus, eo in the first 
principal part, followed by ere in the second principal part. And if 
we remove the -re from videre, we get the stem vide-, with long e 
as the theme vowel. 

• The pattern for the third conjugation is 6 followed by ere. The stem 
of ponere is pone, and the theme vowel is short e. 
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• The pattern for the third -io is io followed by ere. The stem of 
capere is cape, and the theme vowel is short e. 

• Finally, the pattern for the fourth-conjugation verb sentio, sentTre 
(“to feel”) is id followed by Ire. The stem of sentire is sent!, and the 
theme vowel is long T. 

Quiz 

Identify the correct conjugation for each of the following Latin verbs. 

1. cupid, cupere (desire) 

2. laudo, laudare (praise) 

3. habeo, habere (have or hold) 

4. audio, audlre (hear) 

Answers: 1. third -io, 2. first, 3. second, 4. fourth. 

Comparing present active indicative 


Present Active Indicative 

1 st Conj. 

2 nd Conj. 

3 rd Conj. 

-6, -are 

-eo, -ere 

-6, -ere 

amo 

video 

pono 

amas 

vides 

ponis 

amat 

videt 

ponit 

amamus 

videmus 

ponimus 

amatis 

videtis 

ponitis 

amant 

vident 

ponunt 
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Comparing present active subjunctive 


Present Active Subjunctive 

1 st Conj. 

2 nd Conj. 

3 rd Conj. 

-6,-are 

-ed, -ere 

-6, -ere 

amem 

videam 

ponam 

ames 

videas 

ponas 

amet 

videat 

ponat 

amemus 

videamus 

ponamus 

ametis 

videatis 

ponatis 

ament 

videant 

ponant 


Comparing imperative forms 


Present Active Imperative 

First 

Second 

Third 

Third -/o 

Fourth 

ama! 

vide! 

pone! 

cape! 

sent!! 

amate! 

videte! 

ponite! 

capite! 

sentTte! 


O Come, All Ye Faithful 

Adestefideles laeti triumphantes 
VenTte, venTte in Bethlehem. 

Natum videte Regem angeldrum. 

VenTte adoremus 
VenTte adoremus 
VenTte addremus 
Dominum. 
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Verba 


adoro, adorare, adoravl, adoratum: worship, adore 

amo, amare, amavl, amatum: love 

angelus, angeli, m.: angel, messenger 

audio, audlre, audlvl, audltum: hear, listen to 

domina, dominae, f.: mistress 

dominus, dominl, m.: master, lord 

habeo, habere, habul, habitum: have, hold; consider 

laudo, laudare, laudavT, laudatum: praise 

liber, libri, m.: book 

rex, regis, m.: king 

video, videre, vldT, visum: see, discern 


Memoranda 


Please learn the principal parts, the present-tense active indicative and 
subjunctive, present-tense active infinitive, and imperatives of first 
conjugation amo (cf. App. §53) and second conjugation video (cf. App. §54). 
Additional remarks on conjugation may be found in App. §§49-51. 


Agenda 


i. Make a noun chart and decline good king. 
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ii. Fill in the blanks. 


1. The infinitive of first-conjugation verbs ends in_. 

2. The infinitive of second-conjugation verbs ends in_. 

3. The infinitive of third-conjugation verbs ends in_. 

4. The infinitive of third -io conjugation verbs ends in_. 

5. The infinitive of fourth-conjugation verbs ends in_. 

iii. Make a verb chart for each of the following verbs and conjugate in the 
present active of the mood indicated. 

1. audio (indicative) 

2. amo (indicative) 

3. habeo (subjunctive) 

4. video (indicative) 

5. adoro (subjunctive) 

iv. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. We adore the great master. 

2. Let her adore the good king. 

3. See (singular) the king of angels! 

4. She can hear the king’s legions. 

5. Do you (singular) love the beautiful soldier? 
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6. You (plural) may praise the great woman’s strength. 

7. They are praising the truth. 

8. Love the truth, Caesar! 

9. She is not happy and deceives the Roman people. 

10. We do not see the great king but we can perceive the strength of 
(his) soldiers. 

11. We are not able to love the stern master. 

12. Let the master read good books, so that he may love the truth. 

13. He does not have strength of mind. 

14. Let us have food and wine! 

15. They come to Bethlehem so that they may adore the king. 
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Reading a Famous Latin Love Poem 

Lecture 12 


I n this lecture, we will reap the rewards of our work by reading a love 
poem by Catullus in the original Latin. The poem tells of Catullus’s plan 
to prevent the possibility that “judgmental old men’’ might cast a spell on 
him and his lover, Lesbia, if they knew the exact number of kisses the two 
had exchanged. Catullus will foil the old men by having Lesbia give him an 
uncountable number of kisses. This poem will not only allow us to review 
the forms we have studied so far, but it will also enable us to love in Latin. 

Catullus (84-54 B.C.E.) 

• The Roman poet Catullus lived in the age of Julius Caesar and 
wrote poems to a woman he called Lesbia. Sources identify her as 
one of the famous Clodia sisters, all given the feminine form of 
their father’s (masculine) name, Clodius. 

• In Catullus’s day, women of the ruling class often conducted affairs 
with younger lovers, especially younger lovers who aimed to rise in 
politics. Catullus may have fallen into this category. We know that 
his father was important enough to entertain Caesar in his home. 
And the young Catullus had to apologize for some satirical verses 
he had written about the famous proconsul of Gaul. Catullus was a 
well-educated scion of the ruling class. 

• Clodia was the wife of a powerful politician; thus, it is perhaps not 
surprising that Catullus used a pseudonym for her in his poems. He 
called her Lesbia, after the island Lesbos that was home to Sappho, 
the famous Greek female love poet. 
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Let us live, my Lesbia, and let us love 

by Catullus 

VTvamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
rumoresque senum severiorum 
omnes unlus aestimemus assis! 

Soles occidere et redlre possunt: 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

Da ml basia mllle, deinde centum, 
dein mllle altera, dein secunda centum, 
deinde usque altera mllle, deinde centum. 

Dein, cum mllia multa fecerimus, 
conturbabimus ilia, ne sciamus, 
aut ne quis malus invidere possit, 
cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. 


Let us live, my Lesbia, and let us love, 

and the rumors of the judgmental old men 

all (of them) let us reckon at the value of a single penny! 

Suns can set and return: 

for us when once the brief light has set, 

a single everlasting night must be slept. 

Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, 
then another thousand, then a second hundred, 
then up to another thousand, then a hundred. 

Then, when many thousands we shall have made, 
we will confuse those (kisses), so that we do not know, 
or so that someone evil cannot cast a spell, 
as he would know how many kisses there were. 
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Verba 


aestimo, aestimare, aestimavl, aestimatum: estimate, value, rate 
alter, altera, alteram: another, the other 
atque (conjunction): and 
meus, mea, meum: my 

occido, occidere, occidi, occasum: fall, fall down, go down, set 
rumor, ramoris, m.: gossip, report 
sol, solis, m.: sun 


Memoranda 


Please memorize as many lines of Catullus 5 ( VTvdmus, mea Lesbid) as 
you care to have on hand for your own personal performances. A collateral 
benefit of memorizing poetry is that you will then have examples in mind 
when you search your memory for vocabulary and endings. 


Agenda 


i. Make a verb chart for each of the following verbs and conjugate in the 
present tense of the voice and mood indicated. 

1. vivo (active indicative) 

2. amo (active subjunctive) 

3. aestimo (active subjunctive) 

4. amo (active indicative) 

5. vivo (active subjunctive) 

no 







ii. Make a verb chart for each of the following irregular verbs and conjugate 
in the present tense of the mood indicated: 

1. sum (indicative) 

2. possum (subjunctive) 

iii. Give the imperative forms, with translations, of the following verbs. 

1. disco 

2. adoro 

3. habeo 

4. possum 

5. audio 

iv. Make a noun chart and decline everlasting light. 

v. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. Let us live. 

2. Let them love. 

3. They love. 

4. We may hear the old man. 

5. The old man hears the truth. 

6. She is praising the master’s wine. 

7. Listen to (plural) my king! 


ill 
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8. The sun is setting. 

9. Do you (singular) love another woman? 

10. The wretched legions do not see the light. 
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The Present Passive of All Conjugations 

Lecture 13 


C atullus, Lesbia, life, death, love, and countless kisses—those were 
our topics in the last lecture, and we explored them all in the original 
Latin. In this lecture, our topic is almost as exciting: the present 
passive in the first, second, third -io, and fourth conjugations. We will first 
review the personal endings for Latin verbs in the passive voice and then 
walk through the conjugations of our model verbs. We’ll close by parsing a 
quote from Genesis and the opening of a prayer to the emperor Tiberius. 


Review: Personal endings for Latin verbs, active voice 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 / -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


Review: Personal endings for Latin verbs, passive voice 



Singular 

Plural 

i 

-r 

-mur 

2 

-ris 

-mini 

3 

-tur 

-ntur 


Principal parts: capio 

• The principal parts of the verb capio are capio, capere, cepi, captum. 

• The pattern in the first two principal parts is -io followed by short 
-ere; thus, the conjugation is third -io. 
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Review: Present active indicative conjugation of capio 


capid, capere, cepT, caption: take, grab, seize 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

capio 

capimus 

2 

capis 

capitis 

3 

capit 

capiunt 


Present passive indicative conjugation of capio 
capio, capere, cepl, captum: take, grab, seize 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

capior 

capimur 

2 

caperis 

capiminl 

3 

capitur 

capiuntur 


Present passive subjunctive conjugation of capio 
capio, capere, cepl, caption: take, grab, seize 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

capiar 

capiamur 

2 

capiaris 

capiaminT 

3 

capiatur 

capiantur 


Passive imperative of capio 
capere (singular); capiminl (plural) 
Passive infinitive of capio 

cap! 
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Review: Verb stems 



1 st Conj. 

2 nd Conj. 

3 rd Conj. 

3 rd -io Conj. 

4 th Conj. 


amo, 

amare 

video, 

videre 

pono, 

ponere 

capio, 

capere 

sentio, 

sentTre 

Pattern 

-o, -are 

-eo, -ere 

-o, -ere 

-io, -ere 

-io, -Ire 

Stem 

ama- 

vide- 

pone- 

cape- 

sent!- 

Theme 

Vowel 

long a 

long e 

short e 

short e 

long T 


Present passive indicative conjugations 


Present Passive Indicative 

1 st Conj. 

2 nd Conj. 

3 rd Conj. 

3 rd -io Conj. 

4 th Conj. 

amor 

videor 

ponor 

capior 

sentior 

amaris 

videris 

poneris 

caperis 

sentlris 

amatur 

videtur 

ponitur 

capitur 

sentltur 

amamur 

videmur 

ponimur 

capimur 

sentTmur 

amaminT 

videminT 

poniminl 

capiminT 

sentTminT 

amantur 

videntur 

ponuntur 

capiuntur 

sentiuntur 
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Present passive subjunctive conjugations 


Present Passive Subjunctive 

1 st Conj. 

2 nd Conj. 

3 rd Conj. 

3 rd -i'o Conj. 

4 th Conj. 

amer 

videar 

ponar 

capiar 

sentiar 

ameris 

videaris 

ponaris 

capiaris 

sentiaris 

ametur 

videatur 

ponatur 

capiatur 

sentiatur 

amemur 

videamur 

ponamur 

capiamur 

sentiamur 

ameminT 

videaminT 

ponaminT 

capiaminT 

sentiaminT 

amentur 

videantur 

ponantur 

capiantur 

sentiantur 


Parsing Genesis 1:9 and a prayer to Tiberius 

• The first part of Genesis 1:9 reads, in “vulgar Latin,” as follows: 
dixit vero Deus: congregentur aquae ... in locum iinum. Parsing 
this quote, we arrive at the following translation: “In truth God said: 
let the waters be gathered together into one place!” 

• Valerius Maximus opens his Memorable Deeds and Sayings, his 
Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, with a prayer to the Caesar whom 
we know as the Roman emperor Tiberius: Tie, Caesar, invocd, 
cuius caelesti providentid virtutes ... benignissime foventur, vitia 
severissime vindicantur. 

o The first phrase, Te, Caesar, invocd, means, “I invoke you, O 
Caesar.” An ancient prayer always required invocation of the 
correct deity. 

o As a whole, the prayer can be translated as: “You, Caesar, I 
invoke, by whose heavenly foresight virtues are fostered most 
kindly; vices are punished most severely.” 
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Verba 


aqua, aquae, f.: water 
benignissime, adv.: most kindly 
caelestis, caeleste, third-declension adj.: heavenly 
caelum, caell, n.: sky, heaven 

congrego, congregare, congregavl, congregatum: gather together, assemble 
deus, del, m.: god 

foveo, fovere, fovl, fotum: cherish, foster, nourish 
imperator, imperatoris, m.: commander, emperor 
in (prep. + ablative): in, on 
in (prep. + accusative): into 

invoco, invocare, invocavl, invocatum: call upon, invoke 

locus, loci, m.: place 

multus, multa, multum: much, many 

providentia, providentiae, f.: foresight, providence 

severissime, adv.: most severely 

sub (prep. + ablative): under 

tu, tul, tibi, te, te (personal pronoun; App. §40): you (sing.) 
unus, iina, unum: one 
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vindico, vindicare, vindicavi, vindication: punish, avenge 


vitium, vitii, n.: vice 


Memoranda 


Please learn the present passive indicative and subjunctive, present passive 
infinitive, and present passive imperatives of the model verbs amo (App. 
§53), video (App. §54), pond (App. §55), capio (App. §56), and sentio 
(App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate the following verbs in the present tense, using the voice and 
mood indicated. 

1. laudo (active indicative) 

2. video (passive subjunctive) 

3. sentio (passive indicative) 

4 . congrego (active subjunctive) 

5 . habeo (active indicative) 

6. audio (passive subjunctive) 

ii. Please translate the following sentences into Latin. 

1. The girl loves one boy. 

2 . Many girls are loved by the boy. 

3. Let the wretched maiden cease to love the beautiful boy. 

4 . Let the good old men be heard by Caesar. 
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5. Caesar is not heard by (his) soldiers. 

6. The joyful farmers are assembling in the city. 

7. Assemble, slaves! 

8. We are being gathered together under the large elm tree. 

9. Let the cities be guarded by the commander’s legions. 

10. Are you (singular) seen by the woman? 

11. Do you (plural) see the other boy in the water? 

12. Can the enemies be captured? 

13. I cannot be heard by the students. 

14. May the gods be praised! 

15. The light of truth is not perceived by the king. 
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Third-Declension Adjectives 

Lecture 14 


I n this lecture, we will revisit the third declension. We will review the 
endings for nouns and then turn our attention to third-declension 
adjectives, which are similar to, but not always exactly the same as, 
the endings for third-declension nouns. Compared to learning the third 
declension from scratch, what we face in this lecture is relatively small 
scale. As so often in Latin, there are patterns, and we’ll identify those helpful 
patterns in this lecture. 

Review: Third-declension masculine and feminine noun endings 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

*** 

-es 

Genitive 

-is 

-um 

Dative 

-I 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-em 

-es 

Ablative 

-e 

-ibus 


Review: Declension of miles (third-declension masculine noun) 
miles, mllitis, m.: soldier 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

mTles 

mTlites 

Genitive 

mTlitis 

mTlitum 

Dative 

mTlitT 

mTlitibus 

Accusative 

mTlitem 

mTlites 

Ablative 

mTlite 

mTlitibus 
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Review: Neuter endings for third-declension nouns 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

*** 

-a 

Genitive 

-is 

-um 

Dative 

-T 

-ibus 

Accusative 

*** 

-a 

Ablative 

-e 

-ibus 


Review: Declension of corpus (third-declension neuter noun) 
corpus, corporis, n.: body 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

corpus 

corpora 

Genitive 

corporis 

corporum 

Dative 

corporT 

corporibus 

Accusative 

corpus 

corpora 

Ablative 

corpore 

corporibus 
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Comparison: Regular third-declension noun and adjective endings 



3 rd -Declension 
Masc. & Fem. 
Nouns 

3 rd -Declension 
Masc. & Fem. 
Adjectives 

3 rd -Declension 

Neuter 

Nouns 

3 rd -Declension 

Neuter 

Adjectives 

Singular 

Nominative 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Genitive 

-is 

-is 

-is 

-is 

Dative 

-T 

-T 

-I 

-I 

Accusative 

-em 

-em 

* 

* 

Ablative 

-e 

-T 

-e 

-T 

Plural 

Nominative 

-es 

-es 

-a 

-ia 

Genitive 

-um 

-ium 

-um 

-ium 

Dative 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-es 

-es 

-a 

-ia 

Ablative 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 


• If we compare third-declension noun and adjective endings case 
by case, we see that nouns and adjectives of the third declension 
have the same endings in the nominative singular, genitive singular, 
dative singular, and accusative singular. 

• Third-declension nouns and adjectives differ in the ablative singular. 
Adjectives use long T, rather than a short e. In truth, however, this 
confused even the Romans a bit. They would sometimes slip and 
use e in the ablative singular where they should have used an T or an 
T where they should have used an e, especially in inscriptions. 

• Masculine and feminine nouns of the third declension have the 
same endings as third-declension adjectives in the nominative and 
accusative plurals: -es. 
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• Neuter nouns have nominative and accusative plurals ending in 
-a, and neuter adjectives have nominative and accusative plurals 
ending in -ia. 

• In the genitive plural, third-declension nouns have -um as their 
ending. Adjectives have -ium. 

• The dative and ablative plurals are the same for all genders of both 
nouns and adjectives: -ibus. 

• Apart from the ablative singular, we could easily translate all third- 
declension adjectives on sight, even if we didn’t understand why 
stray V s appeared here and there. 

Quiz 

For the following lexical entries, provide the declension. Remember, we 

know the declensions of nouns by their genitives. 

1. puer, puerT, m., boy 

2. bellum, belli , n., war 

3. servus, servT, m., slave 

4. vulnus, vulneris, n., wound 

5. nox, noctis, f., night 

6. puella, puellae, f., girl 

7. poeta,poetae, m., poet 

8. senex, senis, m., old man 

Answers: 1. genitive ends in -I, second-declension masculine; 2. genitive 

ends in -T, second-declension neuter; 3. genitive ends in -T, second-declension 

masculine; 4. genitive ends in -is, third-declension neuter; 5. genitive ends 
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in -is, third-declension feminine; 6. genitive ends in -ae, first-declension 
feminine (the majority of first-declension nouns are feminine); 7. genitive 
ends in -ae, first-declension masculine (there are some first-declension 
masculine nouns; it is the genitive, not the gender, that dictates declension); 
8. genitive ends in -is, third-declension masculine. 

Declension of adjectives 

• Adjectives appear in three genders because they need to be able 
to modify nouns of all three genders. How, then, do we recognize 
whether adjectives belong to the first and second declensions or to 
the third declension? 

• If we see the endings -a, -um, the adjective is first and second 
declension. Consider the following examples: 

o bonus, bona, bonum (or, as it’s more likely to appear in a 
dictionary: bon*us, a, um, adj., good). 

Here, we’re supposed to know that we put the endings -a and 
-um on the stem bon- to create the feminine and neuter forms. 
Note again that these endings are all nominative. Dictionaries 
generally list adjectives exclusively in the nominative (with 
some exceptions). 

o liber, -a, -um, adj., free 

Sometimes, the masculine ends in -r rather than -us in the 
nominative. How would we say “the free girl’’? puella libera. 
“The free body”? corpus liberum. “The free soldier”? miles 
liber. The giveaway is found in the endings -a, -um. Anytime 
we see three adjective endings concluding with -a, -um, the 
adjective will belong to the first and second declensions. 

• Third-declension adjectives come in three varieties: with three 
endings, two endings, or one ending in the nominative singular. 
Indeed, the only place where third-declension adjectives sometimes 
differ from each other is in the nominative singular. 
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Third-declension adjectives, two endings (the most common variety) 


facilis,facile: happy 



Singular 

Plural 

Masc. & Fern. 

Neuter 

Masc. & Fern. 

Neuter 

Nominative 

facilis 

facile 

faciles 

facilia 

Genitive 

facilis 

facilis 

facilium 

facilium 

Dative 

facilT 

facilT 

facilibus 

facilibus 

Accusative 

facilem 

facile 

faciles 

facilia 

Ablative 

facilT 

facilT 

facilibus 

facilibus 


Third-declension adjectives, three endings 
acer, acris, acre : sharp, fierce 



Singular 

Plural 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter 

Nominative 

acer 

acris 

acre 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Genitive 

acris 

acris 

acris 

acrium 

acrium 

acrium 

Dative 

acrl 

acrl 

acrl 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

Accusative 

acrem 

acrem 

acre 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Ablative 

acrl 

acrl 

acrl 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 
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Third-declension adjectives, one ending 


audax, gen. audacis: bold 



Singular 

Plural 

Masc. & Fem. 

Neuter 

Masc. & Fem. 

Neuter 

Nominative 

audax 

audax 

audaces 

audacia 

Genitive 

audacis 

audacis 

audacium 

audacium 

Dative 

audacT 

audacT 

audacibus 

audacibus 

Accusative 

audacem 

audax 

audaces 

audacia 

Ablative 

audacT 

audacT 

audacibus 

audacibus 


• When we reflect on the patterns of third-declension adjectives, we 
can conclude that the problems, such as they may be, appear only in 
the nominative singular. Again, that is why we call the nominative 
“blank.” Once we get past that “blank,” the rest of the declension is 
quite regular. 

• Apart from the mysteries of the nominative singular, third- 
declension adjectives are actually somewhat simpler than first- and 
second-declension adjectives. The endings are the same for all 
genders except in the nominative and accusative. Masculine and 
feminine nouns share the accusative singular ending -em, and the 
nominative and accusative plural share the ending -es. Neuters have 
no endings in particular in the nominative and accusative singular 
and -ia in the nominative and accusative plurals. 

Quiz 

For the phrase “brief light,” provide the Latin in the case indicated. 

1. nominative: the brief light sets 

2. genitive: of the brief light 

3. dative: to or for the brief light 
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4. accusative: I glimpse the brief light. 

5. ablative: by, with, or from the brief light 

Answers: 1. brevis lux, 2. brevis liicis, 3. brevi luci, 4. brevem liicem, 5. 
brevi luce. 

For the phrase “brief lights,” provide the Latin in the case indicated. 

1. nominative: the brief lights set 

2. genitive: of the brief lights 

3. dative: to or for the brief lights 

4. accusative: I glimpse the brief lights. 

5. ablative: by, with, or from the brief lights 

Answers: 1. breves luces, 2. brevium liicum, 3. brevibus liicibus, 4. breves 
luces, 5. brevibus liicibus. 

For the phrase “strong body,” provide the Latin in the case indicated. 

1. nominative singular: The strong body glistens. 

2. genitive: of the strong body 

3. dative: to or for the strong body 

4. accusative: I glimpse the strong body. 

5. ablative: by, with, or from the strong body 

Answers: 1. corpus forte, 2. corporis fortis, 3. corpori forti, 4. corpus forte, 
5. corpore forti. 
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For the phrase “strong bodies,” provide the Latin in the case indicated. 

1. nominative: the strong bodies glisten 

2. genitive: of the strong bodies 

3. dative: to or for the strong bodies 

4. accusative: I glimpse the strong bodies. 

5. ablative: by, with, or from the strong bodies 

Answers: 1. corpora fortia, 2. corporum fortium, 3. corporibus fortibus, 4. 
corpora fortia, 5. corporibus fortibus. 


Verba 


acer, acris, acre: sharp, keen, fierce 
audax, gen. audacis: daring, bold 
brevis, breve: brief, short 
dolor, doloris, m.: pain, grief 
et... et: both ... and 
facilis, facile: easy, agreeable 
facio, facere, feel, factum: do, make, cause 
fortis, forte: strong, brave 

gigno, gignere, genul, genitum: produce, beget, bring forth 
lingua, linguae, fi: language, tongue 
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poeta, poetae, m.: poet 


vir, viri, m.: man 
vita, vitae, f.: life 
vnlnus, vulneris, n.: wound 


Memoranda 


Please learn the third-declension adjective endings and the declension of 
acer, acris, acre, “sharp” (which may be found in App. §26). 


Agenda 


i. Decline the following noun-adjective combinations. 

1. daring poet 

2. strong man 

3. sharp wound 

ii. Please translate the following phrases into Latin. (Sometimes you will 
need to use a preposition.) 

1. of the easy language 

2. to/for the fierce legions 

3. under the beautiful sky 

4. in great grief 

5. by/with/from strong bodies 

6. of the bold girls 
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7. short months (as subject) 

8. by/with/from a strong mind 

9. easy wars (direct object) 

10. into the enemy’s fierce city 

iii. Translate the following sentences into English. 

1. Vulnus mllitl dolorem facit. 

2. Virtutem feminarum fortium laudemus. 

3. E doloribus acribus disci potest veritas. 

4. Acres mentes habent linguae Latlnae discipull et discipulae. 

5. Luce solis flores pulchrl gignuntur. 

6. Acrl in bello virl fortes bonlque caeduntur. 

7. In locum miserum congregantur servae dominl acris. 

8. Fortes este, puerl et puellae! 

9. Deum aeternum, non vltam brevem, colamus. 

10. Veritatem videre facile non est. 
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Third-Declension /-Stem Nouns 

Lecture 15 


I n the last lecture, we looked at third-declension adjectives. This puts us 
in a good position for learning about another class of third-declension 
nouns: third-declension /-stems. Of course, we call them /-stems because 
the letter / appears in some forms where regular third-declension nouns don’t 
have it. In fact, /-stem nouns look very much like third-declension adjectives. 
The question is: How can we tell which third-declension nouns are /-stems? 
We can’t tell them apart by their genitives, but in this lecture, we’ll learn the 
secrets of recognizing them. 


Comparison: Endings of regular third-declension nouns, third- 
declension /-stem nouns, and third-declension adjectives 



3 rd - 

Declension 

M&F 

Nouns 

3 rd - 

Declension 

M&F 

Adjectives 

3 rd - 

Declension 

M&F 

l-stem 

Nouns 

3 rd - 

Declension 

Neuter 

Nouns 

3 rd . 

Declension 

Neuter 

Adjectives 

3 rd - 

Declension 

Neuter 

l-stem 

Nouns 

Singular 

Nominative 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Genitive 

-is 

-is 

-is 

-is 

-is 

-is 

Dative 

-T 

-T 

-T 

-T 

-T 

-T 

Accusative 

-em 

-em 

-em 

* 

* 

* 

Ablative 

-e 

-T 

-e 

-e 

-T 

-T 

Plural 

Nominative 

-es 

-es 

-es 

-a 

-ia 

-ia 

Genitive 

-um 

-ium 

-ium 

-um 

-ium 

-ium 

Dative 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-es 

-es 

-es 

-a 

-ia 

-ia 

Ablative 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 
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• The nominative case is a blank in the singular. We can’t predict 
the nominative ending of a third-declension noun or third- 
declension adjective. 

• The genitive case, in contrast, is completely regular in the singular. 
We find the ending -is across the board. The dative singular is 
likewise completely regular; we find -T across the board. 

• The accusative singular, too, is completely regular. For masculine 
and feminine nouns and adjectives, the ending is -em. For neuter 
nouns and adjectives, the accusative is the same as the nominative. 

• In the ablative singular, we find either a short -e or a long -I. All 
third-declension masculine and feminine nouns, including /-stem 
nouns, have an e in the ablative singular. Regular third-declension 
neuter nouns also have an e in the ablative singular. Third- 
declension adjectives, however, and third-declension /-stem neuter 
nouns have an I in the ablative singular. 

• The points to remember here are that adjectives and neuter /-stem 
nouns have an I in the ablative singular. In all other respects, 
regular third-declension nouns, /-stem nouns, and third-declension 
adjectives have identical endings in the singular. 

• In the plural, masculine and feminine nouns and adjectives all show 
-es in the nominative and accusative plurals. Dative and ablative 
plurals all end in -ibus. 

• We find an / in front of the a for neuter plural adjectives and an / in 
front of the a for neuter plural nominatives and accusative /-stem 
nouns. We also find an / in front of the u in the genitive plural 
ending -um for third-declension adjectives, and we find an / in front 
of the -um for all /-stem nouns, whether masculine, feminine, or 
neuter. 

• To summarize, masculine and feminine third-declension /-stem 
nouns insert an / in front of the u of the genitive plural -um. That 



is the only difference between a regular third-declension noun and 
an /-stem noun of the third declension, at least for masculine and 
feminine nouns. Neuter nouns of the third declension look like 
third-declension neuter adjectives. They insert an i in the ablative 
singular, as well as an additional / in front of the a in the nominative 
plural, an / in front of the -urn of the genitive plural, and an / in front 
of the -a of the accusative plural. 

Recognizing /-stem nouns 

• How can we tell whether a noun belongs to the regular third 
declension or to the /-stem declension? Neuter /-stem nouns are 
easy to identify. If the nominative singular of a third-declension 
neuter noun ends in e, al, or ar, it is an /-stem. Examples include 
animal, animalis, “animal”; exemplar, exemplaris, “example”; and 
mare, maris, “sea.” 

• Below is a sample declension of animal, an /-stem neuter noun. 


animal, animalis, n.: animal 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

animal 

animalia 

Genitive 

animalis 

animalium 

Dative 

animalT 

animalibus 

Accusative 

animal 

animalia 

Ablative 

animalT 

animalibus 


• The first clue to recognizing masculine and feminine nouns of the 
third declension /-stem is an -is or -es in the nominative singular, 
but another condition must also be satisfied. The masculine 
or feminine noun whose nominative ends in -is or -es must also 
have the same number of syllables in the genitive as it does in the 
nominative. Only then will the noun be a third-declension /-stem. 
Consider these examples: 
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o 


auris, auris, f., ear 


o hostis, hostis, m., enemy 
o navis, navis , f., ship 
o niibes, nubis, f., cloud 

• All these nouns belong to the third declension because they have 
a genitive ending in -is. They are also /-stems because they have 
-is or -es in the nominative singular, they have the same number of 
syllables in the genitive singular, and are masculine or feminine. 
Where do we find the i of the /-stem? In the genitive plural. 
Other than the genitive plural, all the other forms of masculine 
and feminine /-stems look exactly like their regular third- 
declension counterparts. 

• There is one other type of third-declension masculine and feminine 
/-stem noun: third-declension nouns that have one syllable in the 
nominative singular and end in the letter s or x and have a stem 
ending in two consonants in the genitive singular. Consider 
these examples: 

o ars, artis, f., skill 

o dens, dentis, m., tooth 

o nox, noctis, f., night 

o urbs, urbis, f., city 

• All of these masculine and feminine nouns are monosyllabic in the 
nominative, which also ends in s or x. And all of them have a base in 
the genitive that ends in two consonants. Again, the genitive plural 
is the only place where a masculine or feminine /-stem differs from 
a regular third-declension noun. 
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• Are all monosyllabic nominatives that end in s or x and belong to 
the third declension also /-stems? Consider these two words: 

o pax, pads, f., peace 

o rex, regis, m., king 

• Both words have x in the nominative singular, and both are 
monosyllables in the nominative singular. But let’s look at the 
stems. The stem of pads is pdc- and the stem of regis is reg-. These 
stems end in one, not two, consonants, so they are not /-stems but 
regular third-declension nouns. 

Parsing Cato the Elder 

• The elder Cato (234-149 B.C.E.) is famous for his advocacy of 
conservative Roman values and his denunciation of Greek literature 
and philosophy, which he considered degenerate. 

o His historical works survive only in a few fragments, but we 
do have his handbook on farming, De Agn cultura, which is 
full of advice on how to run a farm, the only fit occupation, 
in Cato’s opinion, for an honest Roman man. Cato tells us: Ex 
agricolTs et virifortissimi et milites strenuissimi gignuntur. 

o Parsing this sentence, we find: “From farmers both the bravest 
men and the most vigorous soldiers are produced.” 

• Elsewhere in his handbook, Cato advocates taking care of the 
livestock: boves maxima diligentid curate, meaning “Take care of 
the cows with the greatest diligence!” 

• Another gem from Cato’s De Agncultura is this: plostrum vetus, 
ferrementa vetera, servum senem, servum morbosum ... vendat 
pater families, meaning “Let the head of household sell an old 
plow, old tools, an old slave, and the sick slave.” 
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Verba 


animal, animalis, n.: animal 

ars, artis, f.: art, skill 

auris, auris, f.: ear 

dens, dentis, m.: tooth 

exemplar, exemplaris, n.: example 

mare, maris, n.: sea 

navis, navis, f.: ship 

niibes, nubis, f.: cloud 

pax, pacis, f.: peace (not an /-stem) 

vox, vocis, f.: voice (not an /-stem) 


Memoranda 


Please learn the third-declension /-stem noun endings and the declensions 
of hostis, hostis, m., “enemy” (App. §19) and animal, animalis , n., “animal” 
(App. §19). 


Agenda 


i. Decline the following noun-adjective combinations. 

1. great sea 

2. large city 
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ii. Please translate the following sentences into English. 

1. Pacem cupiunt feminae urbis. 

2. Hostes navibus trans (across) mare veniunt, ut bellum magnum agant. 

3. Veritas sentlrl a virls miserls non potest. 

4. In silva (forest) sunt animalia acria, sed nocte a mllite Caesaris custodior. 

5. Dolorem noctium perpetuarum vincamus! 

6. Rumores a rege bono non audiuntur. 

iii. Translate the following sentences into Latin. 

1. The great poet is praising the skill of the young woman. 

2. Let him cease to wage war, and let us live in peace joyfully. (Rather than 
use an adverb, Latin will make laetus agree with the subject of the verb.) 

3. Many animals are being sold by the other farmer. 

4. The old man cannot hear the master’s voice. 

5. The slaves are being gathered together in large ships by the commander 
of the legions. 
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The Relative Pronoun 

Lecture 16 


I n the last lecture, we looked at third-declension /-stems, which did not 
require us to memorize much in the way of new forms. In this lecture, 
we will exercise our memories a bit more, but the strain won’t be too 
great. The declension of the relative pronoun combines elements of the first, 
second, and third declensions, as well as its own forms; thus, we treat it 
separately. In this lecture, we’ll learn to identify relative pronouns, and we’ll 
work on translating some sample sentences from the historian Sallust. 

Identifying relative pronouns 

• A pronoun takes the place of a noun. Pro, in Latin, is a preposition 
meaning “on behalf of.” Thus, a pronoun serves “on behalf of a 
noun.” A relative pronoun takes the place of a noun and relates one 
clause to another. 

• Consider these two sentences: Caesar wages war. He is in Gaul. In 
the second sentence, the pronoun he served to take the place of the 
proper noun Caesar. 

• Now consider another sentence: Caesar, who is in Gaul, wages war. 
This sentence has two clauses: a main clause, “Caesar wages war,” 
and a subordinate clause, “who is in Gaul.” Subordinate clauses 
generally cannot stand on their own as independent sentences. 
But the advantage of having such clauses is that they can provide 
nuance and further information about the main clause and signal 
that this information is subordinate to the main thought. 

• We use subordination in English all the time, but we’re not 
consistent in our use of relative pronouns. Consider the following 
examples, all of which are perfectly intelligible although not all are 
technically correct: 

o The girl, who you see on the corner, is my daughter. 
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o The girl, whom you see on the corner, is my daughter, 
o The girl that you see on the corner is my daughter, 
o The girl you see on the corner is my daughter, 
o The girl, which you see on the corner, is my daughter. 

• In other words, in English, we have, in reference to people, an 
array of possible relative pronouns, some better than others but 
all intelligible: who, that, which, or nothing at all. In reference to 
things, we simply eliminate who as a possibility. 


The relative pronoun in Latin 



Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Translation 

Singular 

Nominative 

qul 

quae 

quod 

who, which, that (masc. & 
fern.); which, that (neuter) 

Genitive 

cuius 

cuius 

cuius 

whose, of which 

Dative 

cui 

cui 

cui 

to or for whom; to or for 
which 

Accusative 

quern 

quam 

quod 

whom, which, that 

Ablative 

quo 

qua 

quo 

by, with, or from whom; 
by, with, or from which 

Plural 

Nominative 

qul 

quae 

quae 

who, which, that (masc. & 
fern.); which, that (neuter) 

Genitive 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

whose, of which 

Dative 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

to or for whom; to or for 
which 

Accusative 

quos 

quas 

quae 

whom, which, that 

Ablative 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

by, with, or from whom; 
by, with, or from which 
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Note: The translations remain the same in the plural and the singular. In 
English, we can’t make the relative pronoun plural, but plural forms exist 
in Latin. 


Translating Sallust 

• The historian Sallust was born in 86 B.C.E. and was a partisan of 
Julius Caesar. One of his surviving works describes a conspiracy 
that was suppressed during the consulship of Cicero in 63 B.C.E. 
The work is interesting for many reasons, but one of them is that 
Sallust gives Cicero, who considered himself the hero of the story, 
such a small role. Instead, in Sallust’s account, Julius Caesar and 
his nemesis, the younger Cato, emerge as the two pole stars of a 
politically divided society. Sallust’s portrait of the conspirator 
Catiline is also compelling. 

o In the following sentence, Sallust describes Aurelia Orestilla: 
CatilTna amat Aureliam Orestillam, cuiuspraeterformam nihil 
umquam bonus laudat. Catiline allegedly murdered his first 
wife and son so that he could marry Aurelia, and the relative 
pronoun helps us understand why. 

o The sentence translates literally as: “Catiline loves Aurelia 
Orestilla, of whom except for the beauty not at all ever a good 
person praises.” In more readable English, the last phrase 
reads: “except for whose beauty a good person never praises.” 

o The sentence captures some of Sallust’s pithiness. What he’s 
saying is that Aurelia was good-looking but morally bankrupt. 
A good person could say nothing good about her character but, 
when speaking truthfully, could praise her good looks. 

• Here’s a more straightforward example from Sallust: Coniurant 
panel contra rem publicam, in quibus CatilTna est. In English, it 
reads: “A few people conspire against the Republic, among whom 
Catiline is,” or “A few people conspire against the Republic, among 
whom is Catiline.” 
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• Note that relative pronouns agree with their antecedents in number 
and gender, but their case depends on their use in their own clause, 
o Returning to our first sentence, Aurelia Orestilla is in the 
accusative feminine singular because she is the direct object of 
the verb loves. 

o The relative pronoun cuius, however, is in the genitive because 
it shows possession of the formam (“beauty”). The relative 
pronoun cuius is in the feminine singular because it refers back 
to Aurelia Orestilla, but unlike accusative Aurelia Orestilla, 
cuius is in the genitive to show possession. 

o All words, including the relative pronoun, take their case from 
their use in their own clauses, but pronouns can refer to other 
words in a sentence through their gender and number. 


Verba 


ager, agrl, m.: field 

coniuro, coniurare, coniuravT, coniuratum: conspire 
contra (prep. + accusative): against 
de (prep. + ablative): about, concerning, from 
do, dare, dedl, datum: give, offer 

filia, filiae, fi: daughter (the dative and ablative plural are filidbus to 
distinguish the forms from the dative/ablative film, for “sons”) 

filius, filil, m.: son 

forma, formae, fi: form, shape, beauty 
immortalis, immortale (adj.): immortal 
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ita (adv.): so, thus 

mater, matris, f.: mother 

nihil: nothing, not at all 

pater, patris, m.: father 

paucl, paucae, pauca (plural adj.): few, a few 

praeter (prep. + accusative): besides, except, beyond 

qul, quae, quod (relative pronoun): who, which, that 

res piiblica: republic, state 

umquam (adv.): ever 


Memoranda 


Please learn the declension of the relative pronoun qui, quae, quod, “who, 
which, that” (App. §46). 


Agenda 


i. Create a chart and decline the relative pronoun. 

ii. Please translate the following sentences into English. 

1. Puella quae puerum pulchrum amat laeta est. 

2. Senex cui cibum damus miser est. 

3. Hostes contra quos pugnamus acres sunt. 

4. Ager in quo congregant poetae magnus est. 
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5. Vir cuius filiam laudas, agricola, severus est. 

6. Est pater puerl quem adoro. 

7. Urbem in qua vlvimus custodiunt legiones. 

8. Collsne deos immortales de quibus pontifex maximus veritatem dlcit? 

9. Aeterna est veritas quam sentlmus. 

10. Multos imperator diicit, in quibus est filius meus. 

iii. Please translate the following sentences into Latin. 

1. Can you (plural) see the star that I see? 

2. We hear soldiers of the fierce king by whom the beautiful city is being 
conquered. 

3. The courage of the maidens whom they praise is great. 

4. The wine that you (singular) are drinking is most pleasing. 

5. The farmer, by whose mother we are being praised, loves his son but he 
does not have a daughter. 
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Lecture 17: The Imperfect and Future Tenses 


The Imperfect and Future Tenses 

Lecture 17 


I n the last two lectures, we have concentrated on declensions, /-stems, and 
relative pronouns. In this lecture, we’ll return to where the action is—to 
verbs; we will break free of the present tense and look at both the future 
and the past. Specifically, we’ll learn to conjugate and translate the future and 
imperfect tenses. We’ve already mastered the present tense in Latin, which is 
the most challenging; it has four conjugations plus the third -io, for a total of 
five present-tense patterns. The good news is that for the future tense, we have 
only two patterns to leam, and for the imperfect tense, only one. 

The future tense 

• The future tense may be translated “I shall verb,” “I will verb,” or 
“I am going to verb.” In this lesson, we learn the indicative forms 
of the future. There are no subjunctive forms for the future tense in 
Latin. 


Active endings for future-tense third-conjugation, third -io, and fourth- 
conjugation verbs 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-am 

-emus 

2 

-es 

-etis 

3 

-et 

-ent 


Passive endings for future-tense third-conjugation, third -io, and fourth- 
conjugation verbs 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-ar 

-emur 

2 

-eris 

-eminT 

3 

-etur 

-entur 
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• To form the future of third-, third -io, and fourth-conjugation verbs, we 
remove the o from the first principal part and attach the future endings, 
whether active or passive, to this base. 

• Again, the key here is conjugation identification. These endings work 
only for third-, third -io, and fourth-conjugation verbs. We need to know 
whether a verb belongs to the first, second, third, third -io, or fourth 
conjugation if we want to know what is signified by an -a, -i, or -e. 

Future active indicative of third-conjugation pond 


pono, ponere, posuT,position: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ponam 

ponemus 

2 

pones 

ponetis 

3 

ponet 

ponent 


Future passive indicative of third-conjugation pond 


pono,ponere,posuT,positum: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ponar 

ponemur 

2 

poneris 

poneminT 

3 

ponetur 

ponentur 


Comparison of third- and fourth-conjugation model verbs in the future 
active and passive 

capio, capere, cepT, captum: seize, capture 
sentio, sentlre, sensT, sensum : feel, perceive 

Future active indicative conjugation of capio and sentio 
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Third -io 

Fourth Conjugation 

Singular 

1 

capiam 

sentiam 

2 

capies 

senties 

3 

capiet 

sentiet 

Plural 

1 

capiemus 

sentiemus 

2 

capietis 

sentietis 

3 

capient 

sentient 


Future passive indicative conjugation of capio and sentio 



Third -io 

Fourth Conjugation 

Singular 

1 

capiar 

sentiar 

2 

capieris 

sentieris 

3 

capietur 

sentietur 

Plural 

1 

capiemur 

sentiemur 

2 

capieminT 

sentieminT 

3 

capientur 

sentientur 


Active endings for future-tense first- and second-conjugation verbs 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-bo 

-bimus 

2 

-bis 

-bitis 

3 

-bit 

-bunt 
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Passive endings for future-tense first- and second-conjugation verbs 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-bor 

-bimur 

2 

-beris 

-biminT 

3 

-bitur 

-buntur 


• To form the future of first and second conjugation verbs, we attach the 
future endings, whether active or passive, to the verb stem, which we 
obtain by removing the -re from the second principal part. This explains 
why either a long a (first conjugation) or a long e (second conjugation) 
appears before the b of the first- and second-conjugation future endings. 

• As always, the key is conjugation identification. These future endings 
work only for first- and second-conjugation verbs. 


Future active indicative conjugation of first-conjugation amo 
amo, amare, amavT, amatum : love 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

amabo 

amabimus 

2 

amabis 

amabitis 

3 

amabit 

amabunt 


Future passive indicative conjugation of first-conjugation amo 
amo, amare, amavT, amatum : love 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

amabor 

amabimur 

2 

amaberis 

amabiminT 

3 

amabitur 

amabuntur 
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Future active indicative conjugation of second-conjugation video 
video, videre, visi, visum: see 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

videbo 

videbimus 

2 

videbis 

videbitis 

3 

videbit 

videbunt 


Future passive indicative conjugation of second-conjugation video 
video, videre, visi, visum: see 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

videbor 

videbimur 

2 

videberis 

videbiminT 

3 

videbitur 

videbuntur 


The imperfect tense 

• With the imperfect, we complete our overview of the entire present- 
tense system, which we define as the tenses based on the first two 
principal parts of the verb. The present-tense system includes the 
present, the future, and the imperfect. 

• To form the imperfect tense, we need just one set of endings for all 
four conjugations in the indicative and, for the subjunctive, just one 
simple rule that works for all the conjugations. 

• Let’s start with the imperfect subjunctive, which can be translated 
as “I might” plus a verb. To form the imperfect subjunctive of any 
regular Latin verb, simply add the personal endings, whether active 
or passive, to the second principal part. 
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Imperfect active subjunctive of first-conjugation amo 
amd, amare, amavT, amatum : love 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

amarem 

amaremus 

2 

a mares 

amaretis 

3 

amaret 

amarent 


Imperfect active subjunctive of third-conjugation capid 
capio, capere, cepT, captum: seize, capture 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

cape re m 

caperemus 

2 

caperes 

caperetis 

3 

caperet 

caperent 


Imperfect passive subjunctive of fourth-conjugation sentio 
sentid, sentire, sensl, sensum: feel, perceive 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

sentTrer 

sentTremur 

2 

sentlreris 

sentTreminT 

3 

sentTretur 

sentTrentur 


The imperfect indicative 

• The imperfect tense is used to represent actions in the past that have 
not yet been completed, are ongoing in the past, are customarily 
done in the past, or are repeated in the past. In other words, the 
tense is called “imperfect” because it is used to describe incomplete, 
customary, or repeated action—in the past. 

• In English, we translate the imperfect indicative as “I verbed,” “I 
was verbing,” or “I used to verb.” 
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Active endings for the imperfect indicative 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-bam 

-bamus 

2 

-bas 

-batis 

3 

-bat 

-bant 


Passive endings for the imperfect indicative 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-bar 

-bamur 

2 

-baris 

-baminT 

3 

-batur 

-bantur 


• To form the imperfect indicative tense of first-conjugation verbs, 
remove the o from the first principal part and attach the imperect 
indicative endings to this base, inserting a long a before the b of the 
imperfect endings. 

• To form the imperfect indicative tense of second-conjugation verbs, 
remove the eo from the first principal part and attach the imperfect 
indicative endings to this base, inserting a long e before the b of the 
imperfect endings. 

• To form the imperfect indicative tense of third-, third -;o, and fourth- 
conjugation verbs, remove the o from the first principal part and attach 
the imperfect indicative endings to this base, inserting a long e before 
the b of the imperfect endings. 


Imperfect active indicative of first-conjugation amo 
amd, amare, arnavT, amatum: love 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

amabam 

amabamus 

2 

amabas 

amabatis 

3 

amabat 

amabant 
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Imperfect active indicative of second-conjugation video 
video, videre, vTsT, visum: see 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

videbam 

videbamus 

2 

videbas 

videbatis 

3 

videbat 

videbant 


Imperfect active indicative of third-conjugation potto 
pond,pottere,posui,position: put, place 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ponebam 

ponebamus 

2 

ponebas 

ponebatis 

3 

ponebat 

ponebant 


Imperfect active indicative of third -id conjugation cap id 
capio, capere, cepi, captum: seize, capture 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

capiebam 

capiebamus 

2 

capiebas 

capiebatis 

3 

capiebat 

capiebant 


Imperfect active indicative of fourth-conjugation sentio 
sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum: feel, perceive 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

sentiebam 

sentiebamus 

2 

sentiebas 

sentiebatis 

3 

sentiebat 

sentiebant 


Imperfect passive indicative of fourth-conjugation sentio 
sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum: feel, perceive 
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Singular 

Plural 

1 

sentiebar 

sentiebamur 

2 

sentiebaris 

sentiebaminl 

3 

sentiebatur 

sentiebantur 


Basic patterns to remember 

• In the future, there are two basic patterns. The third and fourth 
conjugations use a/e before the personal endings, active or passive. 
The first and second conjugations use bo/bi/bu before the personal 
endings, active or passive. 

• The imperfect subjunctive is formed by adding the personal 
endings, either active or passive, directly to the second 
principal part. 

• The imperfect indicative adds the personal endings to the imperfect 
marker bd, which is then attached to the first principal part minus 
its o and with an intervening a for the first conjugation or e for 
the others. 


Verba 


doleo, dolere, dolul, doliturum: grieve, suffer, hurt 

intellego, intellegere, intellexT, intellectum: understand 

maned, manere, mans!, mansum: remain, stay, abide 

requTro, requlrere, requlslvl, requisition: seek, ask for, miss, need, require 

rogo, rogare, rogavl, rogatum: ask, ask for 


Memoranda 


Please learn the third-, third -io, and fourth-conjugation future active 
endings; the first- and second-conjugation future active endings; and the 
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imperfect active indicative endings and familiarize yourself with their 
passive counterparts. Learn the rules for forming the imperfect subjunctive 
for all conjugations. 


Agenda 


i. Learn the conjugation of the future tense (active and passive), imperfect 
indicative (active and passive), and the imperfect subjunctive (active and 
passive) of the model verbs amo (App. §53), video (App. §54), pond 
(App. §55), capio (App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). 

ii. Please conjugate the following verbs in the tense, voice, and mood 
indicated. 

1. rogo (imperfect, active, indicative) 

2. intellego (future, passive, indicative) 

3 . require (future, active, indicative) 

4 . decipio (imperfect, passive, indicative) 

5 . maneo (future, active, indicative) 

6. laudo (future, passive, indicative) 

7. cupid (imperfect, active, indicative) 

8. doled (imperfect, active, subjunctive) 

9. intellego (imperfect, passive, subjunctive) 
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ii. Translate the following into Latin. (Each answer will be only one word.) 


1. I was staying. 

2. You (singular) will be missed. 

3. They used to ask. 

4. She will be understood. 

5. You (plural) were grieving. 

6. We might grieve. 

7. He worshipped. 

8. It was being worshipped. 

9. You (singular) will be worshipped. 

10. We used to protect. 

11. They will drink. 

12. I will have. 

13. He used to have. 

14. They will be deceived. 

15. She might eat. 

16. Were you (plural) fleeing? 

17. Is she going to learn? 

18. It might cease. 

19. They will give. 

20. It was being sold. 
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Building Translation Skills 

Lecture 18 


I n the last lecture, we covered the future and imperfect tenses, active and 
passive, all four conjugations, and in addition to the indicative, even the 
subjunctive for the imperfect. In this lecture, we will reap the rewards of 
this hard work. We will do a bit of review and practice these new tenses by 
translating some passages from Latin authors and more “modern” Latin: a 
sentence from the 13 lh -century Magna Carta. 

Practicing with Catullus 

• In one of his poems, Catullus uses the future tense to put his love 
for Lesbia behind him: Vale, pnella, iam Catullus obdurat, / nec te 
requlret nec rogdbit invitam. /at tu dolebis, cum rogdberis nulla. 

• Our translation reads: “Good-bye, girl, now Catullus is being strong 
/ nor will he need you nor will he ask unwilling you. / But you, you 
will suffer, whenever you will not be asked for, whenever you will 
not be sought out.” 


requiro, requirere, requlsm, requisition: demand, seek after 


Active Indicative 


Present 

Future 


requiro 

requlram 

Singular 

requlris 

requires 


requTrit 

requTret 


requlrimus 

requlremus 

Plural 

requTritis 

requTretis 


requTrunt 

requTrent 
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Present passive indicative 


rogo, rogare, rogavT, rogatum : ask 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

rogabor 

rogabimur 

2 

rogaberis 

rogabiminT 

3 

rogabitur 

rogabuntur 


• Our translation reads: “Caesar 
understood that there would 
be great danger for the 
province, with the result that 
it, the province, would have 
warlike people, enemies of the 
Roman people, as neighbors.” 


Practicing with other Latin sources 

• Here’s an authentic medieval 
Latin sentence from the 
13 th clause of the Magna 
Carta pertaining to the 
cTvitas (“city”) of London: 
Et cTvitas London: habeat 


The Magna Carta, the “Great 
Charter” granting English liberties, 
was written in Latin and signed by 
King John in 1215. 



Practicing with Caesar 

• In a passage from Caesar, the general claimed to invade Gaul partly 
in an effort to protect Rome from the Germans. In this sentence, 
Caesar tells what he was thinking about the people who were 
the neighbors of the Gauls, the Germans, who in turn, were the 
neighbors of his province 
in northern Italy: [Caesar] 
intellegebat magno cum 
perTculd provinciae futurum 
[esse], ut homines bellicosos, 
populT RdmdnT inimTcos, ... 

JTnitimos haberet. 
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omnes antiquds liberates. Translated, the sentence reads: “And 
the city of London: let it have all antique liberties,’’ that is, all its 
ancient freedoms. 

• The Distichs , or couplets, of Dionysius Cato, who lived in the 3 rd 
or 4 th century A.D., were popular in the Middle Ages and, in fact, 
remained popular even in Ben Franklin’s day. Here’s a sample: 
Ne timeds illam, quae vitae est ultima finis: / Qui mortem metuit, 
amittit gaudia vitae. Translated, Cato’s advice reads: “Do not fear 
that which is life’s final end: / He who fears death, misses the joys 
of life.” 

• Dionysius Cato also gives us this distich on the wisdom of learning: 
Disce aliquid; nam cum subito fortiina recedit / Ars remdnet 
vitamque hominis non deserit umquam, meaning “Learn something, 
for whenever good fortune suddenly departs, skill remains, and 
skill does not desert the life of a person ever.” 


Verba 


amitto, amittere, amisl, amissum: lose, let go; miss 

bellicosus, bellicosa, bellicosum: warlike, relating to war, military 

clvitas, clvitatis, fi: state, city 

desero, deserere, deserul, desertum: desert, abandon 

ego, me! (personal pronoun; cf. App. §40): I, me 

facio, facere, feci, factum: to do, make, bring forth 

finis, finis, m. or fi: end, limit, purpose 

finitimus,finitima, finitimum: neighboring, adjoining (used substantively as 
noun = neighbor) 
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gaudium, gaudil, n.: joy, delight 
homo, hominis: human being, person, man 
iam (adv.): now, already, soon 
inimlcus, inimlci, m.: enemy 
invltus, invlta, invltum: unwilling 
mors, mortis, f.: death 
nec (conj.): and not, nor 
numquam (adv.): never 

obduro, obdurare. obduravl, obduratum: be hard, be unfeeling; 
endure, persist 

perlculum, perlcull, n.: danger, risk 

populus, popull, m.: people, nation 

provincia, provinciae, f.: province 

recedo, recedere, recessT, recessum: depart, go away 

timeo, timere, timul: fear, be afraid of 

tu, tul (personal pronoun; cf. App. §40): you 

ultimus, ultima, ultimum: last, final; extreme 
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Memoranda 


Please review the present, imperfect, and future tenses, both active and 
passive, of the model verbs a mo (App. §53), video (App. §54), pdno (App. 
§55), capio (App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate the following verbs in the tense, voice, and mood indicated. 

1. recedo (future active indicative) 

2. obduro (imperfect active subjunctive) 

3. amitto (imperfect passive indicative) 

ii. Decline warlike state. 

iii. Please translate the following sentences. 

1. FTnem vitae ultimam non timebimus. 

2. Deseretne puella agricolam pulchrum quem iam amabat? 

3. Magna cum virtute mllites Romani contra inimlcos 

bellicosos pugnabant. 

4. Tu cum fllia in clvitate manebis, sed in provinciam flnitimam 

recedam ego. 

5. QuI mortem timet, gaudium vitae amittit. 

6. Te numquam deseret ars linguae Latlnae. 

7. Puerum invltum non requlram atque dolebit cum non requlretur. 
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8. Obdurate! Periculum est magnum et paucae sumus, sed civitatem 
custodire poterimus. 

9 . Mens regis bellicosa dolorem in populo gignet. 

10 . Bellum laudare desinamus vTvamusque et in pace et magno cum gaudio. 
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Using the Subjunctive Mood 

Lecture 19 


I n the last lecture, we read passages that featured the future and imperfect 
tenses. In this lecture, rather than drill new forms, we will continue to 
review the forms we have covered so far and to expand our knowledge 
of Latin syntax. We will explore the ways in which Latin forms indicate 
the grammatical relationships of words to one another in statements. For 
this exploration, we’ll use some verses from Proverbs in Jerome’s Latin 
translation of the Bible, known as the Vulgate. 

Practicing with Jerome 

• In Proverbs 1:7, we are told that wisdom begins in fear of authority 
and that idiots look down on learning. In Latin, the first part of this 
verse reads: Timor Domini principium scientiae; in English: “Fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.” 


timor, timoris, m.: fear 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

timor 

timbres 

Genitive 

timoris 

timorum 

Dative 

timorT 

timoribus 

Accusative 

timbrem 

timbres 

Ablative 

timore 

timoribus 


dominus, do mini , m.: master 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

dominus 

dominT 

Genitive 

dominT 

dominorum 

Dative 

domino 

dominTs 

Accusative 

dominum 

dominos 

Ablative 

domino 

dominTs 
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prlncipium, prlncipii, n.: beginning 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

prlncipium 

prlncipia 

Genitive 

prlncipii 

prTncipiorum 

Dative 

prlncipio 

prlncipils 

Accusative 

prlncipium 

prlncipia 

Ablative 

prlncipio 

prlncipils 


scientia, scientiae, f.: knowledge 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

scientia 

scientiae 

Genitive 

scientiae 

scientiarum 

Dative 

scientiae 

scientiTs 

Accusative 

scientiam 

scientias 

Ablative 

scientia 

scientiTs 


• Why is scientiae genitive in our quote? Does the beginning belong 
to the knowledge? Yes, the genitive shows possession. 

• But what about dominl, which is also genitive? Does “fear of the 
Lord” mean that the Lord possesses fear? The answer is no. 

o Although we can understand what “fear of the Lord” means 
without being able to explain what kind of genitive it is, this is a 
useful example for pointing out that there are different kinds of 
genitives, even if we can translate more than one type with “of.” 

o “Fear of the Lord” is an objective genitive. Fear, although a 
noun, expresses a verbal idea. If I were to say “1 fear the Lord,” 
Lord would be the direct object of the verb “I fear.” When we 
turn the verb fear into the noun fear, we put the object of our 
fear in the genitive. 

• The next part of the verse is: Sapientiam atque doctrmam stulti 
despiciunt. In English: “Idiots look down on wisdom and learning.” 



















despicio, despicere, despexi, despectum: despise 


Active Indicative 


Present 

Future 

Imperfect 

Singular 

despicio 

despiciam 

despiciebam 

despicis 

despicies 

despiciebas 

despicit 

despiciet 

despiciebat 

Plural 

despicimus 

despiciemus 

despiciebamus 

despicitis 

despicietis 

despiciebatis 

despiciunt 

despicient 

despiciebant 


Quiz 

Provide the Latin equivalent of the verb despise, in the correct tense, in the 

following three English sentences. 

1. Stupid people despise wisdom. 

2. Smart people will despise stupidity. 

3. The conspirators despised Caesar. 

Answers: 1. despiciunt, 2. despicient, 3. despiciebant. 

More from Proverbs 

• In Proverbs 1:8, Solomon says: Audi, fill ml, disciplmam patris tuT 
et ne dimittds legem maths tuae ... In English, we read: “Hear, my 
son, the instruction of your father and do not forsake the law of 
your mother ...” 

• The sentence concludes in verse 9: ut adddtur gratia capiti tuo, et 
torques colld tuo, meaning, “so that charm may be added to your 
head and a collar to your neck.” Perhaps that collar keeps us on the 
path of virtue. 
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Lecture 19: Using the Subjunctive Mood 


Verba 


addo, addere, addidi, additum: put or place upon, add 
caput, capitis, n.: head 
collum, colli, n.: neck 

despicio, despicere, despexl, despectum: despise, look down on 

dlmitto, dlmittere, dlmlsl, dlmissum: send away, dismiss, abandon 

discipllna, discipllnae, f.: teaching, instruction 

doctrlna, doctrlnae, f.: teaching, learning 

gratia, gratiae, f.: favor, charm, grace 

lex, legis, f.: law 

prlncipium, prlncipil, n.: beginning 
sapientia, sapientiae, f.: wisdom 
scientia, scientiae, f.: knowledge, science 
stultus, stulta, stultum: foolish, stupid 
timor, timoris, m.: fear 
tuus, tua, tuum: your, yours (singular) 
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Memoranda 


Please review the declensions of first-, second-, and third-declension nouns 
(App. §§14-19) and adjectives (App. §§23 and 25-28), as well as the 
present, imperfect, and future tenses, both active and passive, of the model 
verbs amo (App. §53), video (App. §54 ),pono (App. §55), capio (App. §56), 
and sentio (App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Decline your law. 

ii. Conjugate the following verbs in the present tense of the voice and mood 
indicated. 

1. dlmitto (indicative passive) 

2, despicio (subjunctive passive) 

iii. Please translate the following sentences into English. 

1. Potestne stultus bene vlvere? 

2. Laudetur patris doctrlna quae est gratia tua. 

3. Linguam Latlnam discipulae discunt, ut scientiam bonam habeant. 

4. Ne timorem habeas, mea filial 

5. Stultl filil dlmittunt sapientiam matris bonae. 

6. Paucas leges dat rex qul vincere cupit. 

7. Virum decipere facile est qul veritatem despiciat. 

8. Hostes in urbe tua congregant, ut contra rem publicam coniflrent. 

9. Puellarum capitibus flores pulchrl adduntur. 

10 . In disciplina domim videmus formam Dei. 
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Lecture 20: Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 


Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 

Lecture 20 


I n the last two lectures, we have been practicing our forms and expanding 
our syntactical range. In this lecture, we’ll return to declining, but 
instead of declining nouns, we’ll decline a special class of words that 
can, when they serve as adjectives, help point to nouns. These words are 
called demonstrative adjectives; examples in English include this, that, 
these, and those. 

Demonstrative adjectives in Latin 

• Latin has the flexibility to change adjectives into nouns. This is 
known as the “substantive use of the adjective” because it changes 
a descriptor into a thing. In Latin, a speaker can point at someone 
and say, “this man,” but the speaker can then use “this” alone in 
subsequent references to the man. 

• With two major exceptions, the declension of demonstrative 
adjectives and pronouns more or less follows the declensions of 
first- and second-declension adjectives. Those exceptions can be 
summarized as genitive singular ending in -ius and dative singular 
ending in -T. If you can remember those rules, you can decline 
demonstrative adjectives and pronouns. 

• We’ll begin by looking at the three most basic demonstrative 
adjectives and then look at a longer list of similar words that decline 
in the same way. If you master the forms of the shorter list, you can 
treat the longer list as vocabulary items, making a mental note to 
use the shorter list as your paradigm for declining them. 
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ille, that, those (something more remote from the speaker) 



Singular 

Plural 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

ille 

ilia 

illud 

HIT 

illae 

ilia 

Gen. 

illTus 

illTus 

illTus 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

Dat. 

HIT 

ill! 

HIT 

illTs 

illTs 

illTs 

Acc. 

ilium 

illam 

illud 

illos 

illas 

ilia 

Abl. 

illo 

ilia 

illo 

illTs 

illTs 

illTs 


hie, this, these (near the speaker) 



Singular 

Plural 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

hie 

haec 

hoc 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Gen. 

huius 

huius 

huius 

harum 

harum 

harum 

Dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

hTs 

hTs 

hTs 

Acc. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

hos 

has 

haec 

Abl. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

hTs 

hTs 

hTs 

is, this, that, he, she 

it, these, those, they (unemphatic) 



Singular 

Plural 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

is 

ea 

id 

el 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

eius 

eius 

eius 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 

Dat. 

el 

el 

el 

els 

els 

els 

Acc. 

eum 

earn 

id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

eo 

ea 

eo 

els 

els 

els 
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Lecture 20: Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 


Other demonstrative adjectives 

• There are other demonstrative adjectives that decline like these or 
much like these. For example, iste, ista, istud means something 
akin to “that one of yours’’ and is often used disparagingly, as in: 
“Which horse?” Iste equus, “that old horse of yours!” 

• Ipse, ipsa, ipsum is a rather important intensive adjective that 
means “self,” “the very one,” or “the same,” as in Caesar ipse, 
“Caesar himself.” 

• Another demonstrative adjective is idem, eadem, idem, which is, 
basically, is, ea, id with -dem on the end. It means “the same.” 

• There are nine additional adjectives, which are basically first and 
second declension, except for their genitive singulars ending in -ins 
and dative singulars ending in -i. 

o alter, altera, alterum : another of two, other 

o alius, alia, aliud : another 

o solus, sola, solum;, only, single, alone 
o totus, tota, totum: whole, all 
o iillus, iilla, iillum : any 
o nullus, nulla, nullum', no, none 
o unus, una, iinum : one, single 
o uter, utra, utrum: which (of two) things 
o neuter, neutra, neutrum: neither 

• In the plural, the case endings of these adjectives are exactly the 
same as they are for adjectives of the first and second declensions, 
as easy as bonus, -a, -urn. In the singular, we just need to remember 



the genitive ending in -ins and the dative ending in -i. There aren’t 
many words that decline this way, but those that do are rather 
frequent in the scheme of things, so it’s well worth knowing that 
they exist, even if you don’t memorize the whole list immediately. 

Drill: Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns 

1. Ilia femina fortis hunc virum amabat. That strong woman used to love 
this man. 

2. Ilia hunc amabat. That woman used to love this man. 

3. Llbertatem edrum hominum laudabit Caesar ipse. Caesar himself will 
praise the freedom of these men. 

4. Llbertatem edrum laudabit ipse. He himself will praise freedom of 
them, or He himself will praise their liberty. 

A passage from Cicero 

• In Rome, it was customary for 
young and aspiring politicians 
to launch prosecutions of older 
and corrupt politicians on behalf 
of exploited provincials. Cicero 
helped launch his own career 
with a prosecution of Lucius 
Verres, an especially corrupt 
governor of Sicily. 

• In this passage, part of Cicero’s 
rhetoric lies in how he rings the 
different cases of the masculine 
singular of hie, haec, hoc, 

“this one,” or in this instance, 

“this man.” 

• Verres can apparently gain 
entrance to other people’s homes 



Cicero was a statesmen and 
scholar living at the end of 
the Roman Republic; he is 
remembered today as Rome’s 
greatest orator. 
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Lecture 20: Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 


because household slaves, the lowest social class of all, love him. 
But what respectable member of the ruling class consorts on a 
familiar basis with someone else’s slaves to gain unauthorized 
access to another respectable man’s home? 

• The passage reads as follows: Huic hominl... domuspatet... ? Hunc 
vestri idnitores, hunc cubiculariTdlligunt; ... hie solus introdiicitur; 
ceterT ... frugalissimi homines excluduntur? In English, we can 
feel Cicero’s outrage: “For this man the house lies open? Your 
doorkeepers love this man ? The chamber keepers love this man ? 
This man alone is let in; while other very upstanding persons are 
locked out?” 


Verba 


alius, alia, aliud: other, another 

ancilla, ancillae, f.: maidservant, female slave 

ceterT, ceterae, cetera: the remaining, the other, the rest 

deleo, delere, delevT, deletum: to erase, destroy 

dlligo, dlligere, dllexT, dllectum: esteem, love 

hie, haec, hoc (demonstrative adj. and pron.): this, this one 

homo, hominis, m.: human being, person, man 

Idem, eadem, idem: the same 

ille, ilia, illud (demonstrative adj. and pron.): that, that one 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum: myself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, the very 
is, ea, id (as demonstrative adj.): this, that 
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is, ea, id (as personal pron.): he, she, it 

iste, ista, istud (demonstrative adj. and pron.): that of yours, that (often used 
disparagingly) 

neuter, neutra, neutrum: neither 
niillus, nulla, nullum: no, not any, none 

pateo, patere, patul: lie open, be open, be accessible, be evident 
solus, sola, solum: only, alone 
totus, tota, totum: whole, entire 
ullus, iilla, ullum: any 

uter, utra, utrum: which (of two things), either 
vester, vestra, vestrum: your, yours (pi.) 
voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatum: call, summon 


Memoranda 


Please leam the declensions of hie, haec, hoc (App. §43); ille, ilia, illud 
(App. §44); and is, ea, id (App. §45). 


Agenda 


i. Recite the demonstrative adjectives/pronouns ille, ilia, illud', hie, haec, 
hoc; and is, ea, id. 
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ii. Please translate the following phrases into Latin. 

1. of those people 

2. to/for this wisdom 

3. by/with/from that fear 

4. of this woman 

5. to/for him 

6. these heads (nom.) 

7. of those kings 

8. to/for that poet 

9. under this cloud 

10. her (ace.) 

11. that body (ace.) 

12. to/for those boys 

13. into this city 

14. in these fires 

15. concerning that old man 

iii. Translate the following sentences into English. 

1. Videsne ancillam huius dominl? 

2. Haec basia illl agricolae gratissma sunt. 
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3. VTtam totlus urbis custodiebat hie vir quem Caesar capere cupiet. 

4. Dabisne huic puellae illos libros bonos? 

5. In hoc agro pulchro manebit poeta ipse. 

6. Hoc null! discipiilo dlcere possum ipsa. 

7. Dlmittite hunc puerum et voca filium alterlus mulieris. 

8. Bellum contra illam urbem miseram aget imperator vester. 

9. Ilium poetam dlligebam puer sed eum nunc (now) despicio senex. 

10 . Hi milites quos videtis vinum ilia nocte bibebant. 

11 . Istum non laudabimus quia rem publicam lex eius delebit. 

12. Huiusne pontificis sapientiam laudabunt illl stultl? 

13. Forma illlus puerl els patebat. 

14. Mater tua caedet hos flores pulchros quos illl feminae dabimus. 

15. Voces hbrum servomm a rege severo non audientur. 
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Lecture 21: The Perfect Tense Active System 


The Perfect Tense Active System 

Lecture 21 


I n this lecture, we will tackle three tenses: the perfect and the pluperfect 
in two moods and the future perfect in the indicative. In all, we’ll look at 
five sets of endings, but four of these five sets (and half of the fifth) use 
the personal active endings that we already know. Further, the perfect-tense 
system is regular; the same rules apply to all verbs of any conjugation. The 
catch is that you need to know the rules for each tense, and you need to know 
the principal parts of the Latin verb you wish to conjugate. If you know a 
verb’s principal parts and you know the rules, you can generate all the forms 
for all regular verbs, plus possum and sum. 


Principal parts of model verbs 


Conjugation 

Principal Parts 

First 

amo, amare, amavl, amatum (love) 

Second 

video, videre, vldT, visum (see) 

Third 

pono, ponere, posuT, positum (put, place) 

Third -/o 

capio, capere, cepT, captum (take) 

Fourth 

sentio, sentlre, sens!, sensum (feel, perceive) 


The perfect-tense system 

• Notice that in each of our model verbs, the third principal part ends 
in the letter I, which is not one of the customary personal active 
endings. Indeed, the third principal part represents the first-person 
singular of the perfect active indicative, our first perfect-tense form: 
“I have verbed” or “I verbed.” 

• As we said, the imperfect tense refers to incomplete, continuing, 
or repeated action in the past. The perfect refers to action that was 
completed in the past. 
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• The Latin perfect actually maps onto two tenses in English: both 
the simple past, “I verbed,” and our own present perfect, “I have 
verbed.” In English, the present perfect refers to an action that has 
been completed but has a lingering impact on the present. 

o The sentence “1 have fallen in love” implies that, although I 
have completed the process of falling in love, I am now, as a 
result, still in love. 

o In English, we cannot say, “I have fallen in love yesterday.” 
We need to switch to the simple past: “1 fell in love yesterday!” 

• The pluperfect refers to action completed in the past before another 
event in the past: “I had gone to the cafe near the Pantheon when I 
met the love of my life.” 

• The future perfect refers to an event that one wishes to characterize 
as past in relation to some other future event: “I will have met the 
love of my life by Thursday.” 


Perfect active indicative endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-I 

-imus 

2 

-istT 

-istis 

3 

-it 

-erunt 


Note: To form the perfect active indicative, we remove the i at the end of the 
third principal part of the verb and apply the endings. 
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Perfect active indicative conjugation of onto 


inno, amare, amavT, amatum : love 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

amavT 

amavimus 

2 

amavistl 

amavistis 

3 

amavit 

amaverunt 


Perfect active indicative of possum 


possum, posse,potuT: be able, can 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

potuT 

potuimus 

2 

potuistT 

potuistis 

3 

potuit 

potuerunt 


Pluperfect active indicative endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-eram 

-eramus 

2 

-eras 

-eratis 

3 

-erat 

-erant 


Note: The personal active endings are all present; we’re just adding era- in 
front of them. 


Pluperfect active indicative of sentio 


sentio, senffre, sensl, sensum : feel, perceive 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

senseram 

senseramus 

2 

senseras 

senseratis 

3 

senserat 

senserant 
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Future perfect active indicative endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-ero 

-erimus 

2 

-eris 

-eritis 

3 

-erit 

-erint 


Future perfect active indicative of capid 


capid, capere, cepT, captum: take 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

cepero 

ceperimus 

2 

ceperis 

ceperitis 

3 

ceperit 

ceperint 


Perfect active subjunctive endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-erim 

-erimus 

2 

-eris 

-eritis 

3 

-erit 

-erint 


Note: The perfect subjunctive looks like the future perfect indicative 
in every form except the first- and second-person singular, and the 
pronunciation differs in the first- and second-person plurals, where we find 
a long I in the second-to-last syllable. This long T requires us to shift the 
accent to that syllable. 
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Perfect active subjunctive of capio 


capid, capere, cepl, captunt: take 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ceperim 

ceperTmus 

2 

ceperTs 

ceperTtis 

3 

ceperit 

ceperint 


Pluperfect active subjunctive endings 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-issem 

-issemus 

2 

-isses 

-issetis 

3 

-isset 

-issent 


Pluperfect active indicative of video 


video, videre, vTdi, visum : see 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

vldissem 

vldissemus 

2 

vTdisses 

vTdissetis 

3 

vldisset 

vldissent 
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Active principal parts: dried, ducere, drixT, ductum : lead 



Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Perfect Active 


duxT 

duxerim 

Singular 

duxistT 

duxeris 


duxit 

duxerit 


duximus 

duxerimus 

Plural 

duxistis 

duxeritis 


duxerunt or -ere 

duxerint 

Pluperfect Active 


duxeram 

duxissem 

Singular 

duxeras 

duxisses 


duxerat 

duxisset 


duxeramus 

duxissemus 

Plural 

duxeratis 

duxissetis 


duxerant 

duxissent 

Future Perfect Active 


duxero 


Singular 

duxeris 



duxerit 



duxerimus 


Plural 

duxeritis 



duxerint 



• Whenever we see the perfect stem dux-, we know that we are 
dealing with one of the perfect active tenses, rather than any of the 
tenses built on the present stem, due-. 


• The perfect indicative endings are distinctive: - 1 , -isti, -it, -imus, 
-istis, -erunt. 

• The perfect subjunctive endings are characterized by eri before the 
personal active endings: duxerim, duxeris, duxerit. 
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• The pluperfect indicative endings are characterized by era before 
the personal active endings: duxeram, diixerds, duxerat. 

• The pluperfect subjunctive is characterized by isse plus the personal 
active endings: duxissem, duxisses, diixisset. 

• The future perfect indicative is also characterized by eri before the 
personal endings: dilxerd, diixeris, diixerit. 

Sentence practice 

1. Caesar nulites diicit. Caesar leads the soldiers, (present indicative) 

2. Caesar indites diicet. Caesar will lead the soldiers, (future indicative) 

3. Caesar indites diicebat. Caesar was leading the soldiers, 

(imperfect indicative) 

4. Caesar indites diixit. Caesar has led or led the soldiers, 

(perfect indicative) 

5. Caesar indites duxerat. Caesar had led the soldiers, 
(pluperfect indicative) 

6. Caesar indites diixerit. Caesar will have led the soldiers, 

(future perfect indicative) 

7. Mdites ducat Caesar! Let Caesar lead the soldiers! (present subjunctive) 

8. Caesarem delegimus, ut Caesar mdites duceret. We chose (perfect 
indicative) Caesar, so that Caesar might lead the troops, (imperfect 
subjunctive) 

9. Caesarem delegimus, ut Caesar mdites dwcerit. We have chosen 
(present perfect indicative) Caesar, with the result that he led (or has 
led) the troops, (perfect subjunctive) 
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10. Caesarem amdbant, cum Caesar milites duxisset. They loved (imperfect 
indicative) Caesar, inasmuch as Caesar had led the soldiers, (pluperfect 
subjunctive) 


Verba 


annus, annl, m.: year 
cTvis, clvis, m./f.: citizen 

compono, componere, composul, composition: to arrange, settle 

cum (prep. + abl.): with 

curro, currere, cucurri, cursum: run, rush 

donum, donl, n.: gift 

dux, ducis: leader, guide, commander 

facio, facere, feel, factum: make, do 

fidelis, fidele: faithful, loyal 

gero, gerere, gessl, gestum: wage, conduct, carry on 
labor, laboris, m.: labor, work 
studium, studil, n.: study, pursuit, eagerness 
villa, vlllae, f.: villa, country house 


Memoranda 


Please learn the perfect active tenses (i.e., the perfect indicative and 
subjunctive, the pluperfect indicative and subjunctive, and the future perfect 
indicative) of the model verbs amo (App. §53), video (App. §54 ),pdnd (App. 
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§55), capio (App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). Compare also the perfect 
tenses of sum (§52) and possum (App. §66). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate curro in the tense and mood indicated (use the active voice). 

1. perfect indicative 

2. perfect subjunctive 

3. pluperfect indicative 

4. future perfect indicative 

5. pluperfect subjunctive 

ii. Please translate the following sentences into Latin. 

1. That faithful maidservant praised (her) mistress. (Use domina.) 

2 . The great leader had waged (use gero ) many wars. 

3. We will have eaten this food. 

4. They used to worship those gods. 

5. We have given that girl’s books to her father. 

6. Those men (of yours) had conspired against this city’s leaders. 

7. The emperor has made (arranged) peace with your (plural) enemies. 

8. You (singular) will have seen the charm of this man whom I adore. 
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iii. Please translate the following sentences into English. 

1. HI servl magnum dolorem habebant. 

2. Mllites illlus ducis naves custodire potuerunt. 

3. PontificT maximo gratissimum fuit vlnum quod el dedisti. 

4. AudTvistTne quod audlvT? 

5. Congregabant elves ut hanc audlrent. 

6. E villa cucurrerant multae ancillae ut viderent legiones. 

7. Laudabit formam dominl poeta ut in hac villa pulchra manere possit. 

8. Breves anni fugerunt. 

9. Fllias agricolae vocaverimus ut veritatem discant. 

10. CIvibus labores severos dederant leges istius regis. 
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Forming and Using Participles 

Lecture 22 


I n this lecture, we will learn about a special category of adjectives that 
derive from verbs and, thus, retain some of the qualities of verbs. These 
adjectives are called “participles.” Participles retain tense—but not 
absolutely, only in relation to the main verb. Like verbs, they can govern 
cases. They have voice and can be active or passive. Despite these verbal 
qualities, however, participles are also adjectives and can modify nouns, and 
they agree with the nouns they modify in case, number, and gender. Finally, 
like other adjectives in Latin, particles can be used substantively, as stand- 
ins for nouns. 


Generic English representation of Latin participles 



Active Voice 

Passive Voice 

Present 

verbing 

n/a 

Perfect 

n/a 

having been verbed 

Future 

going to verb, about to verb 

going to be verbed, necessary 
to be verbed 


• In English, we have a present active participle that ends in 
-ing, “verbing.” 

o Let’s look at an example: “Chanting endings till sunrise, the 
students burned with love of Latin.” The adjective chanting 
modifies students , but because chanting derives from the verb 
chant, it can take a direct object, in this case, endings. 

o Latin has an equivalent to our present active participle. In 
English, however, we can also make the present participle 
passive, but Latin has no present passive equivalent. 
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• Latin does have a perfect passive participle, which in English, we 
would render as “having been chanted.” On the other hand, Latin 
has no perfect active participle. 

• The future tense in Latin offers both active (“going to chant” or 
“about to chant”) and passive participles. The future passive 
participle in Latin is, however, stronger than simply “going to be 
chanted.” The future passive participle carries with it the additional 
idea of obligation or necessity, which we capture by saying 
“necessary to be chanted” or “must be chanted.” 


General rules for forming Latin participles 



Active Voice 

Passive Voice 

Present 

present stem plus -ns 
(gen. -ntis) 

n/a 

Perfect 

n/a 

fourth principal part minus -um 
plus -us, -a, -um 

Future 

fourth principal part minus 
-um plus -urns, -ura, -urum 

present stem plus -ndus, -nda, 
-ndum 


Notes: We need the first and second principal parts for conjugation 
identification, as well as for the formation of the present active and future 
passive participles. 


We use the fourth principal part to form the perfect passive participle and the 
future active participle. 

Steps in forming present active participles 

1. Conjugation identification. 

2. Is it first conjugation? If yes, remove, the -5 from the first principal part 
and add -a ns. 

3. Is it second conjugation? If yes, remove the -ed from the first principal 
part and add -ens. 
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4. Is it third, third -z'o, or fourth conjugation? If yes, remove the -o from the 
first principal part and add -ens. 

Examples: 

• amo, amare: am + ans = amans (gen.: amantis); loving 

• video, videre: vid + ens = videns (gen.: videntis); seeing 

• pono, ponere: pon + ens = ponens (gen:, ponentis); placing 

• capio, capere: capi + ens = capiens (gen.: capientis); taking 

• sentio, sentlre: senti + ens = sentiens (gen.: sentientis); feeling 
Steps in forming future passive participles 

1. Conjugation identification. 

2. Is it first conjugation? If yes, remove, the -5 from the first principal part 
and add -andus, -a, -um. 

3. Is it second conjugation? If yes, remove the -ed from the first principal 
part and add -endus, -a, -um. 

4. Is it third, third -io, or fourth conjugation? If yes, remove the -5 from the 
first principal part and add -endus, -a, -um. 

Examples: 

• amo, amare: am plus -andus, -a, -um = amandus, amanda, 
amandum; necessary to be loved 

• video, videre: vid plus -endus, -a, -um = videndus, -a, -um; 
necessary to be seen 
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• pono, ponere: pon plus -endus, -a, -urn = ponendus, -a, -urn; 
necessary to be placed 

• capio, capere: capi plus -endus, -a, -um = capiendus, -a, -um; 
necessary to be taken 

• sentio, sentlre: senti plus -endus, -a, -um = sentiendus, -a, -um; 
necessary to be felt 

Perfect passive and future active participles 

• Perfect passive and future active participles are even more 
straightforward because they are based on the fourth principal part. 

• When the perfect passive participle exists, it can be formed from 
the fourth principal part. All we need to do is change the ending 
-um to -us, -a, -um. Examples: 

o amo, amare, amavl, amatum: amatus, -a, -um; having been loved 
o video, videre, vlsl, visum: vlsus, -a, -um; having been seen 
o pono, ponere, posur, positum: positus, -a, -um; having been placed 
o capio, capere, cepl, captum: captus, -a, -um; having been taken 
o sentio, sentlre, sensl, sensum: sensus, -a, -um; having been felt 

• For the future active participle, we remove the -um from the fourth 
principal part and add -urns, -a, -um. Examples: 

o amo, amare, amavl, amatum: amatum minus -um plus -urns, -a, 
-um = amaturus, -a, -um; going to love 

o video, videre, vlsl, visum: visum minus -um plus -unis, -a, -um 
= vlsurus, -a, -um; going to see 

o pono, ponere, posui, positum: positum minus -um plus -unis, 
-a, -um = positurus, -a, -um; going to place 
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o capio, capere, cepi, captum: captum minus -um plus -urns, -a, 
-urn = capturus, -a, -um; going to take 

o sentio, sentlre, sens!, sensum: sensum minus -um plus -urns, -a, 
-um = sensurus, -a, -um; going to feel 

Declining participles 

• All participles, except the present active participle, are first and 
second declension and decline like the word for “big,” magnus, 
magna, magnum. 

• Present active participles, however, belong to the third declension. 
All three genders share -ns in the nominative singular. All three have 
-ntis in the genitive singular. The rest of the cases generally follow 
the rules for third-declension adjectives. Let’s try “loving soldier”: 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

mTles amans 

mTlites amantes 

Genitive 

mTlitis amantis 

mTlitum amantium 

Dative 

mTlitT amantT 

mTlitibus amantibus 

Accusative 

mTlitem amantem 

mTlites amantes 

Ablative 

mTlite amantT 

mTlitibus amantibus 


• The feminine form of the present active participle declines just like 
the masculine, but let’s review the neuter. Our example is “killing 
poison.” 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

venenum interficiens 

venena interficientia 

Genitive 

venenT interficientis 

venenorum interficientium 

Dative 

veneno interficientT 

venenTs interficientibus 

Accusative 

venenum interficiens 

venena interficientia 

Ablative 

veneno interficientT 

venenTs interficientibus 
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Quiz 

In the following sentences, you will hear a participle in English. Supply the 
participle in Latin using an equivalent form of our fourth-conjugation model 
verb: sentio, sentlre, sens!, sensum. 

1. About to feel your pain, Molinarius deployed a future active participle. 

2. I want those things, the ones necessary to be felt. 

3. Having been perceived by the surveillance camera, Amanda panicked. 

4. Feeling the power of the divine Julius, the soldiers begged for battle. 

Answers: 1. sensurus, future active participle, nominative singular 
masculine; 2. sentienda , future passive participle, neuter plural accusative; 
3. sensa, perfect passive participle, 
feminine singular nominative; 4. 
sentientes, present active participle, 
nominative plural. 

Common uses of the participle in 
Latin 

• Consider the following 

sentences: (1) Caesar 

mTlites ducit, “Caesar leads 

the soldiers.” (2) Romam 

Caesarem amant ; "The 

Romans love Caesar.” 

o We could combine these 

as clauses with the relative 

pronoun qui, quae, quod: 

Romam Caesarem, quT 

mTlites ducit, amant, "The 

Romans love Caesar, who 

leads the soldiers.” The En 9 |ish w ° rds * m P ero , r and 

empire derive from Caesar s title, 

imperator, meaning “commander” 
or “general.” 
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o But in Latin, we could also use a present active participle in 
place of the subordinate clause: Romani Caesarem mllites 
ducentem am ant. 

o The nominative Romans love the accusative Caesar, Caesarem. 
But what adjective modifies Caesarem ? The answer is the 
present active participle ducentem, which means “leading.” 

o What about mllites ? What case are the soldiers? Accusative. 
Why? Are they the object of the verb amanf! No, the Romans 
don’t love the soldiers; they love Caesar. Why, then, are 
the mllites in the accusative? They are the object of the 
participle ducentem. 

o Let’s try translating word for word: The Romans (Romani) 
love ( amant ) “Caesar leading soldiers.” In English, we would 
say, “The Romans love Caesar, who is leading the soldiers.” 

• This is an important lesson. Latin frequently uses participles 
where we in English would prefer a subordinate clause. Latin can 
use a participle as the equivalent of a subordinate clause because 
inflection leaves no doubt as to how the words relate to each other. 
English provides far fewer clues. We need to put participles next to 
the words they modify. Latin is freer. 

• Latin also uses participles in the ablative to create what is called 
an absolute construction. Consider the following sentence: Hostis 
militem interjecit ; “The enemy killed the solider.” 

o if we form a perfect passive participle with interficio, we can 
describe the soldier as a miles interfectus, a “killed soldier.” 

o We could then put this phrase into the ablative to provide some 
background to another thought: Milite interfecto, Caesar bellum 
gerif, “With the soldier having been killed, Caesar wages war,” 
or “Because the soldier was killed, Caesar wages war.” 
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o The two words milite interfecto are both in the ablative, and 
interfecto modifies milite, but neither one of them is connected 
syntactically to the rest of the sentence. A phrase that is not 
connected by some syntactic thread to the rest of the sentence 
is said to be “absolute.” The term derives from the Latin verb 
absolvo, “to set free.” The ablative absolute is “set free” from 
the rest of the sentence. An absolute construction has no direct 
syntactical relationship to other words in the sentence. 

• Finally, let’s look at two Latin phrases from the Great Seal of the 
United States: novus ordo secldrum, “a new order of the ages,” 
and annuit coeptis. The second phrase here is more complex; 
annuo, annuere, annul means to nod in approval. Literally, we 
would translate the phrase as “it [probably the floating eye, which 
represents divine providence or good fortune] has nodded its 
approval upon the things having been begun,” that is, the new 
American republic. 


Verba 


ad (prep. + acc.): to, toward, near 

annuo,annuere, annul, annutum: nod, nod to, approve 

coepl, coepisse, coeptum: began (defective verb occurring only in the past 
tense; for present-tense system, use incipio ) 

eras (adv.): tomorrow 

frater, fratris, m.: brother 

her! (adv.): yesterday 

hodie (adv.): today 

ianua, ianuae, fi: door 
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incipio, incipere, incepl, inceptum: begin, commence 

interficio, interficere, interfecl, interfectum: kill, murder 

noster, nostra, nostrum: our, ours 

novus, nova, novum: new 

ordo, ordinis, m: order, arrangement, rank 

soror, sororis, f.: sister 

sto, stare, stetl, statum: stand 

venenum, venenl, n.: potion, drug, poison 


Memoranda 


Please learn to form and translate the participles of the model verbs amd 
(App. §53), video (App. §54), pdno (App. §55), capio (App. §56), and 
sentio (App. §57). For the declension of the third-declension present active 
participle, see App. §29. All other participles are first and second declension 
and may be declined according to the pattern of magnus (App. §23). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate the verb interficio in the tense, voice, and mood indicated. 

1. future passive indicative 

2. pluperfect active subjunctive 

3. perfect active indicative 

4. imperfect passive indicative 

ii. Decline new order. 
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iii. Use participles to translate the following phrases into Latin. 

1. listening ears (accusative) 

2. the wine, having been drunk (nominative) 

3. to/for the soldier about to slay 

4. by/with the deceiving leader 

5. of the murdered king 

6. the wounds, having been perceived (nominative) 

7. the gods, necessary to be worshipped (accusative) 

8. with the city captured 

9. to/for an approving sister 

10. into the setting sun 

11. of my brother, about to summon 

12. with the enemies having been seen 

iv. Please translate the following sentences into English. Remember that the 
best translation for a participle is sometimes a subordinate clause. 

1. Ducem bellum agentem non laudemus. 

2. Urbe victa, elves miser! sunt. 

3. Mentibus sapientiam amantibus gratissimus est hie labor. 

4. Istos rem publicam deleturos eras videbimus. 
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5. ServTs her! captls, ille dominus hodie laetus est. 

6. Ad mulierem dona dantem multae cucurrerant puellae. 

7. Quid requlritis, sorore vestra reddita? 

8. Puer, quem ad ianuam vlllae stantem video, pulcher est. Estne frater tuus? 

9. Nostro dolore posito, incipiat annus novus! 

10. Potesne dlligere duces leges nostras despicientes? 
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Using the Infinitive 

Lecture 23 


I n this lecture, we will review two forms we’ve already studied, the 
present infinitive, both active and passive. We will then expand our 
morphological knowledge by four infinitives. We will also discuss the 
sequence of tenses and look more closely at a common way of speaking 
about people behind their backs or reporting what they said, with or without 
permission, to third parties. We call this sort of talk “indirect statement” 
or “indirect discourse.” Infinitives play a key role in Latin when authors 
report people’s statements indirectly to third parties; they serve as one of 
the main linchpins in Latin historical prose and are crucial for reading Latin. 
Infinitives come in two voices, active and passive, and three tenses, present, 
perfect, and future, for a total of six forms. 


Generic English representation of Latin infinitives 


Infinitive 


Active Voice 

Passive Voice 

Present 

to verb 

to be verbed 

Perfect 

to have verbed 

to have been verbed 

Future 

to be about to verb 

to be about to be verbed 


• To form a present active infinitive in English, we put the preposition 
“to” before the verb (e.g., “to love”). To form a present passive 
infinitive in English, we combine the present infinitive of the verb 
“to be” with the past passive participle of the verb in question (“to 
be loved”). 

• To form the perfect active infinitive in English, we use “to have” 
plus the past participle (“to have loved”). The perfect passive 
infinitive in English combines “to have been” with the past 
participle (“to have been loved”). 
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• For the future active infinitive in English, we have “to be about 
to” (“to be about to love”), and for the future passive infinitive, we 
have “to be about to be” (“to be about to be loved”). 

Generic rules for forming Latin infinitives 


Infinitive 


Active Voice 

Passive Voice 

Present 

-re [= second principal 
part] 

For the first, second, and fourth 
conjugations, change the final 
-e of the second principal part 
to -T; for the third and third-/o, 
change the final -ere to -T. 

Perfect 

third principal part minus 
-T plus -isse 

fourth principal part minus 
-um plus -us, -a, -um with the 
helping infinitive esse (two 
separate words) 

Future 

fourth principal part minus 
-um plus -urus, -a, -um 
with the helping infinitive 
esse (two separate 
words) 

fourth principal part (no 
changes) plus -TrT 


• The present active infinitive of all verbs is easy to find; it’s the 
second principal part, the one that ends in -re. Examples: 

o amo, amare, amavT, amatum = amare; to love 

o video, videre, vidl, visum = videre; to see 
o sentio, sentlre, sens!, sensum = sentlre; to feel 

• The present passive infinitive of first, second, and fourth 
conjugations is formed by simply changing the final -e of the 
present active infinitive to a long -I. Examples: 

o amare —> amari; to be loved 

o videre —> viderl; to be seen 
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o sentire —* sentin; to be felt 


• For the third conjugation and third -zo, once again, the present 
active infinitive is simply the second principal part. Examples: 

o pono, ponere, posuT, position = ponere; to place 

o capio, capere, cepl, captum = capere; to take. 

• To make a third conjugation or third -zo present active infinitive 
passive, we remove the -ere and replace that ending with a 
long -I. Examples: 

o ponere —» ponl; to be placed 

o capere —» cap!; to be taken 

Perfect active infinitive 

• For the perfect active infinitive, one rule works for all conjugations: 

Find the third principal part, remove the -T, and add -isse. Examples: 
o sens! —* sensisse; to have felt 

o potul —»potuisse; to have been able 


Quiz 

You will hear the perfect active infinitive in English and the principal parts 
of the verb in Latin. Please provide the perfect active infinitive in Latin. 

1. to have praised; laudd, lauddre, lauddvT, laudation 

2. to have killed; interficid, interficere, interred, interfectum. 

3. to have been; sum, esse, fid, futurum 

4. to have conquered; vincd, vincere, vicT, victum 

5. to have written; scrTbd, scribere, scrips1, scnptum 

Answers: 1. lauddvisse, 2. interfecisse, 3. fuisse, 4. vicisse, 5. scrTpsisse. 
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Perfect passive infinitive 

• If we can make a verb passive (not all verbs can be made passive, 
e.g., “to be”) and if the verb has a perfect passive participle, we can 
form a perfect passive infinitive. 

• To form a perfect passive participle, we change the end of the fourth 
principal part from -um to -us, -a, -um (covering all three genders), 
in Latin, the perfect passive infinitive is a compound. We combine 
the perfect participle with a helping infinitive, esse. By itself, esse 
means “to be,” but when combined with the past participle, it is the 
equivalent of “to have been.” Examples: 

o amatus esse, amata esse, amatum esse; to have been loved 

o vTsus esse, visa esse, visum esse; to have been seen 

o positus, -a, -um esse; to have been placed 

o captus, -a, -um esse; to have been taken 

o sensus, -a, -um esse; to have been felt 

Future active infinitive 

• The future active infinitive is also simple to form. We take the fourth 
principal part, turn it into a future active participle, and combine it 
with the helping infinitive esse. Examples: 

o amo, amare, amavl, amatum: amatum minus -um plus -urns, -a, 
-um = amaturus, -a, -um. We then combine this form with esse, 
yielding amaturus, -a, -um esse; to be going to love. 

o video, videre, vlsl, visum: vlsurus esse, vlsura esse, vlsurum 
esse; to be going to see 

o pono, ponere, posul, positum: positurum esse (neuter); to be 
going to place 

o capio, capere, cepl, captum: capturum esse (neuter); to be 
going to take 
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o sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum: sensurum esse (neuter); to be 
going to feel 

Future passive infinitive 

• The future passive infinitive appears only rarely. The rule for it is 
as follows: Retain the -um of the fourth principal part and combine 
that part with the helping infinitive hi, which means “to be going to 
be verbed.” Examples: 

o amatum hi: to be going to be loved 

o visum hi: to be going to be seen 
o positum hi: to be going to be placed 
o captum hi: to be going to be taken 
o sensum In: to be going to be felt 

The meaning of infinitives 

• Like participles, the tense of infinitives is relative to the main verb. 
Let’s consider a simple example dealing with the love of a father 
for his only daughter, a daughter he married off to a man 30 years 
her senior for political advantage. 

o We start with the following sentence in the present tense: 
Caesar Iuliam amare potest, “Caesar is able to love Julia [his 
only daughter].” The present active infinitive takes place at the 
same time as “can.” 

o Next, we make the main verb past tense but keep the infinitive 
in the present: Caesar Iuliam amarepotuit; “Caesar was able to 
love Julia.” “To love,” although a present infinitive, completes 
the meaning of a past-tense verb; thus, whatever “present” it 
implies is “present” only relative to the main verb. 

• Necesse est means “it is necessary.” Necesse erat means “it was 
necessary.” Necesse erit means “it will be necessary.” Let’s 
combine these phrases with some infinitives and observe the impact 
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of the tense of the main verb on the relative time of the infinitive— 
whatever its ostensible tense. 

o Necesse est Romam vlsisse', “It is necessary to have seen 
Rome.” Seeing Rome should have taken place before 
the present. 

o Necesse erit Romam vlsisse', “It will be necessary to have seen 
Rome.” The speaker may not have seen Rome yet, but this 
action will have been completed by the time the present arrives 
in relation to the future represented by erit. 

o Necesse erat Romam vlsisse ; “It was necessary to have seen 
Rome.” Before some point in the past, it was necessary to have 
completed the action of seeing Rome. 

• No matter what the tense of the main verb, the perfect infinitive 
represents action completed before that verb, whether in the past, 
present, or future. The tense of an infinitive is relative. The present 
infinitive will happen at the same time, the perfect infinitive will 
have been completed before, and the future infinitive will refer to 
action that will take place after whatever time may be indicated by 
the main verb. 

Indirect discourse 

• One of the most significant uses of infinitives in the Latin language 
is to talk about people behind their backs, to report statements 
secondhand to third parties. 

• The verb died, dicere, dTxT, dictum means “say” in Latin. Quid dixit 
means “What did he say?” With that knowledge, let’s translate a 
few sentences. 

• Caesar Iuliam amat. Quid dixit Molindrius? Molinarius dixit 
Caesarem Iuliam amdre. In English, these sentences read: “Caesar 
loves Julia. What did Molinarius say? Molinarius said Caesar to 
love Julia [literally],” or “Molinarius said that Caesar loved Julia.” 
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o In idiomatic English, we report an indirect statement after 
the conjunction “that,” which allows us to join the reported 
statement to the main verb. 

o We also adjust the tense of “love” from present, “Caesar loves 
Julia,” to past, “Caesar loved Julia,” because we report this 
statement after a past-tense verb: “Molinarius said [in the past] 
that Caesar loved Julia [at that same time in the past, which 
was, at the moment he made the statement, in the present, but 
at the time of the reporting is past, hence the adjustment in 
tense to keep the verbs in harmony].” Latin accomplishes all 
this with the infinitive. 

o The main verb dixit is past, but the infinitive is present because 
the present infinitive refers to action that took place at the same 
time as the main verb. We can understand the literal Latin, even 
if it is not our way of speaking. 

• Compare the literal translation of the each of the following with its 
more idiomatic English equivalent. 

o Molinarius dicit Caesarem Iuliam amdre . “Molinarius says 
Caesar to love Julia.” “Molinarius says that Caesar loves Julia.” 

o Molinarius dixit Caesarem Iuliam amdre . “Molinarius said 
Caesar to love Julia.” “Molinarius said that Caesar loved Julia.” 

o Molinarius dicit Caesarem Iuliam amdvisse . “Molinarius says 
Caesar to have loved Julia.” “Molinarius says that Caesar 
loved Julia.” 

o Molinarius dixit Caesarem Iuliam amdvisse . “Molinarius said 
Caesar to have loved Julia.” “Molinarius said that Caesar had 
loved Julia.” 

• Because the perfect infinitive refers to action that takes place before 
the main verb, in each instance, the idiomatic translation had to be 
adjusted to keep the tense of the reported statement ahead of the 
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main verb. This is called the “sequence of tenses.” Which tense 
follows or precedes which? To keep the completed action ahead 
of the past tense of the main verb, we have to shift the tense of 
the reported statement to pluperfect so that it would be “even 
more completed.” 

Subjects of infinitives 

• When we first introduced the cases, we said that we use the 
nominative case for subjects and the accusative case for direct 
objects, but in fact, we also use the accusative case for the subjects 
of infinitives. 

• Let’s return to an indirect statement: Molinarius dicit Caesarem 
Iuliam amdturum esse . “Molinarius says that Caesar will love 
Julia,” or more literally, “Molinarius says Caesar to be going to 
love Julia.” Caesarem is the accusative subject of amdturum esse , 
an indirect statement introduced by the verb dicit. 


Verba 


arnica, amlcae, fi: female friend 
amicus, amici, m.: male friend 

dea, deae, f.: goddess (dative and ablative plural = dedbus) 

debeo, debere, debul, debitum: owe, ought (often with infinitive, e.g., debed 
diicere = I ought to lead) 

erro, errare, erravl, erratum: err, be mistaken, wander 
extinguo, extinguere, exstlnxl, exstlnctum: extinguish 
humanus, humana, humanum: human 
Ira, Irae, f.: anger 
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iuvo, iuvare, iuvi, iutum: help, aid, assist 

magister, magistrl, m. (magistra, magistrae, f.): teacher, schoolmaster/ 
schoolmistress 

malus, mala, malum: bad, wicked, evil 
necesse est/erat/erit: it is/was/will be necessary 
pecunia, pecuniae, f.: money 

puto, putare, putavT, putatum: think, judge, suppose, imagine 
Roma, Romae, f.: Rome 
semper (adv.): always 

terreo, terrere, terrul, territum: frighten, terrify 
via, viae, f.: street, road, way 


Memoranda 


Please learn to form and translate the infinitives of the model verbs amo 
(App. §53), video (App. §54 ),pono (App. §55), capid (App. §56), and sentio 
(App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Decline frightened father. (Use the perfect participle of terreo.) 

ii. Provide the Latin infinitive in the tense and voice indicated and then 
translate each form. 

1. err (perfect active) 

2. owe (present passive) 
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3. frighten (future active) 

4. worship (perfect passive) 

5. do (present passive) 

iii. Please translate the following sentences into Latin. 

1. To err is human. 

2. It was necessary to help my (male) friend. 

3. You (singular) could have given (literally, “you are able to have given”) 
money to her. 

4. We will desire to be seen by that man. 

5. The king said that the nation would conquer. 

6. I said that the (male) teacher had deceived the (female) students. 

7. The chief priest says that people ought to worship the goddess. 

8. My mother will say that it is necessary to have courage. 

iv. Please translate the following sentences into English. 

1. Ex urbe fugere non cupit ille senex. 

2. Hos pueros terrere non debemus. 

3. Potuistlne iuvare eas puellas, feminibus in via stantibus? 

4. lgnibus eorum extlnctls, hostes videre non potuimus. 

5. Poetam laudavisse necesse erat, sed nihil dixerat hie discipulus. 
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6. DTcit amlcos vestros multa animalia in agrls errantia vldisse. 

7. DIxemnt hae puellae illas ancillas a domino severo territas esse. 

8. Cibo eso, vlnum agricolarum bibere cupiverunt mllites. 

9. Istos elves malos pontificem fidelem interfecturos esse dixit pater noster. 

10. Populum non dolituram esse dux semper dlcebat, qul bellum acturus 
erat ipse. 
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Reading a Passage from Caesar 

Lecture 24 


I n the last three lectures, we acquired the perfect active tenses, participles, 
and infinitives. Armed with this arsenal, we can now make our way 
through a good deal of authentic Latin prose—not easily, because we lack 
vocabulary and practice, but capably and with syntactical understanding. In 
this lecture, we will apply some of our recently hard-won forms on a passage 
from Julius Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, or Commentdrii de 
bello Gallicd. 

Caesar’s Commentaries 

• Caesar’s Commentaries were composed as if they were dispatches 
or reports to the Senate. Whereas other politicians kept the common 
people at bay, Caesar, although he was as aristocratic as the rest of 
Rome’s ruling class, made a show of communicating with the people. 
His supporters would have made sure that Caesar’s dispatches 
reached a wide audience in Rome; in this way, Caesar could ensure 
that, despite his absence from Rome while campaigning in Gaul, his 
influence would be felt and he would not be forgotten. 

• One of the marks of a good general is a solid knowledge of the 
enemy, and among the enemies that loomed large during the Gallic 
campaign were the Germans. Caesar first entered Gaul, ostensibly 
to assist a Gallic tribe that had invited in, but then fell under the 
dominion of, German mercenaries. And the Germans were restless, 
frequently crossing the Rhine, attacking Gauls, and attempting to 
settle down. Caesar’s conquest of Gaul proceeded partly on the 
basis of protecting the Gauls, and Romans, too, from the Germans. 

• The Germans were formidable and frightening to Roman civilians 
and soldiers alike. They were also objects of fascination; thus, 
Caesar takes time out of his narrative to describe them in some 
detail. A description of the German enemy will serve as the basis of 
the reading for this lecture. 
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From Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War 


GermanT multum ab hac 
consuetudine [Galldrum] 
differunt. Nam [GermanT] neque 
Druides habent, quT rebus 
dfvmTs praesint, neque sacrificiTs 
student. Deorum numero eos 
[esse] solos [GermanT] ducunt, 
quos cernunt et quorum aperte 
opibus iuvantur, Solem et 
Vulcanum et Lunam, reliquos 
[deos] ne fama quidem 
acceperunt. 


The Germans differ very much 
from this custom of the Gauls. 
For the Germans neither have 
Druids, of the sort who are in 
charge of divine things, nor are 
they eager for animal sacrifices. 
In the gods’ number, the 
Germans consider those alone 
to be whom they perceive and 
by whose power they are openly 
assisted, the Sun and Fire and 
the Moon; the other gods they 
have not heard of, even by 
report. 


Verba 


accipio, accipere, accept, acceptum: hear of, receive, accept 

aperte (adv.): openly 

cerno, cernere, crevT, cretum: perceive 

consuetudo, consuetudinis, f.: custom 

differo, differre, distull, dllatum: differ 

divlnus, dlvlna, dlvlnum: of the gods, divine 

Druides, Druidum, m.: the Druids, the priests of the Celts in Gaul and Britain 
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fama, famae, f.: rumor, report, fame, slander 

Gallus, Galla, Galium: of Gaul, Gallic; pi. as noun: the Gauls, inhabiting 
Gaul, northern Italy, etc. 

Germanus, Germana, Germanium of Germany, German 

luna, lunae, f.: moon 

multum (adv.): very much 

nam: for, certainly, indeed 

ne ... quidem: not even, not so much as 

nego, negare, negavl, negatum: to deny (used rather than dico ... non to 
introduce a negative indirect statement) 

neque (conj.): and not; not even (neque ... neque = neither ... nor) 

numerus, numerl, m.: number 

ops, opis, f.: power, strength, property, assistance 

praesum, praeesse, praeful, praefuturum: be in charge of; be responsible for 
(takes dative object) 

reliquus, reliqua, reliquum: the rest of, the remaining, the other 

res, rel, f.: thing (any object of imagination or experience), matter, affair; 
deed; property, wealth 

sacrificium, sacrificil, n.: animal sacrifice 

studeo, studere, studul: to be eager for, to concentrate on, to study (takes 
dative object) 
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Vulcanus, Vulcam, m.: fire (-god) 


Memoranda 


Please review the declensions of the demonstrative pronouns and adjectives 
hie, haec, hoc, ille, ilia, illud; and is, ea, id (App. §§43-45) and the relative 
pronoun quT, quae, quod (App. §46). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate praesum in the tense and mood indicated. 

1. present subjunctive 

2. perfect indicative 

3. pluperfect subjunctive 

ii. Using a participle, decline differing report. 

iii. Please translate the following sentences into English. 

1. Numerum hostium magnum futurum esse negat imperator. 

2. Crevistlne hunc sacrificium a imperatore factum esse posse? 

3. Hoc dono accepto, pact novae duo popull nostrl studeant. 

4. Non dolebimus, nam illos pueros nostra ope reliqua iuvare possumus. 

5. HTs rebus gestls, amlcam meam fratrem suum (her) neque dlligere 
neque laudare posse cernebam. 

6. Magno cum timore e villa fugerunt ancillae quas iste dominus 
interficere cupiebat. 
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7. A consuetudine regum vestrorum leges huius rei publicae 
multum differebant. 

8. Discipulae dlxerunt se (they, accusative) discipline illlus magistrl 
nihil didicisse. 

9. Fama ignis magnl audita, in vias urbis elves territl cucurrerunt. 

10. Pontifices sacrificils semper praeesse, sed regem rebus humanTs studere 
debere dlcit ille senex audax. 
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The Perfect Tense Passive System 

Lecture 25 


I n the last lecture, we read a paragraph of genuine Latin prose, complete 
with indirect statement and high-level syntactical guideposts. In this 
lecture, we will round out our knowledge of the Latin verb, unlocking 
two mysteries: First, we will learn the future and imperfect of the irregular 
verb sum (and possum), and then, we will then use the forms of sum as 
helping verbs to form the perfect passive tenses of all the other verbs. 

Conjugation of sum (irregular verb) 


sum, esse, ful, futurum (or fore): be 


Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Present 

Present 

sum 

sumus 

sim 

slmus 

es 

estis 

sis 

sTtis 

est 

sunt 

sit 

sint 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

eram 

eramus 

essem 

essemus 

eras 

eratis 

essetis 

esses 

erat 

erant 

esset 

essent 

Future 


ero 

erimus 



eris 

eritis 



erit 

erunt 




Basic rules of the perfect passive 

• To generate the forms of the perfect passive, we fashion two-word 
compounds that consist of the past participle in combination with 
the present indicative of sum to form the perfect passive indicative 
or in combination with the present subjunctive of sum to form the 
perfect passive subjunctive. 
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• Let’s try amo, amare, amavT, amatum as an example. From the fourth 
principal part, amatum, we remove the -um and add -us, -a, -am, our 
first- and second-declension adjective endings. Amatum becomes 
amatus, -a, -um, which by itself means “having been loved.” 

• We next combine amatus, amata, or amatum with the present 
indicative of sum as two separate words. The result is the compound 
verb amatus sum, amata sum, or amatum sum, depending on the 
gender of the subject. 

• Note that the compound takes on a meaning separate from its 
individual parts. Although amatus by itself means “having been 
loved” and sum by itself means “I am,” in the compound, sum 
suppresses its verbal individuality to become a helping verb. 
Amatus sum means “I have been loved” (masculine), and amata 
sum means “1 have been loved” (feminine). This verbal adjective 
will agree in gender and number with its subject. The case will 
be nominative. 

Perfect passive system: First conjugation 


amo, amare, amavi, amatum: love 


Passive Voice 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Perfect 

amatus, -a, um sum 

amatus, -a, um sim 

amatus, -a, um es 

amatus, -a, um sTs 

amatus, -a, um est 

amatus, -a, um sit 

amatT, -ae, -a sumus 

amatT, -ae, -a sTmus 

amatT, -ae, -a estis 

amatT, -ae, -a sTtis 

amatT, -ae, -a sunt 

amatT, -ae, -a sint 

Pluperfect 

amatus, -a, um eram 

amatus, -a, um essem 

amatus, -a, um eras 

amatus, -a, um esses 

amatus, -a, um erat 

amatus, -a, um esset 

amatT, -ae, -a eramus 

amatT, -ae, -a essemus 

amatT, -ae, -a eratis 

amatT, -ae, -a essetis 

amatT, -ae, -a erant 

amatT, -ae, -a essent 
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Future Perfect 

amatus, -a, um ero 


amatus, -a, um eris 


amatus, -a, um erit 


amatT, -ae, -a erimus 


amatT, -ae, -a eritis 


amatT, -ae, -a erunt 



Perfect passive system: Second conjugation 


video, videre, vldl, visum: see 


Passive Voice 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Perfect 

vlsus, -a, um sum 

vlsus, -a, um sTm 

vlsus, -a, um es 

vlsus, -a, um sis 

vlsus, -a, um est 

vlsus, -a, um sit 

vlsl, -ae, -a sumus 

vlsl, -ae, -a slmus 

vTsT, -ae, -a estis 

vTsT, -ae, -a sltis 

vlsl, -ae, -a sunt 

vTsT, -ae, -a sint 

Pluperfect 

vlsus, -a, um eram 

vlsus, -a, um essem 

vlsus, -a, um eras 

vlsus, -a, um esses 

vlsus, -a, um erat 

vlsus, -a, um esset 

vlsl, -ae, -a eramus 

vlsl, -ae, -a essemus 

vlsl, -ae, -a eratis 

vTsT, -ae, -a essetis 

vlsl, -ae, -a erant 

vTsT, -ae, -a essent 

Future Perfect 

vlsus, -a, um ero 


vlsus, -a, um eris 


vlsus, -a, um erit 


vlsl, -ae, -a erimus 


vTsT, -ae, -a eritis 


vlsl, -ae, -a erunt 
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Perfect passive system: Third conjugation 


pond, ponere, posuT,position: place 


Passive Voice 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Perfect 

positus, -a, um sum 

positus, -a, um sim 

positus, -a, um es 

positus, -a, um sTs 

positus, -a, um est 

positus, -a, um sit 

positT, -ae, -a sumus 

positT, -ae, -a sTmus 

posit!, -ae, -a estis 

positT, -ae, -a sTtis 

positT, -ae, -a sunt 

positT, -ae, -a sint 

Pluperfect 

positus, -a, um eram 

positus, -a, um essem 

positus, -a, um eras 

positus, -a, um esses 

positus, -a, um erat 

positus, -a, um esset 

positT, -ae, -a eramus 

positT, -ae, -a essemus 

positT, -ae, -a eratis 

positT, -ae, -a essetis 

positT, -ae, -a erant 

positT, -ae, -a essent 

Future Perfect 

positus, -a, um ero 


positus, -a, um eris 


positus, -a, um erit 


positT, -ae, -a erimus 


positT, -ae, -a eritis 


positT, -ae, -a erunt 
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Perfect passive system: Third -io conjugation 


capid, capere, cepT, captum: take 


Passive Voice 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Perfect 

captus, -a, um sum 

captus, -a, um sim 

captus, -a, um es 

captus, -a, um sTs 

captus, -a, um est 

captus, -a, um sit 

captT, -ae, -a sumus 

captT, -ae, -a sTmus 

captT, -ae, -a estis 

captT, -ae, -a sTtis 

captT, -ae, -a sunt 

captT, -ae, -a sint 

Pluperfect 

captus, -a, um eram 

captus, -a, um essem 

captus, -a, um eras 

captus, -a, um esses 

captus, -a, um erat 

captus, -a, um esset 

captT, -ae, -a eramus 

captT, -ae, -a essemus 

captT, -ae, -a eratis 

captT, -ae, -a essetis 

captT, -ae, -a erant 

captT, -ae, -a essent 

Future Perfect 

captus, -a, um ero 


captus, -a, um eris 


captus, -a, um erit 


captT, -ae, -a erimus 


captT, -ae, -a eritis 


captT, -ae, -a erunt 
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Perfect passive system: Fourth conjugation 


sentio, sentTre, sensl, sensum: feel 


Passive Voice 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Perfect 

sensus, -a, um sum 

sensus, -a, um sim 

sensus, -a, um es 

sensus, -a, um sis 

sensus, -a, um est 

sensus, -a, um sit 

sens!, -ae, -a sumus 

sens!, -ae, -a sTmus 

sens!, -ae, -a estis 

sens!, -ae, -a sltis 

sens!, -ae, -a sunt 

sens!, -ae, -a sint 

Pluperfect 

sensus, -a, um eram 

sensus, -a, um essem 

sensus, -a, um eras 

sensus, -a, um essetis 

sensus, -a, um erat 

sensus, -a, um esset 

sens!, -ae, -a eramus 

sens!, -ae, -a essemus 

sens!, -ae, -a eratis 

sens!, -ae, -a essetis 

sens!, -ae, -a erant 

sens!, -ae, -a essent 

Future Perfect 

sensus, -a, um ero 


sensus, -a, um eris 


sensus, -a, um erit 


sens!, -ae, -a erimus 


sens!, -ae, -a eritis 


sens!, -ae, -a erunt 



Eutropius describes Caesar’s murder 

• The late-4 th -century historian Eutropius held the position of 
magister memoriae (“master of [the emperor’s] memory”) and was 
responsible for bringing the emperor up to speed on Roman history. 
He wrote Breviarum historiae Romance (“Abbreviated Roman 
History”), in which he describes Caesar’s murder. 
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• Eutropius writes: Caesar, cum sendtus ... venisset ad curiam, tribus 
et viginti vulneribus confossus est, meaning “Caesar, when the 
Senate had come to the Senate chamber, was stabbed by means of 
three and twenty puncture wounds.” 

o Cum clauses with the subjunctive can be found everywhere in 
Latin prose. English translations sound just like an indicative 
pluperfect. Can cum clauses appear with the indicative? Yes, 
but in those cases, cum does not mean “when, since, or as” 
but “whenever.” We adjust how we translate cum based on the 
mood of the verb, and this illustrates an important distinction 
between English and Latin. 

o In English, we signal nuance with a different conjunction. 
“Whenever” indicates repeated action, whereas “when” does 
not. Latin lacks that rich variety in conjunctions; instead, it 
signals a different aspect to its view of time through the mood 
of the verb. If Latin students find this difficult, it’s because our 
native language does not train us to be as sensitive to mood 
as it does to other clues. Every language uses its own set 
of markers. 

• According to Eutropius, Caesar was murdered because he had acted 
“contrary to the custom of Roman liberty”: contra consuetudinem 
Romdnae libertdtis. 


Verba 


amor, amoris, m.: love 

antlquus, antlqua, antiquum: ancient 

cena, cenae, fi: dinner 

ceno, cenare, cenavl, cenatum: dine 

confodio, confodere, confodl, confossum: stab 
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cum (conj.): when, since, although (with subjunctive); whenever (with 
indicative) 

curia, curiae, f.: senate house 

dulcis, dulce: pleasant, sweet, agreeable 

epistula, epistulae, f.: letter, epistle 

ergo (adv.): therefore 

hospes, hospitis, m.: guest, stranger; host 

legatus, legatl, m.: ambassador 

llbertas, llbertatis, f: freedom, liberty 

longus, longa, longum: long 

memoria, memoriae, f.: memory, recollection 

mitto, mittere, mlsl, missum: send 

numquam (adv.): never 

omnis, omne: all, every 

per (prep. + acc.): through 

scrlbo, scribere, scrips!, scriptum: write, compose 

senatus, senatus, m. (fourth-declension noun): senate 

servo, servare, servavl, servatum: save, keep, preserve 
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Memoranda 


Please learn the imperfect (indicative and subjunctive) and the future 
indicative of sum (§52) and possum (App. §66). 

Learn the perfect passive tenses (i.e., the perfect indicative and subjunctive, 
pluperfect indicative and subjunctive, and future perfect indicative) of the 
model verbs amo (App. §53), video (App. §54), pond (App. §55), capio 
(App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate mitto in the tense, voice, and mood indicated. 

1. perfect passive indicative 

2. pluperfect passive indicative 

3. pluperfect passive subjunctive 

4 . future perfect active indicative 

ii. Translate the following into Latin. Unless otherwise indicated, use the 
indicative mood. 

1. We were (imperfect). 

2. You (plural) will be. 

3. I have been. 

4 . They will have been. 

5. She had been. 

6. He was (imperfect). 
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7 . I was (imperfect subjunctive). 

8. You (plural) had been (subjunctive). 

9. They will be. 

10. I will be able to speak. 

11. She was able (imperfect) to write. 

12. They were able (perfect subjunctive) to run. 
iii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Epistulas longas virgo misera scrlpserat quae ad patrem meum numquam 
missae sunt. 

2. Cum servus captus esset, brevis llbertatis memoria erat dulcis. 

3. Cena hospitibus gratissima ab omnibus laudata est. 

4. Gives bello studere negat rex noster; ergo legatos a Caesare 
missos accipiet. 

5. Omnes ancillae in agros missae erant ut ignem extlnguerent. 

6. Ope matris tuae haec puella fortis non capietur. 

7 . Caesare confosso, multi elves dlxemnt llbertatem servatam esse. 

8. Cum istum contra rem publicam coniuravisse sentias, epistulam 
eius leges? 

9. Cum fratre tuo in curiam eras veniemus ut hos pontifices magnos 
audiamus. 

10. Legatl caesl sunt et vestrl amici nave fugerunt; ceterl capti sunt. 
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Deponent Verbs 

Lecture 26 


I n this lecture, we will investigate a class of verbs that are not what 
they appear to be. These verbs are what grammarians call “deponents” 
because they “put” or “place” (from pond) their active endings aside 
(“aside” is the “de” part of de-pond). Deponents have only passive endings, 
no active endings. These verbs look passive, and if they were, we’d hardly 
need to mention them. But they’re not passive; they dress up passively but 
actively perform their actions on objects. There are also some verbs, “semi¬ 
deponents,” that are active in some tenses and passive in others. How can 
we tell true passives from actives when they’re all wearing the same verbal 
clothing? The answer is simple: by their principal parts. 


Active and passive principal parts 



Active 

Passive 

1 st Conj. 

amo, amare, amavl, 
amatum: to love 

amor, amarT, amatus sum: to be 
loved 

2 nd Conj. 

video, videre, vldT, visum: 
to see 

videor, viderT, vlsus sum: to be 
seen 

3 rd Conj. 

pono, ponere, posuT, 
positum: to place 

ponor, ponT, positus sum: to be 
placed 

3 rd -io 

Conj. 

capio, capere, cepl, 
captum: to take 

capior, cap!, captus sum: to be 
taken 

4 th Conj. 

sentio, sentlre, sens!, 
sensum: to feel 

sentior, sentlrl, sensus sum: to 
be felt 


Principal parts of model deponents 


1 st Conj. 

hortor, hortarT, hortatus sum: encourage 

2 nd Conj. 

vereor, vererT, veritus sum: fear 

3 rd Conj. 

sequor, sequT, secutus sum: follow 

3 rd -io Conj. 

patior, patT, passus sum: suffer 

4 th Conj. 

partior, partfrT, partltus sum: share 
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• The first-conjugation verb in the table has regular principal parts. 
Hortor means “I encourage”; hortarT, ‘‘to encourage”; and hortdtus 
sum, “1 have encouraged.” We should know to change the -us to 
-a for a feminine subject or to -mu for a neuter subject. For plural 
subjects, the endings are -I, -ae, -a. 

o The lesson here is that when a verb’s principal parts appear 
in passive dress, that verb is deponent: passive in appearance, 
active in meaning. 

o We can generate the passive voice only for verbs that have 
active forms. If the active forms do not exist, what looks 
passive is active. Thus, when you look in a Latin dictionary, if 
you see principal parts that are strictly passive in form, the verb 
in question is a deponent. 

o What pattern can we use to identify the conjugation of first- 
conjugation deponents? Rather than -o followed by -are, 
we find -or followed by -ari. That long a remains the key to 
the conjugation. 

• The second-conjugation deponent “to fear” has the principal parts 
vereor, “1 fear”; vereri, “to fear”; and veritus sum, “I have feared.” 
Rather than -eo followed by -ere, the second-conjugation deponents 
have -eor followed by -erf. 

• The fourth-conjugation verb “to share” has the principal parts partior, 
“I share”; partirT, “to share”; and partTtus sum, “I have shared.” 
Rather than -id followed by -Ire, we find -ior followed by -In. 

• The third conjugation and third -id are a little different from the 
first, second, and fourth conjugations because of the way in which 
we form the present passive infinitive. (N.B.: Although we form 
deponent infinitives in the same way we form passive infinitives, 
we must always remember that deponent look-alikes are active.) 

o As we saw when we formed the passive principal parts of our 
regular model verbs, the third conjugation drops the entire 
short -ere from the present active infinitive to form the present 
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passive infinitive. This has an impact on the pattern of the 
first two principal parts for third-conjugation deponents. The 
principal parts of the third-conjugation deponent “to follow” 
are sequor, “I follow”; sequT, “to follow”; and seciitus sum, “I 
have followed.” 


o The third-conjugation deponent pattern is, thus, -or followed 
by -T because it, too, is formed as if a short -ere has dropped 
out. And thus, a short e remains the characteristic vowel in 
the present-tense system; the present active deponent tense 
of sequor, sequT is formed just like the present passive of 
pdnb, ponere. 

• The principal parts of the third -io deponent “to suffer” are patior, 
“I suffer”; pciti, “to suffer”; and passus sum, “I have suffered.” 
Here, our pattern shows -ior followed by -I, again, as if a short -ere 
has fallen away. 


Model deponent verbs 


Infinitive 


Present 

Perfect 

Future 

Future 

Passive 

1 st Conj. 

hortor, hortarT, 
hortatus sum: 
urge 

hortarT: 

to exhort 

hortatus esse: 

to have 
exhorted 

hortaturus 

esse: 

to be going 
to exhort 


2 nd Conj. 

vereor, vererT, 
veritus sum: 
fear 

vererT: 

to fear 

veritus esse: 

to have feared 

veri turns 
esse: 

to be going 
to fear 


3 rd Conj. 

sequor, sequT, 
secutus sum: 
follow 

sequT: 

to follow 

secutus esse: 

to have 
followed 

secuturus 

esse: 

to be going 
to follow 
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3 rd -io Conj. 

patior, patT, 
passus sum: 
suffer 

pati: 

to suffer 

passus esse: 

to have 
suffered 

passurus 

esse: 

to be going 
to suffer 


4 th Conj. 

partior, partTrT, 
partTtus sum: 
share 

partTrT: 

to share 

partTtus esse: 

to have shared 

partTturus 

esse: 

to be going 
to share 


Participle 

1 st Conj. 

hortor, hortarT, 
hortatus sum: 
urge 

hortans: 

exhorting 

hortatus: 

having 

exhorted 

hortaturus: 

going to 
exhort 

hortandus: 

necessary 
to be 
exhorted 

2 nd Conj. 

vereor, vererT, 
veritus sum: 
fear 

verens: 

fearing 

veritus: 

having feared 

veri turns: 

going to 
fear 

verendus: 

necessary 
to be feared 

3 rd Conj. 

sequor, sequT, 
secutus sum: 
follow 

sequens: 

following 

secutus: 

having followed 

secuturus: 

going to 
follow 

sequendus: 

necessary 
to be 
followed 

3 rd -io Conj. 

patior, patT, 
passus sum: 
suffer 

patiens: 

suffering 

passus: 

having suffered 

passurus: 

going to 
suffer 

patiendus: 

necessary 
to be 
suffered 

4 th Conj. 

partior, partTrT, 
partTtus sum: 
share 

partiens: 

sharing 

partTtus: 
having shared 

partTturus: 

going to 
share 

partiendus: 

necessary 
to be shared 


Practicing conjugation 

• Let’s start by conjugating and translating “to fear” in the present 
active indicative, 
o I fear. Vereor. 

o You fear. Vereris. 


o He, she, or it fears. Veretur. 

o We fear. Veremur. 
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o Y’all fear. Veremim. 


o They fear. Verentur. 

• Notice that these forms look passive, but we translate actively. 

• Let’s now try the perfect, “1 have feared.” We’ll need the third 
principal part, veritus sum. 

o 1 have feared. Veritus sum. 

o You have feared. Veritus es. 
o He has feared. Veritus est. 
o She has feared. Verita est. 
o It has feared. Veritum est. 
o We women have feared. Veritae sumus. 
o Y’all neutered ones have feared. Verita estis. 
o Those men have feared. VeritT sunt. 

• Next, let’s conjugate “to suffer” in the imperfect indicative, 
o I was suffering. Patiebar. 

o You were suffering. Patiebdris. 

o He, she, or it was suffering. Patiebdtur. 

o We were suffering. Patiebdmur. 

o Y’all were suffering. Patiebdmini. 

o They were suffering. Patiebantur. 
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• There’s a special trick to the imperfect subjunctive for deponents. As 
you may recall, for regular verbs, to form the imperfect subjunctive, 
both active and passive, we take the present active infinitive and 
add the personal endings -r, -ris, -tur, -mur, -mini, -ntur. 

o The problem when applying this rule to deponents is that the 
present active infinitive is passive in form. 

o We need to restore the infinitive to what would have been its 
active form if it existed, which it does not, and then add the 
passive endings. 

o For “exhort,” hortor, hortdrT, hortdtus sum, we change the 
second principal part from hortdri to hortdre, which does 
not exist on its own, and then add -r, -ris, -tur, -mur, -mini, 
-ntur, giving us: hortdrer, hortdreris, hortdretur, hortdremur, 
hortdremini, hortdrentur. 

• This process is fairly straightforward for the second and fourth 
conjugations, as well. For second-conjugation “to fear,” vereor, 
vereri, veritus sum, we change the second principal part vereri 
to verere and add the personal endings. For fourth-conjugation 
“to share,” partior, partiri, partltus sum, we change the second 
principal part partiri to partlre and add the personal endings. 

• But the third conjugation requires a bit more in the way of mental 
gymnastics. If we take the deponent “to follow,” sequor, sequl, 
seciitus sum, how do we make the second principal part, sequl, look 
like the present active infinitive, which does not actually exist? 

o Sequl, as we discussed earlier, is equivalent in form to a third- 
conjugation present passive infinitive, which would have 
dropped the entire short -ere before adding -T. 

o If we reverse-engineer sequl, we obtain the present active 
infinitive but imaginary equivalent sequere. This form does 
not exist in authentic Latin but does exist as a base onto which 
we attach the personal endings, yielding the imperfect active 
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subjunctive forms of the deponent verb sequor: sequerem, 
sequereris, sequeretur, sequeremur, sequeremirii, sequerentur. 

o Let’s also do the present active indicative for this verb. Sequor, 
sequT, seciitus sum is third conjugation, characterized by a short 
“lh” sound in the present tense. This yields: sequor, sequeris, 
sequitur, sequimur, sequimim, sequuntur. 

Semi-deponents 

• If you look in a lexicon and find that the principal parts are half 
active and half passive, you are looking at a semi-deponent verb. 
Examples include: 

o audeo, audere, ausus sum : dare 

o gauded, gaudere, gavTsus sum : rejoice 
o soled, solere, solitus sum : be accustomed 
o confidd, cdnfidere, cdnfisus sum: trust in 

• The second-conjugation verb “to dare,” audeo, audere, ausus 
sum, is regular in the present-tense system (i.e., the three tenses 
formed from the first two principal parts, namely, the present, 
imperfect, and future), but it is deponent (i.e., passive in form but 
active in meaning) in the perfect tense system, namely, the perfect, 
pluperfect, and future perfect. How do we know this? Rather than 
an active third principal part and a fourth principal part, all we find 
is ausus sum, a dead giveaway of a semi-deponent. 

Participles and infinitives 

• Deponents, with one exception, have only active participles. 
Consider the verb “to speak” or “to converse.” The principal parts 
are loquor, loquT, loculus sum. The participles are odd because 
they do include an active form, namely, the present participle. 
The present active participle, which is loquens, is formed in the 
usual way, with -ens, and is active in form and meaning. It means 
“speaking.” 
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o The past participle, which we can extract from the third 
principal part, is lociitus, -a, -um. But we translate lociitus 
actively as “having spoken.” This conforms to type for 
deponents. They look passive but are active in meaning. 

o We can also form a future active participle, locuturus, -a, -um, 
which is active in both form and meaning, “going to speak.” 

o Finally, we can form a future passive participle, which is 
passive in both form and meaning. And this is the exception. 
Future passive participles of deponents are passive. We add 
-endus to the present stem, giving us loquendus, -a, -um, and 
we translate “necessary to be spoken.” 

• Infinitives are similarly a mixed bag. We have three tenses, present, 
perfect, and future. The present and perfect look like their passive 
equivalents: loquT, “to speak,” and lociitus esse, “to have spoken.” 
The future active infinitive, however, is active in form: locuturus 
esse, “to be going to speak.” 


Verba 


apud (prep. + acc.): with, at, among (compare the French preposition chez ) 
audeo, audere, ausus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): dare 

cbnlTdo. confidere, confisus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): trust in (takes dative 
object), have confidence in 

depono, deponere, deposuI,depositum: put down, lay aside 
gaudeo, gaudere, gavTsus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): rejoice 
gravis, grave: severe, serious, heavy, grievous 
hortor, hortarl, hortatus, -a, -um sum (dep.): urge, encourage 
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loquor, loqui, locutus, -a, -urn sum (dep.): talk, speak 

nonne: interrogative adverb introducing questions that expect a “yes” answer 
(Nonne me amas? = Don’t you love me?) 

partior, partlii, partltus, -a, -um sum (dep.): share 

patior, patl, passus, -a, -um sum (dep.): suffer, endure 

potens, gen. potentis: mighty, powerful, strong 

precor, precarl, precatus, -a, -um sum (dep.): pray, beg, entreat 

pro (prep. + abl.): for, on behalf of, in front of, before 

quaero, quaerere, quaeslvl, quaesltum: seek, look for, strive for 

sapiens, gen. sapientis: wise, judicious 

sequor, sequl, secutus, -a, -um sum (dep.): follow 

soleo, solere, solitus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): be accustomed 

vereor, vererl, veritus,-a, -um sum (dep.): fear, respect 


Memoranda 


Please review the passive conjugations of the model verbs amo (App. §53), 
video (App. §54 ),pdno (App. §55), capio (App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). 
Learn the corresponding active forms of our model deponents and semi¬ 
deponents (App. §§59-60). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate the following deponent verbs in the tense and mood indicated. 
1. hortor (present indicative) 
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2. sequor (present subjunctive) 

3. patior (imperfect indicative) 

4. precor (perfect indicative, assuming feminine subject) 

5. vereor (pluperfect subjunctive, assuming masculine subject) 

ii. Translate the following into Latin. Unless otherwise indicated, use the 
indicative mood. 

1. I used to urge. 

2. We (feminine) have been accustomed. 

3. You (plural) will suffer. 

4. She had followed. 

5. He will have prayed. 

6. The leader urged (imperfect subjunctive). 

7. The women had urged (subjunctive). 

8. The boys shared (perfect subjunctive). 

9. Did you (singular feminine) rejoice? 

10. The soldiers had dared. 

iii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Pontificem maximum et sacrificils studere et pro populo precarl et deos 
deasque immortales colere necesse est. 

2. Hunc imperatorem potentem vereri debes. 
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3. Viros miseros sequl hae feminae audaces solitae non sunt. 

4. Nonne amlcTs tills conffsus es? 

5. Miles quem quaeritis vulnera gravia passus est. 

6. Cum omnibus urbis clvibus haec dona nova partlrl cupimus. 

7. Epistula scripta, agricola servum dlmlsit. 

8. Dlligamus huius magistrl discipulos discipulasque sapientes, qul apud 
eum discipllnam linguae Latinae seclitl sunt. 

9. Cum rege herl loquebatur soror tua. Quid dicebat? 

10. Ducem coll cupientem non sequemur. 

11. Precatur senex, ut apud se (him, acc.) hodie cenes. 

12. Nos (us, acc.) semper hortabatur mater nostra ut sapientiam amaremus 
et virtutem quereremus. 
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Conditional Sentences 

Lecture 27 


I n the last lecture, we explored deponent verbs—those that look passive 
but act like active verbs. In this lecture, we will explore conditions. 
This will expand our knowledge of Latin syntax in general and our 
appreciation for the subjunctive in particular. Conditions in Latin have two 
clauses: an if-clause (protasis ) and a then-clause (or a main clause [ apodosis ] 
or conclusion). Conditions come in many varieties—simple, general, real, 
unreal, mixed—to cover many contingenies. In this lecture, we’ll review 
conditions in English and Latin, noting their names and classifications, as 
well as the moods and tenses of verbs in the two types of clauses. 

Overview of conditions 

• To appreciate the subtleties of clauses, we need to be confident 
in our verbs; thus, we’ll begin with conjugation identification for 
two verbs: (1) “to fight ” pugnd, pugndre, pugndvT, pugndtum (first 
conjugation), and (2) “to conquer,” vinco, vincere, vicT, victum 
(third conjugation). 

• Knowing these verbs prepares us to look at a sample simple 
condition called the “present general”: ST Caesar pugnat, vincit. “If 
Caesar fights, he conquers.” 

o The if-clause is si Caesar pugnat, and the main clause or 
conclusion is just one word: vincit. Both clauses have verbs 
that are in the present tense indicative. 

o A present general condition offers us a general truth without 
any commitment as to whether or not the proposition is actually 
true. We do not know whether Caesar fights, but if he does, he 
conquers. 

• Let’s now make both verbs past. We can use the imperfect or 
perfect indicative: (1) ST Caesar pugnabat, vincebat; “If Caesar 
was fighting, he was conquering.” (2) ST Caesar pugndvit, vTcif, 
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“If Caesar fought, he conquered.” By making the verbs past, we’ve 
simply shifted the present general condition into the past, thus 
generating a “past general condition.” 

• Future conditions are classified as either more vivid or less vivid, 
referring to how likely we imagine the scenario. Those conditions 
we imagine as more imminent or likely to happen, we imagine 
more vividly. Those we imagine as more remote possibilities, we 
imagine less vividly. 

o Here’s an example of a future more vivid condition: ST Caesar 
pugnaverit, vincet, “If Caesar will have fought, he will win.” 

o A future more vivid condition uses a future perfect indicative in 
the if-clause and a future indicative in the conclusion or main 
clause. In English, we’d be more likely to say, “If Caesar will 
fight, he will win,” or in American English, “If Caesar fights, 
he will win.” 

o We can make this more vivid future condition less vivid by 
shifting both clauses into the present tense subjunctive: ST 
Caesarpugnet, vincaf, “If Caesar should fight, he would win.” 

o How does the present subjunctive manage to refer to the future? 
Let’s follow the logic: If Caesar should fight (in the future), 
he would win (in the future). These conditions are sometimes 
called “should-would clauses.” Traditionally, the “should” goes 
into the if-clause, and the “would” goes into the conclusion or 
main clause, but again, American English no longer always 
observes the traditional rules. 

• Unreal or contrary-to-fact conditions do not take place in either the 
present or the past. For example, if Caesar had fought in the past— 
but he didn’t—he would have won, but because he didn’t fight, he 
didn’t win. 
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• In Latin, both the present contrary-to-fact condition and the past 
contrary-to-fact condition employ the subjunctive mood, but these 
conditions require specific tenses of the subjunctive. 

o A past contrary-to-fact condition requires the pluperfect 
subjunctive in both the if-clause and the main clause: ST Caesar 
pugndvisset, vTcissef, “If Caesar had fought [but he did not], he 
would have conquered.” 

o A present contrary-to-fact condition uses the imperfect 
subjunctive in both clauses: ST Caesar pugndret, vinceret ; “If 
Caesar were fighting [but he isn’t], he would be conquering.” 

• We can also mix tenses of the subjunctive: ST Caesar pugndvisset, 
vinceret ; “If Caesar had fought [in the past], he would be winning 
[in the present].” This is a “mixed condition.” 


Review 

• A present general condition has the present tense indicative in both 
clauses: ST Caesar pugnat, vincit ; “If Caesar fights, he conquers.” 

• A past general condition has the past tense indicative in both 
clauses: ST Caesarpugndvit, vTcit ; “If Caesar fought, he conquered.” 

• A future more vivid condition has a future perfect in the if-clause 
and a future in the main clause: ST Caesar pugndverit, vincet\ “If 
Caesar will have fought, he will win,” or in colloquial English, “If 
Caesar fights, he will win.” 

• A future less vivid condition has the present-tense subjunctive in 
both clauses: ST Caesar pugnet, vincat; “If Caesar should fight, he 
would win.” 

• A present contrary-to-fact condition has the imperfect subjunctive 
in both clauses: ST Caesar pugndret, vinceret, “If Caesar were 
fighting, he would win.” 
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• A past contrary-to-fact condition has the pluperfect subjunctive in 
both clauses: ST Caesarpugndvisset, vicisset; “If Caesar had fought, 
he would have won.” 


Quiz 

Translate the following sentences and classify the conditions as general 
(present or past), future more vivid, future less vivid, or contrary to fact 
(present or past). 

1. ST Lesbia LatTne loquitur, Catullus laetus est. 

2 . ST deTLatTne loquantur, RdmdnT laetTsint. 

3. ST deT LatTne loctitT erint, RdmdnT laetT erunt. 

4 . ST Lesbia LatTne loqueretur, Catullus laetus esset. 

5. ST Caesar LatTne lociitus est, RdmdnT laetT erant. 

6. ST Lesbia LatTne locuta esset, Catullus laetus fuisset. 

Answers: 1. “If Lesbia speaks Latin, Catullus is happy”; present general; 2. 
“If the gods should speak Latin, the Romans would be happy”; future less 
vivid; 3. “If the gods will have spoken Latin, the Romans will be happy” (or 
“If the gods speak Latin, the Romans will be happy”); future more vivid; 4. 
“If Lesbia were speaking Latin [but she’s not], Catullus would be happy”; 
present contrary to fact; 5. “If Caesar spoke Latin, the Romans were happy”; 
past general; 6. “If Lesbia had spoken Latin, Catullus would have been 
happy”; past contrary to fact. 

Latin examples 

• Our first example derives from an imperial handbook on Roman 
law and uses a present general condition to discuss one of the 
conditions under which one could gain Roman citizenship. The 
author does not talk about any case in particular but, instead, 
about what is generally true. ST uxor LatTriT cTvis Romdna est, 
quT ex ed nascitur, ... cTvis Romdnus nascitur. “If the wife of a 
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Latin is a Roman citizen, he who is bom from her, ... is bom a 
Roman citizen.” 


In his fourth speech against the conspirator Catiline, Cicero 
deploys a future more vivid condition to recommend tough love: 
ST vehementissimifuerimus, 
misericordes habebimur. 

“If we will have been 
extremely harsh, we will be 
considered merciful.” What 
Cicero means is: “If, going 
forward, we are extremely 
harsh in our policies toward 
the conspirators, we will be 
considered merciful toward 
the rest of society.” 

A past contrary-to-fact 
condition from Cicero’s 
second oration against 
Catiline gives us an 
idea of what he meant 
by “vehemence” (or 
“harshness”): ST interfectus 
esset, quid dicerent? “If he 
[Catiline] had been killed, 

what wo liI d they [his supporters] be saying?” Cicero tries to make 
the case that although the Senate missed its opportunity in the past, 
it can still act harshly and not worry too much about public opinion. 
He uses a past contrary-to-fact if-clause to help the senators imagine 
what past consequences might have been in the present in order to 
help them gird themselves for future action. 



Under Roman law, Roman women 
who married non-Roman men enjoyed 
the status of citizenship, while their 
husbands did not. 


• Finally, in his first oration against Catiline, Cicero speaks directly 
to the conspirator, using a future more vivid condition: ST te interficT 
iusserd, residebit in re publica reliqua coniuratorum manus. “If I 
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shall have ordered you to be killed, there will remain in the republic 
the remaining band of conspirators.” 


Verba 


celer, celeris, celere: swift, quick 

coniuratl, coniuratorum, m.: conspirators 

consilium, consilil, n.: counsel, advice, plan, purpose 

credo, credere, credidl, creditum: believe 

fas (indeclinable noun), n.: religious law 

inanis, inane: empty, vain 

iubeo, iubere, iussl, iussum: order, command 

Latlne (adv.): in Latin 

manus, mantis (fourth declension), f.: hand, band 

misericors, gen. misericordis: merciful, tenderhearted, compassionate 

nascor, nascT, natus, -a, -um sum: be born, arise 

nisi: if ... not, unless 

nos, nostrum (personal pronoun; App. §40): we, us 

post (prep. + ace.): after 

pugno, pugnare, pugnavl pugnatum: fight 

resided, residere, resedl: remain, stay behind; reside, abide 
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si (conj.): if 

ultra (prep. + acc.): beyond 
uxor, uxoris, f.: wife 

vehemens, gen. vehementis: furious, violent, harsh, strong 
verbum, verb!, n.: word 


Memoranda 


Please review the conjugations of the model verbs amo (App. §53), video 
(App. §54), pdno (App. §55), capid (App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate the following verbs in the tense, voice, and mood indicated. 

1. pugno (imperfect active subjunctive) 

2. nascor (pluperfect indicative) 

3. iubeo (future perfect active indicative) 

4. resided (future active indicative) 

5. resided (present active subjunctive) 

ii. For each of the sentences below, identify the type of condition; then 
translate into Latin. 

1. If you (feminine singular) are happy, then I (masculine) am happy. 

2. If the soldiers had fought, they would have conquered. 
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3. If my father should come, I would rejoice. 

4. If your (singular) friend were listening, he would understand. 

5. If they stay behind (will have stayed behind), they will suffer. 

6. If your (plural) brother stayed behind, he was captured. 

iii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. SI cum imperatore locutl eritis, nostra urbs misera non delebitur. 

2. SI verba matris sapientis audivissent, deos coluissent illl pueri. 

3. Si fas deorum non sequimur, inanis est vita. 

4. SI celeri nave venisset soror mea, apud poetam quern adorat cenare her! 
potuisset. 

5. Misericors esse hie rex solet; si coniuratos interfecit, habet consilium, 
nisi erro. 

6. ST solem eras vlderimus, bonae deae sacrificium faciemus. 

7. Ancillls in villa laborentibus, post cenam residebit servus meus ut 
loquatur. 

8. Credisne coniuratos Caesarem caesuros esse? 

9. Ad locum, quod ultra mare est, fllias tuas mitt! iubebo. SI eas dllexeris, 
tu in hac urbe residebis. 

10. SI iste vehemens libertatem servare cupiret, consilium illius senis 
audacis sequeretur atque mllites a nobis captos uxoribus redderet. 
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Cum Clauses and Stipulations 

Lecture 28 


I n the last lecture, we looked at conditions or if-then clauses, both 
indicative and subjunctive. In this lecture, we will continue to expand 
our syntactic range, looking in particular at provisos and temporal 
clauses, as well as at a few other types that we’ve seen before. Again, the 
good news is that there are no new forms to learn. Rather, we will look at 
a few conjunctions, learn their meanings, and then learn what to expect in 
terms of sequence and mood. 

Clauses and the sequence of tenses 

• What sometimes strikes students as difficult about clauses is the 
appearance of the subjunctive, which we do not use extensively in 
English. Roman authors, however, often used the subjunctive. 

• When we talk about clauses, we generally refer to subordinate 
clauses, which cannot stand independently. A main clause could, 
of course, stand independently, but its meaning, thought, or logic 
requires the clarification provided by the subordinate clause. The 
main clause also exerts an influence on the sequence of tenses, 
because certain tenses of the subjunctive follow certain tenses of 
the indicative in the main clause. 

• In subordinate clauses, present and perfect subjunctives follow 
present- and future-tense verbs in the main clause. The term 
“primary sequence” refers to present and future time in the main 
clause. Past tenses, in contrast, are secondary, and in “secondary 
sequence,” we find imperfect and pluperfect subjunctives in 
subordinate clauses. 

• The easiest way to recognize provisos, concessive clauses, 
stipulations, conditions, temporal clauses, and others is to recognize 
the particles or conjunctions that introduce such clauses. 
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Clauses of proviso 

• Clauses of proviso may be introduced by dum, modo, dummodo, or 
tantum ut. These may all be translated as “provided,” although we 
can translate them in other ways, too. 

• When the emperor Caligula was told that he was hated, he replied 
with a famous quote from a Latin tragedy: Oderint, dum metuant; 
“Let them hate, provided they fear.” Both the main clause and the 
subordinate clause are in the subjunctive. 

o The first verb in this quote has odd principal parts: odd, odisse. 
This verb is so “defective” that the present-tense forms do 
not exist, and the perfect-tense forms are used in place of the 
present. This is the reason that a perfect subjunctive, oderint, is 
translated as a hortatory subjunctive in the present tense: “Let 
them hate.” 

o Note that dum, when used to stipulate provisos, takes the 
subjunctive. The principal parts of the verb “to fear” are: metud, 
metuere, metuJ, metutum; thus, we have a third-conjugation 
verb whose present-tense subjunctive will be characterized by 
the vowel a, and indeed, metuant is a present-tense subjunctive. 

o What about the sequence of tenses? Latin uses the present and 
perfect subjunctives after present, future, and future perfect 
verbs in the main clause, but oderint, “let them hate,” is in the 
perfect tense. Did Caligula make an error in the sequence of 
tenses? The answer is no. Although oderint is perfect in form, 
Latin uses it with a present-tense meaning; thus, Caligula 
follows the sequence quite logically: A present subjunctive in the 
subordinate clause follows a present idea in the main clause. 

• Without the subjunctive, dum can simply refer to time, meaning 
“while.” Here’s an example from Cicero: Ita vTvunt, dum possunt. 
“Thus they live, while they can.” Without the subjunctive, there is 
no proviso. 
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• Here’s another example from Cicero, this time, with a subjunctive. 
Cicero says that he is willing to be blamed for Catiline’s expulsion 
from the Senate under one condition: DIcatur [Catillna] eiectus esse 
a me, dum modo eat in exsilium; “Let Catiline be said to have been 
thrown out by me, provided only he go into exile.” 

o DIcatur is a third-conjugation present-tense passive hortatory 
subjunctive: “Let him be said.” Eiectus esse is a perfect passive 
infinitive: “to have been thrown out.” 

o Dum modo is a more emphatic form of dum, meaning 
“provided only,” which takes the subjunctive eat, a present- 
tense subjunctive form of eo, Ire, Ivl, Itum, meaning “go.” 

Concessive, temporal, and causal clauses 

• The word cum, when used as a preposition with the ablative, means 
“with,” as in “with the highest praise,” summa cum laude. When 
used as a conjunction, cum can mean “whenever” with the indicative 
or “although, when, or since” if used with the subjunctive. These 
subjunctive uses of cum can be further classified as “concessive” 
(when cum means “although”), “temporal” (when cum means 
“when”), or “causal” (when cum means “since” or “inasmuch as”). 

• We can tell what cum may mean in any given instance with the 
subjunctive by trying out the possibilities and deciding which 
one makes the most sense. For example, consider the following 
sentence: Cum Caesar non pugnet, vincit. The translation that 
seems to make the most sense is: “Although Caesar does not fight, 
he conquers.” 

• We can also use this simple example to illustrate the sequence 
of tenses. The main clause in the sentence is one word— vincit, 
“he conquers,” a present-tense verb. Vincit establishes what’s 
called “primary sequence.” In primary sequence, subjunctives in 
subordinate clauses must be either present or perfect tense. And, 
indeed, pugnet is a present-tense subjunctive. 
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o The perfect subjunctive is also possible for primary sequence: 
Cum Caesar non pugnaverit, vincif, “Although Caesar did not 
fight, he is conquering.” 

o If we make the tense of the main verb past, that puts the clause 
in “secondary sequence,” which requires either the imperfect 
or the pluperfect subjunctive in the subordinate clause: Cum 
Caesar ndn pugndret, vicif, “Although Caesar was not fighting, 
he conquered.” Here, we see the perfect indicative vicit in the 
main clause and the imperfect subjunctive pugndret in the 
subordinate clause. 

o A past-tense verb in the main clause can also be accompanied 
by a pluperfect subjunctive in the subordinate clause: Cum 
Caesar ndn pugndvisset, vicif, “Although Caesar had not 
fought, he conquered.” 

o Note, too, that unlike the proviso clause, the translation of 
cum clauses betrays no hint of the subjunctive in English. If 
it weren’t for the indicative use of cum, we wouldn’t have to 
think about the subjunctives at all. In the sentence Cum Caesar 
pugnat, vincit, the a in pugnat tells us that it’s indicative, 
and when we see a verb in the indicative, we translate cum 
as “whenever”: “Whenever Caesar fights, he conquers.” We 
can do this in the past, as well: Cum Caesar pugndbat, vicif, 
“Whenever Caesar fought, he won.” 

• There are other ways to form concessive clauses besides using 
cum with the subjunctive. QuamvTs, ut, licet, etsi, tametsT, etiam 
si, and quamquam can all be used to mean “although,” “granting 
that,” “even if,” and the like. Some of these take the indicative: Etsi 
Caesar ndn pugndverat, vicif, “Even if Caesar had not fought, he 
conquered.” Etsi, for example, can be used with the indicative. 

• We do not need to know all the specific words used to introduce 
clauses. What’s important to remember is that concessive, causal. 
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proviso, conditional, purpose, result, and fear clauses can all take 
the subjunctive. 

Purpose, result, and fear clauses 

• Inasmuch as result can derive from purpose, context is sometimes 
required to sort one from the other. Let’s begin with positive purpose 
in secondary, that is, past-tense, sequence. Ut plus subjunctive can 
indicate purpose: Caesar pugnavit, ut vinceret, “Caesar fought so 
that he might conquer,” or “Caesar fought in order to conquer.” 

• If result rather than purpose was intended, Roman authors 
frequently added adverbs to spell things out more clearly: 
Caesar tam dcriter pugnavit, ut facile vinceret', “Caesar fought 
so fiercely that he easily conquered.” 

• Negative purpose and negative result are easier to distinguish 
because they do not share a construction. Negative purpose is 
introduced by ne plus the subjunctive, and negative result is 
introduced by ut non plus the subjunctive. Compare: Caesar 
non pugnavit, ne vinceret (“Caesar did not fight so he would not 
conquer”) with Caesar non pugnavit, ut non vinceret (“Caesar did 
not fight, with the result that he did not conquer”). 

• Fear clauses may best be understood as fears about one’s intended 
purpose. A common verb for expressing fear in Latin is the deponent 
vereor. Caesar verebdtur would mean “Caesar was afraid” or 
“Caesar feared.” The sentence Caesar verebdtur ut vinceret means 
“Caesar was afraid about whether he would conquer,” that is, he 
was afraid that he would not conquer. 

• The Roman statesman Pompey did not want Caesar to win: Pompeius 
verebdtur ne Caesar vinceret', “Pompey was afraid, lest Caesar 
conquer,” that is, Pompey was afraid that Caesar would conquer. 

o This construction may be counterintuitive in English if we 
simply look at the individual words: Caesar verebdtur ut 
vinceret (“Caesar was afraid he would not conquer”) versus 
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Hannibal led the forces of Carthage in a great victory against Rome during the 
Second Punic War. 


Pompeius verebatur ne Caesar vinceret (“Pompey was afraid 
Caesar would conquer”). 

o But the fear is whether one’s purpose will come to pass. Caesar 
verebatur ut vinceret, “Caesar, whose purpose was he should 
conquer [ut vinceret ], was afraid [that he would not]. Pompeius 
verebatur ne Caesar vinceret, “Pompey, whose purpose was 
that Caesar should not conquer [ne Caesar vinceret ], was afraid 
that Caesar would.” 


o When you encounter ut or ne after a verb of fearing, translate 
these little words as the opposite of what our English-speaking 
brains might expect. Using “whether” for ut and “lest” for ne 
can also help. 


Ut and ne in action 

• The following example derives from Valerius Maximus’s Facta 
et dicta memorabilia, or Memorable Deeds and Sayings, and 
illustrates the religiosity of the Roman Senate after the general 
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Hannibal inflicted a devastating defeat on Rome at Cannae during 
the Second Punic War. Valerius writes: Sendtus post Cannensem 
clddem decrevit, ne matronae ultra tricesimum diem luctus suds 
extenderent, utT ab his sacra Cereris peragTpossent. 

• Our translation reads: “The Senate after the disaster at Cannae 
decreed, that the matrons beyond the thirtieth day should not extend 
their mourning, so that by them the sacred rites of Ceres could be 
conducted.” 

• Because the gods were not mortal, anything associated with 
death, such as mourning, offended them. And no person polluted 
by mourning could conduct the rites of an immortal goddess. But 
Cannae inflicted mourning on most Roman households; for this 
reason, the Senate decreed a limit on mourning so that the immortal 
gods could receive their due ceremonies. And that, in the opinion 
of most Romans, is why the gods blessed Rome repeatedly with 
military victories. 


Verba 


clades, cladis, f.: destruction, defeat, disaster 
decerno, decemere, decrevT, decretum: decide, decree 
dies, die!, m. (fifth declension): day 
dum (conj.): while, as long as, provided that 
dummodo (conj.): provided that, as long as 
eicio,eicere, eiecT, eiectum: throw out, drive out 
eo, Ire, TvT, Itum: go 
etsT (conj.): even if, although 
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exsilium, exsilii, n.: banishment, exile 


metuo, metuere, metui, metutum: fear, dread 

nequeo, nequlre, nequlvl, nequltum: be unable, not to be able (generally used 
where we might expect non possum) 

odl, odisse (defective verb, with perfect-system forms and present-tense 
meaning): hate 

perago, peragere, peregT, peractus: complete, carry out, accomplish 
punio, punlre punlvl, punltum: punish 
quamvls (conj.): although 

suT (gen.), sibi (dat.), se, se (reflexive pronoun): him/her/it/them; himself/ 
herself/itself/themselves (in reference to the main subject) 

suus, sua, suum (reflexive possessive): his/her/its/their own (in reference to 
the main subject) 

tam (adv., often introducing result clause): so, to such a degree 
tantus, tanta, tantum: so large, so great 


Memoranda 


Please review the conjugations of amo (App. §53), video (App. §54), pono 
(App. §55), capio (App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate the following verbs in the tense, voice, and mood indicated. 
1. metuo (pluperfect active indicative) 
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2. eicio (future passive indicative) 

3 . pugno (present active subjunctive) 

4 . perago (imperfect passive subjunctive) 

5 . decerno (perfect active subjunctive) 

ii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Cum legiones nostrae pugnant, vincunt. 

2 . Cum legiones vestrae pugnent, ilium populum audacem vincere 
nequeunt. 

3 . Res publica servari potest, dum istos contra earn coniurantes deleatis. 

4 . Homines se (= him, acc., in reference to the main speaker, i.e., Caesar) 
odisse posse dlcit Caesar, dummodo se metuant. 

5 . Homines eum (i.e., in reference to someone other than the main speaker) 
odisse posse dlcit Caesar, dummodo eum metuant. 

6. Fllios suos se (= her, acc., in reference to the main speaker, i.e., mater 
mea) odisse posse dlcit mater mea, dummodo se metuant. 

7 . Caesarem se (= them, acc., in reference to the main speaker, i.e., elves 
llberl) odisse posse dlcunt elves llberl, dummodo se metuat. 

8. Bene vlvere nequlmus dum cladem metuimus. 

9 . Decrevit senatus ut ill! imperatores sacrificia peragerent. 

10 . Libros multos legebamus ut laudaremur. 

11 . DImitte puerum ne haec mala audiat. 
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12 . Doctnnam magistrae suae discipula sapiens sequitur ut in luce veritatis 
linguaeque LatTnae vTvat. 

13 . Donls acceptls, tam laetus erat puer ut patrl suo multa basia daret. 

14 . Tanta cum virtute locuta est ancilla ut earn punlre non auderet virgo 
severa. 

15 . Duce sapient! in exsilium eiecto, verentur cives ne omnes vir! bon! in 
urbe sua capiantur. 
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Reading Excerpts from Roman Law 

Lecture 29 


I n the last two lectures, we have looked at a variety of clauses, including 
conditions, stipulations, provisos, cum clauses, and purposes. In this 
lecture, we will use our refined skills in Latin syntax to examine some 
examples of Roman legislation from the 5 th century B.C.E. to the 6 th century 
C.E. Rome’s continuous legal tradition across a millennium continues 
to serve as the basis of continental European law and to inform the legal 
tradition of Latin America and the law of the State of Louisiana. The rest of 
the United States takes its start from English Common Law, but English and 
American legal traditions have not entirely escaped the influence of Roman 
law, for both good and ill. 

Struggles of the Roman plebeians 

• One of the great stories in the endless struggle for human freedom, 
justice, and dignity was the struggle of the Roman plebeians against 
their rulers, a hereditary class called the patricians. And one of the 
greatest and lasting victories achieved by the plebeians was the 
codification of Roman law. 

• Plebeian pressure succeeded in compelling the first codification 
of Roman law, which was, in the 450s B.C.E., inscribed first on 
10 bronze tabulae, or tablets. Another two tabulae were added for 
a total of 12, which were then set up for public display. This first 
codification is commonly called the Twelve Tables of Roman Law. 
Unfortunately, only a few fragments have survived. 

• Among the fragments of the fourth Table of Roman Law, we find 
this mixed condition: Si pater filium ter venum duit, filius a patre 
liber esto. Translated, the sentence reads: “If a father should sell his 
son three times, then the son shall be free from the father.” 
o In Roman law a pater familias remained the head of his 
household until he died, and his sons, no matter how old, 
whether they lived with him or not, remained a part of his 
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Legal proceedings, along with public meetings and entertainments, were held in 
the Roman Forum. 


extended familia. The father’s power included, in earlier 
Roman law, the ills occidendi, literally, “the law of killing,” or 
the right to kill a son for disobedience and the right to sell a 
son into slavery, if, for example, the father needed to pay off 
his debts. 

o But there was some relief for the son: If his father sold him 
three times, and he worked off the debt, he was, upon satisfying 
his father’s debt for the third time, emancipated from his 
father’s household. 

• Another example derives from the tenth Table of Roman Law: 
Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve unto; “Thou shalt not 
bury nor shalt thou burn a dead man in the city [of Rome].” The 
plebeians sometimes broke this law: For example, carried away by 
emotion, they burned the corpse of Julius Caesar in the Forum and 
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burned down the Senate house in the process, thus providing a good 
example of why the law was necessary in the first place. 

Roman marital law 

• The jurist named Gaius flourished in the 2 nd century A.D. According 
to the 24 th book of Justinian’s 6 th -century-A.D. Digest of Roman 
Law, Gaius was the source of the words a husband used to divorce 
his wife: In repudiis autem, id est renuntiatidne, comprobdta sunt 
haec verba: “tuds res tibi habeto”; item haec: “tuds res tibi agito. ” 
o Marriage, we might note, was complex, but ending a marriage 

was relatively simple, insofar as husbands and wives kept their 
property in separate accounts, and the husband was required 
to return all property brought into the marriage by his wife. To 
end a marriage, the husband simply had to speak the words that 
Gaius had written. 

o Translated, Gaius’s formulation reads: In casting off, however, 
that is, in renouncing, these words have been approved of: 
“Thou shalt have your things for yourself!”; likewise these: 
“Thou shalt do your things for yourself!” (i.e., you will receive 
your property and have to conduct your affairs on your own). 

• In early Roman law, it was illegal for a husband and wife to give 
each other gifts, and it was certainly discouraged even as late as the 
6 th century A.D., as we read in Justinian’s Digest. 

o The 3 rd -century-A.D. jurist Ulpian is quoted as stating: Moribus 
apud nos reception est, ne inter virum et uxorem dondtiones 
valerent. Our translation reads: “According to the customs 
among us it was received [or we took it upon ourselves] that 
gifts between a husband and wife were not valid.” 

o The jurist goes on to explain that husbands and wives need to 
keep their property in separate accounts. Gifts would muddle 
the ledgers. 
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Verba 


apud (prep. + acc.): among, at the house of 
autem: however, moreover 

comprobo, comprobare, comprobavl, comprobatum: approve, sanction 

credo, credere, credidl, creditum: believe, trust (takes dative object) 

familia, familiae, f.: family, household (pater familids = father of the 
household; head of a Roman family) 

inter (prep. + acc.): between, among 

item: likewise 

ius, iuris, n.: law, especially human law (as opposed to fas: divine law) 

mendacium, mendacil, n.: lie, falsehood, fiction 

morior, morl, mortuus sum: die 

mortuus, mortua, mortuum: dead 

mos, moris, m.: custom, habit, manner, practice 

recipio, recipere, recepl, receptum: receive, admit, regain 

repudium, repudil, n.: casting off, divorce 

sepelio, sepellre, sepellvl, sepultum: bury 

terra, terrae, f.: earth, ground, land 

tiro, urere, ussT, ustum: burn 
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valeo, valere, valui, valiturum: be strong, have power, be valid; be well, 
fare well 

-ve (conjunction added to end of word): or 


Memoranda 


Please learn the future active imperatives of amo (App. §53), video (App. 
§54), pdno (App. §55), capio (App. §56), and sentio (App. §57). 

Notd bene: Although rare, future passive imperatives exist. As you may 
observe in the complete charts of our model verbs, we form the future 
passive imperatives that do exist by adding an r to the corresponding future 
active imperative. We can do this for the second- and third-person singular 
and the third-person plural (but not the second-person plural). 


Agenda 


i. Translate the following future active imperatives. 


1. Uritd! 

2. Ne sepeliunto! 

3. Habetote! 

4. Ne comprobato! 

5. Recipiunto! 

6. Estote! 

7. Sunto! 

ii. And if you care to tiy your hand at future passive imperatives, translate 
the following. 
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Uritor! 


9. Ne sepeliuntor! 

10. Ne comprobator! 

11. Recipiuntor! 

iii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. ST corpus usserint, punientur. 

2. Apud nos mortul in terra sepeliuntur. 

3. ST vales, valeo. 

4. VTtam pulchram mortuos acturos esse dTxit mater nostra. 

5. Cum ignes suos non exstinguerent, mTlites e nave magna venientes 
videre potuT. 

6. Cum dux mortuus esset, cladem non metuebant illT cTves fortes. 

7. Mores illTus populT antTquT comprobare non debes. 

8. Haec res tam gravis a domino habetur ut requTrat mortem fratris meT. 

9. Repudio peracto, vTtam novam sibi (to her, dat.; App. §41) gratissimam 
flituram esse scrTpsit mulier. 

10. ST luces in ea villa vTdissem, huius senis mendaciTs non credidissem. 

11. Ne virum bonum fidelemve quaeramus inter coniuratos. 

12. Decrevit imperator ut poeta vTvere posset, dum veritatem de bellTs suTs 
scrTbere desineret. 
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Interrogative Adjectives and Pronouns 

Lecture 30 


I n the last lecture, we read Roman law and encountered otherwise rare 
future imperatives. In this lecture, we will ask a number of questions, 
both direct and indirect. Direct questions are like statements; they use 
the indicative mood of the verb. Indirect questions, in contrast, require 
the subjunctive mood. We will also learn interrogative pronouns and 
interrogative adjectives, as well as words that we can use to ask questions 
and coordinate answers. 

Asking questions 

• In English, we can ask a question using a question word, such as 
“how,” or we can put a verb at the beginning of the question. In 
older English, a speaker could put a simple form of the verb out 
front, but modern English prefers a form of “do” or “to be.” 
o Consider these three statements: He does swim. He is 
swimming. He swims. If we turn these statements into 
questions, two of them will strike the modern ear as regular or 
idiomatic formulations: Does he swim? Is he swimming? 

o The third possible question sounds odd but would have been 
perfectly idiomatic in older English: Swims he? 

• Latin, too, has idiomatic ways of forming questions. There are three 
small particles in Latin that can introduce questions: -ne, nonne, 
and num. Nonne and num stand as the first word in a question, while 
-ne is attached to the end of the first word of the question. 

• Let’s look first at a simple statement and then formulate three 
questions using these question words to explore the nuances each 
implies. The statement is: Gallds Romani vicerunt', “The Romans 
conquered the Gauls.” From this statement, we can formulate 
three simple questions: Gallosne Romani vicerunt ? Nonne Gallos 
Romani vicerunt? Num Gallos Romani vicerunt? 
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o Galldsne vicerunt Romani? translates to “Did the Romans 
conquer the Gauls?” This is a neutral way of asking a question. 
The interrogator does not presume to know the answer. The 
ending -ne attached to the first word introduces a neutral and 
straightforward question. 

o Nonne, however, expects yes for an answer. It’s the equivalent 
of making a statement in English and adding “didn’t they?” as 
a prompt at the end. 

o Num does just the opposite; it prompts the listener to respond 
no. In English, we can reformulate the question to compel a 
negative response by making the statement negative and 
adding an incredulous “did they?” at the end: “The Romans 
didn’t conquer the Gauls, did they?” 

• What if a speaker wants to ask a double question? Did the Romans 
conquer Gaul, or did the Gauls conquer the Romans? Latin uses 
utrum ... an: Utrum Gallos RomanT vicerunt an GallT Romanos 
vicerunt? A shorter way to ask this double question would be: 
Did the Romans conquer the Gauls or not? In this case, Latin 
would simply add necne, “or not,” to the end, while utrum would 
signal that the question had two parts: Utrum Gallos RomanT 
vicerunt necne? 

Interrogative adjectives and pronouns 

• Latin has a host of other question words, and among the most 
important sets are the interrogative adjectives and pronouns. 

• Fortunately, if you remember the declension of the relative pronoun 
quT, quae, quod, you already know the forms of the interrogative 
adjective. The interrogative adjective and relative pronoun are 
identical in all forms: QuT homo? “What man?” Quae mulier? 
“What woman?” Quod helium? “What war?” 

• The interrogative pronoun is used only in the singular, and it differs 
from the singular forms of the relative pronoun in three places, the 
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nominative masculine, nominative neuter, and accusative neuter, 
and in the fact that there are no separate feminine singular forms. 
The masculine singular is used for both masculine and feminine 
forms in the singular. 


Singular 


Masculine & Feminine 

Neuter 

Nominative 

quis 

quid 

Genitive 

cuius 

cuius 

Dattive 

cui 

cui 

Accusative 

quern 

quid 

Ablative 

quo 

quo 


• Examples: 

o Quis Gallos vicitl “Who conquered the Gauls?” Answer: 
Romani Gallos vicerunt. 

o Quern Romani vicerunt? “Whom did the Romans conquer?” 
Answer: Gallds Romani vicerunt. 

o Quid egerunt Romani? “What did the Romans do?” Answer: 
Romani Gallds vicerunt. 

Other question words 

• Besides interrogative adjectives and pronouns, Latin has many 
words that introduce a question. These words include quantus, 
“how great, how much, or how many”; qudlis, “what sort of’; ubi, 
“where”; quo, “to what place”; qua, “by what route”; unde, “from 
what source”; quando, “when”; quot, “how many”; and quotiens, 
“how often.” 

• Examples: 

o Quantos Gallos Romani vicerunt? “How many Gauls did 
the Romans conquer?” One possible answer: Multos Gallds 
Romani vicerunt. “The Romans conquered many Gauls.” 
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o Qudles Gallos Romani vlcerunt? “What sort of Gauls did the 
Romans conquer?” One possible answer: Romani vlcerunt 
Gallos nobiles et fortes. “The Romans conquered noble and 
brave Gauls.” 

o Ubi Gallos Romani vlcerunt? “Where did the Romans conquer 
the Gauls?” Answer: Gallos Romani vlcerunt in Gallia. “The 
Romans conquered the Gauls in Gaul.” 

• Many of these interrogatives have corresponding demonstratives, 
relatives, and more. Because they correspond or correlate with each 
other, we call them “correlatives.” The following table shows the 
more common correlatives. One fun feature is that they frequently 
rhyme or at least sound similar. 


Interrogative 

Relative 

Demonstrative 

quis? (who?) 

quT (who) 

is (that) 

quantus? (how great, 
how much?) 

quantus (how great, 
as) 

tantus (so great, as 
great) 

qualis? (of what sort?) 

qualis (as) 

talis (such [sort]) 

ubi? (where?) 

ubi (where) 

ibi (there) 

quo? (to what place? 
whither?) 

quo (to which place, 
whither) 

eo (to that place, thither) 

qua? (by which way?) 

qua (by which way) 

ea (by that way) 

unde? (from what 
source? whence?) 

unde (from which 
source, whence) 

inde (from that source, 
thence) 

quando? (when?) 

cum (when) 

turn (then) 

quot? (how many?) 

quot (as, i.e, “as 
many times as”) 

tot (so many, as many) 
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Interrogative 

Relative 

Demonstrative 

quotiens? (how 

often?) 

quotiens (as, i.e., “as 
often as”) 

totiens (so often, as 
often) 


Direct and indirect questions 

• Direct questions are just that, direct and straightforward. Indirect 
questions and correlatives offer a few complications. 

• An indirect question can be a reported question. For instance, 
Molinarius might ask, “Who conquered the Gauls?” And someone 
else might ask you, “What did Molinarius ask?” You would then 
report indirectly: “Molinarius asked who conquered the Gauls.” 
Your statement contains an indirect question even though it answers 
a question. In English, no adjustment of mood is required, but 
indirect questions in Latin require the subjunctive—and observation 
of the sequence of tenses. 

• Here’s a direct question: Quis Gallos vlcitl “Who conquered 
the Gauls?” Let’s see what happens in present tense or primary 
sequence versus past tense or secondary sequence. 

o The tense of the main verb determines the sequence. If the 
main verb is present, future, or future perfect, the subjunctive 
in the subordinate clause can be present or perfect. If the tense 
of the main verb is past, the tense of the subjunctive in the 
subordinate clause will be imperfect or pluperfect. 

o Here’s another example: Molinarius rogat quis Gallos 
vlcerit. “Molinarius is asking who conquered the Gauls.” The 
conquering took place before the asking; thus, the asking takes 
place in the present, and we use the perfect subjunctive in 
primary sequence. 

o Compare the preceding statement with this: “Molinarius was 
asking who had conquered the Gauls.” Normally, in English, 
we could ignore the niceties of the sequence, but Latin is 
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stricter. Inasmuch as the conquering took place before the 
asking, we indicate this by shifting the subordinate verb back a 
notch to time before the past time represented by the past tense 
in the main verb. That’s the job of the pluperfect, and because 
it’s an indirect question, we use the subjunctive: Molindrius 
rogabat quis Gallos vicisset. 

o What if the subordinate clause takes place at the same time as 
the main verb? Let’s use Cicero as our interrogator. What is 
Cicero asking in primary sequence? Cicero rogat quis Gallos 
vicat. After a present indicative, we use a present subjunctive 
to indicate simultaneity. “Cicero asks who is conquering the 
Gauls.” In secondary sequence, the imperfect subjunctive 
is used to indicate simultaneity: Cicero rogavit quis Gallos 
vinceret. “Cicero asked who was [at that time] conquering 
the Gauls.” We follow the perfect rogavit with the imperfect 
subjunctive vinceret. 

Questions from Catullus 

• Catullus addresses his eighth poem to himself. The poem basically 
begins with a pep talk. Because Lesbia has dropped him, Catullus 
tells himself not to be a fool and to toughen up. But toward the end 
of the poem, he asks Lesbia this series of questions: 

Scelesta, vae te, quae tibi manet vita? 

Quis nunc te adtbit? Cui videberis bella? 

Quem nunc amabis? Cuius esse diceris? 

Quem basiabis? Cui labella mordebis? 

• Our translation reads: 

Oh, wicked one, woe is you! What life remains for you? 

Who will now approach you? To whom will you seem beautiful? 
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Whom will you now love? Whose will you be said to be? 

Whom will you kiss? Whose little lips will you bite? 

Cicero’s first oration against Catiline 

• Cicero’s first oration against the conspirator Catiline (63 B.C.E.) 
begins with a famous series of questions. His first question is: Quo 
usque tandem abutere, CatilTna, patientid nostra? “To what extent 
will you continuously at length abuse our patience, O Catiline?” 

• The next few questions were, in the larger context of the speech, 
originally indirect; rendered as direct questions in the perfect 
indicative, they read: Quid proximo nocte egisti? Quid superidre 
nocte egisti? UbifuistI? Quos convocdvistl? Quid consilii cepistl? 
“What did you do last night? What did you do the previous night? 
Where were you? What men did you call together? What sort of 
plan did you adopt?” 


Verba 


abutor, abut!, abusus sum: abuse, misuse 

adeo, adlre, adil, aditum: go to, approach 

basio, basiare, basiavl, basiatum: kiss 

bellus, bella, helium: beautiful, pretty, handsome 

crudelis, crudele: cruel 

eo: to that place, thither 

felix, gen. felicis: happy, fortunate 

ibi: there 

inde: thence 
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mordeo, mordere, momordi, morsus: bite 


num: interrogative adverb introducing questions that expect a “no” answer 
nunc: now 

qua: by which route?, where? 
qualis, quale: what sort of? 
quando: when? 

quantus, quanta, quantum: how large?, how great?, how much?, how many? 

qul, quae, quod (interrogative adjective): what?, which?, what kind of? 
(forms match those of the relative pronoun) 

quis, quid (interrogative pronoun): who?, what?, which? 

quo: to what place?, whither? 

quot: how many? 

quotiens: how often? 

scelestus, scelesta, scelestum: wicked, accursed 
talis, tale: such, of such a sort 
tandem: at length, at last, finally 
ubi: where? 

unde: from what source?, whence? 
utrum ... an: whether ... or 
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Lecture 30: Interrogative Adjectives and Pronouns 


vae te: woe is you 


Memoranda 


Please learn the forms of the interrogative pronoun quis, quid (App. §47) and 
review the forms of the relative pronoun quT, quae, quod, which also serve as 
the interrogative adjective (App. §46). 


Agenda 


i. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. What have you (singular) done? 

2 . Whom does she love? 

3. To whom will 1 give the money? 

4. Whose daughter is that girl? 

5. Who drank the wine? 

6. What leader will wage war? 

7. By what cruel master was this slave killed? 

8. Into which field did they run? 

9. For which happy girl are you (singular) cutting flowers? 

10 . What city are we approaching? 

11 . How many cities did the Romans conquer? 

12 . What sort of enemies did Caesar conquer? 
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ii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Quo current hi laetl? Quid audlverunt? Num Caesar urbem adit ipse? 

2. Quid ilia nocte agebatis, discipull discipulaeque? Utrum vTnum cum 
vestrls amlcTs linguam LatTnam amantibus bibebatis an deos deasque 
immortales maximo cum pontifice colebatis? 

3. Puerem bellum de quo loqueris videre nequeo. Ubi est? 

4. Qualis ignis erat? Tabs erat ut omnes ancillae fugerent totaque 
villa deleretur. 

5. QuT stultus tantls mendacils credet? Nonne credis matrem tuam 
veritatem creturam esse? 

6. Imperator noster rogabat unde hae naves magnae venissent. 

7. Uxore ab imperatore interfecta, amlcos suos rogabit vir territus cui 
confidere debeat. 

8. Rex tam scelestus est ut filiam suam in exsilium eicT iubeat. 

9. Cuius consilio puerem punis? Es misericors, domina! Maneat cum 
matre sua! 

10 . Vae te! Si mortem huius clvis bon! quaeslveris, cui crudelis 
non videberis? 
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Fourth- and Fifth-Declension Nouns 

Lecture 31 


W e began this course with third-declension nouns because the third 
declension alerts us to the crucial importance of the genitive case. 
We cannot decline a noun unless we know the declension to which 
it belongs and unless we can determine the stem or base onto which we will 
place the endings of that declension. As you recall, the first declension has 
a genitive ending in -ae\ the second, in long -T; and the third, in short -is. 
In this lecture, we’ll look at the fourth and fifth declensions, whose endings 
are similar to the declensions we already know. The genitive singular of the 
fourth declension is a long -us, pronounced “oos,” and the genitive singular 
of the fifth declension is -eT, pronounced “eh-ee.” 


Fourth-declension endings, masculine and feminine 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

-US 

-Gs 

Genitive 

-Gs 

-uum 

Dative 

-uT 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-um 

-Gs 

Ablative 

-G 

-ibus 


Declension of manus (fourth-declension feminine noun) 
manus, manus, f.: hand, band, gang 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

manus 

manGs 

Genitive 

manGs 

manuum 

Dative 

manul 

manibus 

Accusative 

manum 

manGs 

Ablative 

manG 

manibus 
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Declension of senatus (fourth-declension masculine noun) 
senatus, senatiis, m.: senate 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

senatus 

senatus 

Genitive 

senatus 

senatuum 

Dative 

senatul 

senatibus 

Accusative 

senatum 

senatus 

Ablative 

senatu 

senatibus 


Fourth-declension endings, neuter 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

-G 

-ua 

Genitive 

-us 

-uum 

Dative 

-G 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-G 

-ua 

Ablative 

-G 

-ibus 


Declension of contii (fourth-declension neuter noun) 
cornu, cornus, n.: horn 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

cornG 

cornua 

Genitive 

cornGs 

cornuum 

Dative 

cornG 

comibus 

Accusative 

cornG 

cornua 

Ablative 

cornG 

comibus 
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Fifth-declension endings (masculine and feminine) 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

-es 

-es 

Genitive 

-el 

-erum 

Dative 

-el 

-ebus 

Accusative 

-em 

-es 

Ablative 

-e 

-ebus 


Declension of res (fifth-declension noun) 
res, reJ, f.: thing, affair 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

res 

res 

Genitive 

re! 

re rum 

Dative 

re! 

rebus 

Accusative 

rem 

res 

Ablative 

re 

rebus 


Declension of dies (fifth-declension noun) 
dies, diet, m. or f.: day 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

dies 

dies 

Genitive 

diet 

dierum 

Dative 

diet 

diebus 

Accusative 

diem 

dies 

Ablative 

die 

diebus 
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Declensions compared 



1 st M 

2nd 

3 

d 

4th 

5 th M 


& F 

M&F 

N 

M&F 

N 

M&F 

N 

& F 

Singular 

Nominative 

-a 

-us or 
-(e)r 

-urn 

** 

-US 

-0 

-es 

Genitive 

-ae 

-T 

-is 

-US 

-el 

Dative 

-ae 

-0 

-T 

-ul 

-u 

-el 

Accusative 

-am 

-urn 

-em 

** 

-urn 

-G 

-em 

Ablative 

-a 

-0 

-e or - 

I 

-u 

-e 

Plural 

Nominative 

-ae 

-1 

-a 

-es 

-(i)a 

-us 

-ua 

-es 

Genitive 

-arum 

-orum 

-(i)um 

-uum 

-erum 

Dative 

-Is 

-Is 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ebus 

Accusative 

-as 

-os 

-a 

-es 

-(i)a 

-US 

-ua 

-es 

Ablative 

-Is 

-Is 

-ibus 

-ibus 

-ebus 


• Despite the variety we see in nominative singular endings, there 
are some patterns. We do not find any diphthongs, for example, in 
the nominative singular. Note, too, that the verb will tell you what 
number the nominative will be, i.e., whether you should look for a 
singular or plural subject. 

• There is less variety on display in the genitive singular. We have 
five declensions and only five possibilities: -ae, -T, -is, -us, or -el. 
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• The dative singular offers six possibilities, although the fourth- 
declension neuter really has no ending. The true dative singular 
endings are -ae, -o, -1, -ut, or -el. Notice that three of them end in a 
long T. 

• If an ending exists in the accusative singular (in other words, for all 
masculine and feminine singular nouns), we find -am, -um, or -em. 
Neuters are a wild card, but they do repeat their nominatives. 

• The ablative singular reveals -a, -o, -e, -T, -ii, -e. We tend to find open 
vowels in the ablative singular and not a single diphthong or -m. 

• The nominative plural is once again a bit more complex, but keep 
in mind that the verb helps us determine the number of the subject. 
Possible endings include first-declension -ae; second-declension 
long T; third- and fifth-declension masculine and feminine -es; 
fourth-declension masculine and feminine -us; and second-, third-, 
and fourth-declension neuter -a. 

• The genitive plural shows even greater similarities across the 
board: -arum, -drum, -um, -ium (for /-stems), -uum, and -erum. All 
genitive plurals end in -um. 

• Dative and ablative plurals are exactly the same for all declensions. 
The possibilities are few: -Is, -ibus, or -ebus. For five declensions 
and two cases, we have only three possibilities, and two of them 
end in -bus. 

• The possibilities for the accusative plural are: -as, -os, -a, -es, -a, 
-ia, -us, -ua, -es, which we could reduce for masculine and feminine 
nouns and adjectives to -as, -os, -es, and -its and, for neuter plurals, 
to -a. If we set the neuter aside, we note that the accusative plural 
for all masculine and feminine plurals ends in -s. 

Latin examples 

• The funeral hymn “Dies Trae” (“Day of Wrath") was written by 
Thomas of Celano, a Franciscan friar of the 13 th century. 
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o 


o 


The eleventh verse of 
the same hymn reads: 
Iilste index ultionis, / 
Donum fae remissidnis 
/ Ante diem rationis. In 
English: “O just judge of 
vengeance, / Make a gift 
of forgiveness / Before 
the day of reckoning.” 



The first verse reads: Dies Trae, dies ilia, / Solvet saeclum in 
favilld, / Teste David cum Sibylla. In English, the verse reads: 
“Day of wrath, that 
distant day, / Will end 
the world in glowing 
ash, / With David as 
witness along with 
the Sibyl.” 


The pre-Christian poet The Latin hymn Dies Trae, 

traditionally sung at funeral masses, 
Horace wiote the line describes the Day of Judgment. 

containing the famous phrase 
earpe diem : Dum loquimur, 

invida fugerit aetds: earpe diem. Translated, it means: “Whenever 
we speak, envious time will have run away: seize the day!” 


• We close with a sentence from Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Civil War: Pompeius sendtus virtutem cdnstantiamque collaudat, 
“Pompey praises the virtue and constancy of the Senate.” 


Verba 


aetas, aetatis, fi: age, life, time 


ante (prep. + ace.): before, in front of 


carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptum: seize, harvest, pluck 
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cornu, cornus, n.: horn 


dies, die!, m. or f.: day 
genu, genus, n.: knee 

invenio, invenire, invent, inventum: find, come upon 

invidus, invida, invidum: envious 

Ira, Trae, f.: wrath, anger, ire 

iudex, iudicis, m.: judge 

iudicium, iiidicil, n.: judgment, decision, trial 

iiistus, iiista, iiistum: just, righteous 

manus, maniis, f.: hand, band, gang 

poena, poenae, f.: penalty, punishment 

ratio, rationis: reckoning, account; reason; method 

relinquo, relinquere, rellqul, relictum: leave, leave behind, abandon 

remissio, remissionis, f: release, letting go; forgiveness 

res, rel, f.: thing, affair 

saeculum (or saeclum) saecull, n.: age, generation; world 
senatus, senates, m.: senate 

solvo, solvere, solvl, soliitus: release, loosen, unbind 
testis, testis, m. or fi: witness 
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ultio, ultionis, f.: vengeance, revenge 


Memoranda 


Please learn the declensions of fourth-declension manus, mantis, f., “hand,” 
and cornu, corniis, n., “horn” (App. §21), and fifth-declension res, rei, fi, 
“thing” (App. §22). 


Agenda 


i. Decline the following noun-adjective combinations. 

1. great day (treat “day” as a masculine noun) 

2. bad knee 

3. just senate 

ii. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. before the day of reckoning 

2. after another night of freedom 

3. under penalty of death 

4. in the hands of the senate 

5. concerning your (singular) affairs 

6. The maidservant was entreating the maiden on (her) knees. 

7. Who is that (man) talking about? (= About whom does that [man] 
speak?) 

8. The old man was saying that the poet was writing about our wicked 
generation. 
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iii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Fllia mea rogat quot mllites in illo hello mortul sint. 

2. Quaere et veritatem de hac re invenies. 

3. Num iudicium iudicis illlus iustum erat? 

4. Cum remissionem cupiatis, severissime punieminl. 

5. ST iudex crtidelis sororem nostram solvat, gaudeamus. 

6. ST Tiltionem non quaesTvissetis, lTberT mansissent amTcT. 

7. FTlio suo invento, tam laetus erat rex ut omnes captos solveret. 

8. Pater vester Tram deposuit ut familia cum servTs in pace vTveret. 

9. Hoc iudicio scelesto facto, quis meum fratrem adTre audebit? 

10. ST eum relinquant, discipuli et discipulae misericordes verentur ne 
dolorem magnum multos dies magister linguae LatTnae passurus sit. 
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Gerunds and Gerundives 

Lecture 32 


I n the last lecture, we saw that the fourth and fifth declensions do not pose 
significant hurdles to those familiar with the third declension. The fourth 
declension also allows us to address some mysteries of the Latin verb that 
lurk in the fourth principal part. As we’ve seen, we use the fourth principal 
part of the Latin verb to form two verbal adjectives: the perfect passive 
participle (“having been verbed”) and the future active participle (“going to 
verb”). In this lecture, we’ll take another look at the fourth principal part, but 
instead of using it to create participles, we will extract a verbal noun called 
the “supine.” We will also look once again at the future passive participle, as 
well as at its lookalike, an active verbal noun called a “gerund.” 

Supines 

• The supine is a verbal noun that can be used in two cases: the 
accusative or ablative, that is, with -um or -u. As the ablative -u 
indicates, these two endings are fourth-declension endings. 

• Consider, for example, the verb died, dicere, dixi, dictum. The 
fourth principal part, dictum, is actually the supine in the accusative 
case. In the fourth-declension ablative, the supine appears as dictu. 
These are the only two forms that appear. 

• We frequently translate the ablative supine as “to verb” or “in the 
verbing,” And it often is paired with an adverb, as in mlrdbile dictu 
(“marvelous to tell” or “marvelous in the telling”), 
o We can also find the ablative supine with such nouns as 
fas, which means “religiously permissible.” For example, 
the phrase si hoc fas est dictu means “if this is religiously 
permissible to say” or, more literally, “if this is religiously 
permissible in the telling.” 

o The basic meaning of dictum, dictu when used as a verbal noun 
is, thus, “saying” or “telling,” which is, of course, active, even 
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though the past participle, dictus, -a, -urn, “having been said,” 
is passive. 

o There are a number of clues and signs to enable us to distinguish 
the adjective or participle dictus, -a, -um, “having been said,” 
from the noun or supine dictum, dictii, “saying.” One significant 
clue is that the participle never ends with a long u. 

o Consider, for example, incredibile vTsu (“incredible to see” or 
“unbelievable in the seeing).” We form the supine vTsii from 
the fourth principal part of video, visum. 

• The accusative form of the supine could look like a participle, but 
this form occurs only with verbs of motion or implied motion. 
When used with verbs of motion, the supine expresses purpose. 
Here’s an example: Caesar venit Galliam victum, “Caesar came 
for the purpose of conquering Gaul.” Here’s another example from 
the historian Livy: Venerunt question iniurias; “They came for the 
purpose of complaining about violent outrages.” 

Gerunds 

• A gerund is a verbal noun that means “verbing.” Why not use 
the supine? Because the supine is confined to the ablative and 
accusative singular and is restricted to the uses outlined above. 
Gerunds have more cases and more uses. 

• Gerunds look like the future passive participle but appear as a 
neuter singular in four cases: the genitive, dative, accusative, 
and ablative singular. To form the future passive participle, we 
determine whether a verb is first conjugation, in which case, we 
add the endings -andus, -a, -um to the base of the verb (the first 
principal part minus its o). If the verb is not first conjugation, we 
add -endus, -a, -um to the base. 
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Let’s try amo, “to love.” We check its second principal part, amare, 
and determine that the verb is first conjugation. The future passive 
participle, “necessary to be loved,” is, then, amandus, -a, -um. 



Quiz 

You will hear the first two principal parts of a Latin verb and the future 
passive participle of the verb in English. Provide the future passive participle 
in Latin. 

1. ago, agere, “necessary to be done” 

2. corrigo, corrigere, “necessary to be corrected” 

3. memoror, memorari (deponent), “necessary to be remembered” 

Answers: 1. agendas, -a, -um ; 2. corrigendus, -a, -um; 3. memorandus, 
-a, -um. 


Gerund forms of amo 


Gerund (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

amandT 

Dative 

amando 

Accusative 

amandum 

Ablative 

amando 


Gerund examples 

• Again, gerunds are formed in the same way as the future passive 
participle, and they look like the future passive participle, but they 
are not the future passive participle. They are verbal nouns, which 
we must translate as nouns: Genitive amandi means “of loving”; 
dative amando means “to or for loving”; accusative amandum means 
“loving”; and ablative amando means “by, with, or from loving.” 

• Examples: 

o Caesar pugnando Gallos vTcit. “Caesar conquered the Gauls 
by fighting.” 

o Caesar pugnandi causa venit. “Caesar came for the sake of 
fighting.” 
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o Caesar adpugnandum venit. “Caesar came for fighting [or] for 
the purpose of fighting.” 

o Caesar pugnando operant dat. “Caesar gives effort to 
fighting.” Or, in more natural English, “Caesar pays attention 
to the fighting.” 


Gerundives 

• The gerundive is a form of the verb that is identical with the future 
passive participle and, as you may recall, means that something 
“should be done,” “must be done,” or is “necessary to be done.” 
As a participle, it is an adjective and, thus, agrees with the noun it 
modifies in case, number, and gender. 

• Consider gero, gerere, gessT, gestum, the source for the word 
“gerund.” A helium gerendum is a war that “must be waged.” A 
puella amanda is a girl who must be loved or, more literally, “a girl 
necessary to be loved.” 

• The gerund and the gerundive look virtually identical, but the 
gerund is an active verbal noun. The gerundive, in contrast, is a 
passive verbal adjective. English usage prefers active verbal 
nouns. Latin, however, in practice, prefers to use the passive verbal 
adjective. 

• Both of the following sentences inform us that Caesar came for the 
purpose of waging war, but the first uses a gerund and the second, 
a gerundive. 

o Caesar venit causa gerendl helium. “Caesar came for the 
purpose of waging war.” 

o Caesar venit causa belli gerendl. “Caesar came for the purpose 
of war, necessary to be waged.” (In this example, a passive 
participle, gerendl [the gerundive] modifies a genitive belli, 
which takes its case from causa.) 
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• Additional examples: 

o Cicero dat operam litteras scrlbendo. “Cicero attends to 
writing letters.” 

o Cicero dat operam littens scribendis. “Cicero attends to letters 
that must be written.” 

Model verbs: Gerundives, supines, gerunds 
First conjugation 


amo, amare, amavT, amatum : love 


Gerundive (Passive Voice): amandus, -a, -urn 

Supine (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

amatum 

Ablative 

amatu 

Gerund (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

amandT 

Dative 

amando 

Accusative 

amandum 

Ablative 

amando 


Second conjugation 

video, videre, vTdT, visum : see 


Gerundive (Passive Voice): videndus, -a, -urn 

Supine (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

visum 

Ablative 

vTsG 

Gerund (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

videndT 

Dative 

videndo 

Accusative 

videndum 

Ablative 

videndo 
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Third conjugation 


pono, ponere, posui, positum : place 


Gerundive (Passive Voice): ponendus, -a, -um 

Supine 

Active Voice) 

Accusative 

positum 

Ablative 

positu 

Gerund 

Active Voice) 

Genitive 

ponendT 

Dative 

ponendo 

Accusative 

ponendum 

Ablative 

ponendo 


Third -id conjugation 


capio, capere, cepi, caption : take 


Gerundive (Passive Voice): capiendus, -a, -um 

Supine i 

Active Voice) 

Accusative 

captum 

Ablative 

captu 

Gerund 

Active Voice) 

Genitive 

capiendT 

Dative 

capiendo 

Accusative 

capiendum 

Ablative 

capiendo 


Fourth conjugation 


sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum: feel 


Gerundive (Passive Voice): sentiendus, -a, -um 

Supine (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

sensum 

Ablative 

sensu 
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Gerund (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

sentiendT 

Dative 

sentiendo 

Accusative 

sentiendum 

Ablative 

sentiendo 


Future passive periphrastic 

• The future passive periphrastic is a compound verb that uses the 
future passive participle plus the helping verb sum to talk about 
something that must be done, will have to be done, or had to be 
done. We put the doer or agent into the dative case, which we call 
the “dative of agent.” 

• Examples of the passive periphrastic: 

o Bellum CaesarT gerendum est. “The war must be waged 
by Caesar.” 

o Lesbia Catulld bdsianda erat (past-tense example). “Lesbia 
had to be kissed by Catullus.” 

o Lesbia Catulld bdsianda erit (future-tense example). “Lesbia 
will have to be kissed by Catullus.” 

o MolinUrius dicit Lesbiam Catulld basiandam esse. “Molinarius 
says that Lesbia must be kissed by Catullus.” 

• One final example comes from Horace: Nunc est bibendum. “Now 
we have to drink.” 


Verba 


arbor, arboris, fi: tree 

cams, cara, carum: dear, precious, beloved 
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causa (ablative form of causa when accompanied by a genitive): for the 
sake/purpose of 

difficilis, difficile: hard, difficult 
discedo, discedere, discessl, discessum: depart, go away 
fas est: it is religiously permissible, it is right, it is lawful 
fatlgo, fatlgare, fatlgavl, fatlgatum: tire out, weary 
forsitan (adv.): perhaps 

gratia (ablative form of gratia when accompanied by a genitive): for the 
sake/purpose of 

incredibilis, incredibile: incredible 

iniuria, iniuriae, fi: injury, injustice, wrong 

iussum, iussl, n.: order, command, law 

mirabilis, mlrabile: amazing, marvelous, astonishing 

opera, operae, fi: work, pains (dare operam = to give attention) 

oppugno, oppugnare, oppugnavT, oppugnatum: attack, assault, storm 

pes, pedis, m.: foot 

pulso, pulsare, pulsavT, pulsatum: strike, beat 
queror, querl, questus sum: complain, lament, bewail 
tellus, telluris, f.: earth, globe; ground 
tempus, temporis, n.: time 
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vero (adv.): in truth, indeed 


Memoranda 


Please learn the forms of the supines and gerunds for the model verbs amo 
(App. §53), video (App. §54 ),p5nd (App. §55), capio (App. §56), and sentio 
(App. §57) and review the formation of their participles. Also, compare App. 
§§61-62 on the formation of the passive periphrastic tenses that consist of 
future participles in combination with forms of sum (App. §52). 


Agenda 


i. Use the passive periphrastic construction (with a dative of agent) to render 
the following sentences in Latin. 

1. The girl must be loved by the boy. 

2. The city had to be attacked by our legions. 

3. These injustices must be bewailed by all citizens. 

4. Those trees will have to be cut down by the priest. 

5. My mother says that the gods must be worshiped by the farmer. 

6. Does she think that all teachers should be esteemed by their students? 

7. The slave didn’t have to be beaten by his master, did he? 

8. Our dear sister will have to be released by the cruel judge. 

ii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. ServT nostrl ad ignem extinguendum currunt. 

2. Imperator causa sacrificiT peragendl adit. 
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3. Cum alils discipulTs sapientibus ad linguam Latlnam discendam venl. 

4. Ilia vero quae audax dixit hie senex mlrabilia audltu erant. 

5. Dux cum legione sua mllites fatlgatos iutum veniet. 

6. Uxor mea animalibus vendendls operam dedit. 

7. Si hoc fas dictii est, poetae puniendl non sunt, qu! contra leges huius 
scnatus scribant, sed dels immortalibus custodiendl. 

8. Amicus tuus semper negat has iniurias populo libero patiendas esse. 

9. Cum et patrem et matrem et fratres suos amaret, virgo fortis ilia nocte 
discessit eosque rellquit. Haec vero res difficilis el agenda erat. 

10. Pro filio suo iudicem precatur ilia scelesta. Putasne poenam iustam el 
dlmittendam esse? 

11. Carthago delenda est! 

12. Cato semper dlcebat Carthaginem delendam esse. 

13. Dono remissionis facto, ducis iussa mllitibus omnibus sequenda sunt. 
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Counting in Latin 

Lecture 33 


I n the last lecture, we looked at supines, gerunds, gerundives, and the 
future passive periphrastic. We are almost done with the Latin verb, 
but first, we need to review the future passive infinitive, which we saw 
briefly in an earlier lecture. In this lecture, we will come to understand the 
future passive infinitive, rather than simply translate it. This will also give us 
a reason to explore the verb “to go,” which is irregular in Latin. Finally, we 
will learn to count in Latin. 


Perfect indicative, eo, Tre, TvT (or it), itum: go 


1 



IVI 

II 

2 

TvistT 

TstT 

3 

Tvit 

iit 




1 



ivimus 

ilmus 

2 

Tvistis 

Tstis 

3 

Tverunt 

ierunt 


Present indicative, eo, Tre, if, itum: go 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



eo 

imus 

2 

Is 

Ttis 

3 

it 

eunt 
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Present subjunctive, eo, Tre, ivT, itum: go 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

earn 

eamus 

2 

eas 

eatis 

3 

eat 

eant 

Imperfect indicative, eo, Tre, ivT, itum 

: go 


Singular 

Plural 

1 

Tbam 

Tbam us 

2 

Tbas 

Tbatis 

3 

Tbat 

Tbant 


Imperfect subjunctive, eo, Tre, ivT, itum: go 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



irem 

iremus 

2 

Ires 

Tretis 

3 

Tret 

Trent 


Future indicative, eo, Tre, ivl, itum : go 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

Tbo 

Tbimus 

2 

Ibis 

Tbitis 

3 

Tbit 

Tbunt 


Future passive infinitives 

• In English, we can’t make the verb “to go” passive and expect it to 
make sense, and yet, in the third-person singular, Latin frequently 
makes “go” passive. A famous line from Vergil’s Aeneid reads: Itur 
in antlquam silvam. Literally, Itur means “it is gone,” which is not 
English and, thus, indecipherable. 

• Latin sometimes uses the third-person singular of intransitive 
verbs impersonally, in other words, to express an action without 
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naming the persons who did the action. We generally translate 
such impersonal phrases in English with such phrases as “there is a 
going,” or “one goes.” 

• Vergil wrote Itur in antlquam silvam when Aeneas, with a small 
group, entered an ancient forest in search of the Sibyl who would take 
him to the underworld. “There is an entering into an ancient forest.” 
The impersonal construction adds a haunted quality to the scene. 

• Latin uses this impersonal construction with the verb venio, 
venire, “come,” as well: Veniebatur ad castra; “There was a 
coming to the camp.” 

• The second principal part of eo, Ire, ivl, itum, that is, ire, “to go,” 
can be made passive. Irl is the infinitive equivalent of there being an 
impersonal arrival. This infinitive can be used to represent such forms 
as Itur in indirect statement and can be combined with the supine to 
create the future passive infinitive, which is seen only rarely. 


• The following table shows the future passive infinitives for our 
model verbs. 


Conjugation 

Active Principal Parts 

Future Passive Infinitive 

First 

amd, amare, amavT, 
amatum: love 

amatum TrT: to be going to be 
loved 

Second 

video, videre, vldl, visum: 
see 

visum TrT: to be going to be 
seen 

Third 

pono, ponere, posuT, 
positum: place 

positum TrT: to be going to be 
placed 

Third -io 

capio, capere, cepl, 
captum: take 

captum TrT: to be going to be 
taken 

Fourth 

sentio, sentTre, sens!, 
sensum: feel 

sensum TrT: to be going to be 
felt 
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• Caesar’s entire De bello Gallicd offers us exactly one Irl used as 
a present passive infinitive to represent Itur in indirect statement 
and exactly one Irl used to form a future passive infinitive. Here’s 
the single instance of a future passive infinitive: Cum longius earn 
rem ductum in exTstimdrent, praesidium CendbT tuendi causa 
... compdrdbant; “When they reckoned that this affair would 
be dragged out longer, they prepared a fort for watching over 
Cenabum.” 


Cardinal numbers 


1 

Onus 

2 

duo 

3 

tres 

4 

quattuor 

5 

qulnque 

6 

sex 

7 

septem 

8 

octo 

9 

novem 

10 

decern 

11 

undecim 

12 

duodecim 


13 

tredecim 

14 

quattuordecim 

15 

quTndecim 

16 

sedecim 

17 

septendecim 

18 

duodevlgintl 

19 

undevTgintT 

20 

vlgintT 

17 

septendecim 

18 

duodevlgintl 

19 

undevTgintT 

20 

vlgintT 


Note: The teens in Latin are built on decern (the number 10) up through 
septendecim (the number 17); after that, Latin begins deducting from 20. 


Counting by 10s in Latin 


10 

decern 

20 

vlgintT 

30 

trTginta 

40 

quadraginta 

50 

quTnquaginta 


Ordinal numbers 


1 st 

primus 

2nd 

secundus or alter 

3 rd 

tertius 


quartus 

5 th 

quTntus 
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Counting by 10s in Latin 


Ordinal numbers 


6 th 

sextus 

7 th 

septimus 

8 th 

octavus 

9 th 

nonus 

10 th 

decimus 


60 

sexaginta 

70 

septuaginta 

80 

octoginta 

90 

nonaginta 

100 

centum 


Note: The ordinal numbers are first- and second-declension adjectives (e.g., 
primus, prima, primum). 


Declension of unus, una, unum: one 



unus: one 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Nominative 

Gnus 

Gna 

Gnum 

Genitive 

GnTus 

GnTus 

GnTus 

Dative 

GnT 

GnT 

GnT 

Accusative 

Gnum 

Gnam 

Gnum 

Ablative 

Gno 

Gna 

Gno 


Declension of duo, duae, duo: two; tres, tria: three 



duo, duae: two 

tres, tria: three 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Masc. & Fem. 

Neuter 

Nominative 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tres 

tria 

Genitive 

duorum 

duarum 

duorum 

trium 

trium 

Dative 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

tribus 

tribus 

Accusative 

duos 

duas 

duo 

tres 

tria 

Ablative 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

tribus 

tribus 


Note: Most of the cardinal numbers are indeclinable. The number one 
declines in the singular and has three genders, unus, una, unum; two declines 
in the plural and has three genders, duo, duae, dua; and three declines in the 
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plural in three genders, tres (masculine and feminine) and tria (neuter). Their 
declensions include a mix of endings. Finally, the number 1,000, mille, does 
not decline in the singular but does in the plural as a neuter third-declension: 

mllia, milium, milibus, mllia, milibus. 

A Roman mile 

• When we read Caesar, we frequently encounter the phrases mille 
passuum and mllia passuum, which literally mean, respectively, “a 
thousand of paces” and “thousands of paces.” This measure (1,000 
steps or paces) represented the basis of a Roman mile. 

• In his De hello Gallico, Caesar justifies his invasion of Gaul in 
part by framing his operation as a defensive measure to prevent the 
Helvetians from leaving their territory, which corresponded roughly 
to modern Switzerland. Caesar gives us precise measurements of 
the territory: In longitiidinem mllia passuum CCXL [duocenti et 
quadraginta], in latitudinem CLXXX [centum et octoginta ]. 

• Translated, these dimensions read: “In length (longitude) thousands 
of paces two hundred and forty, in width (latitude) one hundred 
and eighty (thousands of paces),” or 240 Roman miles long by 180 
Roman miles wide. 


Verba 


compare, comparare, comparavT, comparatum: prepare, furnish, get ready 
exeo, exTre, exil, exitum: go out, exit 

exlstimo, exlstimare, exlstimavl, exlstimatum: estimate, reckon, consider 

ineo, inlre, inil, initum: go in, enter 

pare, parare, paravT, paratum: prepare, provide, obtain 

passus, passus, m.: step, pace 
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praesidium, praesidil, n.: fort, defense 

silva, silvae, f.: forest, wood 

tueor, tueri, tutus, -a, -um sum: watch over, guard 


Memoranda 


Please learn the principal parts and present-tense forms of the irregular verb 
eo (App. §70) and familiarize yourself with the formation of the other more 
regular tenses. Roman numerals and rules for their declension may be found 
in Appendix §§36-39. 


Agenda 


i. Translate the following using the correct form of the verb eo, adeo, exeo, 
and ined. 

1. We are going. 

2. Let us go. 

3. They had approached. 

4. We were entering. 

5. Everyone exits. 

6. Let them go out. 

7. I will go. 

8. Go! (plural) 

9. She will have approached. 

10. Are you (plural) going? 
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11. Write the following cardinal numbers in Latin. 

1. ten 

2. twenty 

3. thirty 

4. one hundred 

5. thirty-eight 

6. nine 

7. twelve 

8. seven 

9. sixty-five 

10. folu¬ 
ll. sixteen 

12. ninety-nine 

13. eight 

14. fifty-three 

15. four thousand 

iii. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. She had two daughters and one son. 

2. Which student (male) of these three did it? 
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3. I entered with my two (male) friends. 

4. I shall exit with my two (female) friends. 

5. We will come by the first ship tomorrow. 

6. You are the third woman who has said this to my father. 

7. Where are those two girls going? 

8. What rumors of these six old men have our three (male) teachers heard 
concerning those two (male) students? 

9. The laws of the republic had to be written by ten men. 
iv. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Itur in locum malum. 

2. Multa praesidia comparabimus ut populum custodiamus. 

3. MTlites captos tuebantur tres soli virl. 

4. Per agros asperos silvasque antlquas nostrae legiones miserae multa 
mllia passuum errabant. 

5. Dux se istos fatlgatos cum centum mllitibus suls posse capturum esse 
exTstimavit. 

6. Queramur eas mllle iniurias huius imperatoris scelestl! 

7. Cum sex mllibus mllitum fidelium ad Germanos delendos venit dux. 

8. Quot Germanae in aqua erant? Utrum tres an quattuor vldistis? Difficile 
est dictu. 
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More on Irregular Verbs 

Lecture 34 


I n the last lecture, we studied the last of the regular Latin verb forms. 
In this lecture, we will look at a few more irregular verbs and begin to 
discuss strategies for those who do not have time to memorize all the 
Latin forms. We will continue this discussion throughout the final three 
lectures of the course. The good news is that most irregular verbs, are most 
irregular in the present-tense system and, even there, mostly in the present- 
tense indicative. Their perfect tenses (the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect) follow the rules, although we do need to know the principal parts. 


Present indicative, ferd, ferre, full, latum : carry 



Active 

Passive 

Singular 

1 

fero 

feror 

2 

fers 

ferris 

3 

fert 

fertur 

Plural 

1 

ferimus 

ferimur 

2 

fertis 

feriminT 

3 

ferunt 

feruntur 


Present active subjunctive, ferd, ferre, tulT, latum: carry 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

feram 

feramus 

2 

feras 

feratis 

3 

ferat 

ferant 
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Imperfect passive indicative, ferd, ferre, tulT, latum: carry 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ferebar 

ferebamur 

2 

ferebaris 

ferebaminT 

3 

ferebatur 

ferebantur 


Imperfect active subjunctive, ferd, ferre, full, latum: carry 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ferrem 

ferremus 

2 

ferres 

ferretis 

3 

ferret 

ferrent 


Other irregular verbs 


Present subjunctive 



volo, velle: be 
willing 

nolo, nolle: be 
unwilling 

malo, malle: prefer 

Singular 

1 

velim 

nolim 

malim 

2 

velTs 

nolTs 

mails 

3 

velit 

nolit 

malit 

Plural 

1 

velTmus 

nolTmus 

malTmus 

2 

veITtis 

noITtis 

maITtis 

3 

velint 

nolint 

malint 


Imperfect subjunctive, void, velle, voluT 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

vellem 

vellemus 

2 

velles 

velletis 

3 

vellet 

vellent 
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Present indicative 



volo, velle: be 
willing 

nolo, nolle: be 
unwilling 

malo, malle: 
prefer 

Singular 

1 

volo 

nolo 

malo 

2 

vis 

non vis 

mavis 

3 

vult 

non vult 

mavult 

Plural 

1 

volumus 

nolumus 

malumus 

2 

vultis 

non vultis 

mavultis 

3 

volunt 

nolunt 

malunt 


Present subjunctive, fid, fieri, factus sum: be made, be done, become, 
happen 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

fiam 

fiamus 

2 

fias 

fiatis 

3 

fiat 

fiant 


Future and imperfect indicative, fid, fieri, factus sum: be made, be done, 
become, happen 



Future 

Imperfect 

Singular 

1 

fiam 

flebam 

2 

fies 

flebas 

3 

fTet 

flebat 

Plural 

1 

fiemus 

flebamus 

2 

fietis 

fiebatis 

3 

fient 

flebant 
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Imperfect subjunctive, fid, fieri, factus sum-, be made, be done, become, 
happen 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

fierem 

fieremus 

2 

fieres 

fieretis 

3 

fieret 

fierent 


Present indicative, fid, fieri, factus sum: be made, be done, become, 
happen 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

fio 

fimus 

2 

fis 

fftis 

3 

fit 

flunt 


Texts from Plautus, Martial, and Livy 

• Plautus was a Roman comic dramatist. In one play he wrote: Noli 
... mea causa hunc verberdre! “Don’t beat him on account of me!” 


• Plautus also wrote: Noli mulieri credere! “Don’t believe the 
woman!” 

• The satiric poet Martial wrote this line: Mavis habitdre tabernas. 
“You prefer to inhabit taverns.” 

• From the ninth book of Livy’s History of Rome, we read: Quid 
enim fieri adpldcandos debs potuit quod nos non fecimus? “What 
indeed could be done for the purpose of placating the gods that we 
did not do?” 


Verba 


effero, efferre, extuli, elatum: bring out, expose, publish 
enim (conj.): for, indeed 
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fero, ferre, tull, latum: bear, carry, endure 

fio, fieri, factus sum: happen, become; be made, be done 

habito, habitare, habitavl, habitation: dwell, reside, live; inhabit 

indignus, indigna, indignum: unworthy 

magis (adv.): more 

malo, malle, malul: prefer 

nolo, nolle, nolul: not want, be unwilling (noR/noKte + infinitive = negative 
imperative, e.g., noli aware = don’t love!) 

offero, offerre, obtull, oblatum: bring to, present, offer; dedicate 

patefacio, patefacere, patefecl, patefactum: make open; disclose, expose 

placo, placare, placavl, placatum: placate, appease 

sanus, sana, sanum: sound, healthy, sane 

suffero, sufferre, sustull, sublatum: hold up, support; endure, suffer 
taberna, tabernae, fi: booth, stall, inn, tavern 
verbero, verberare, verberavl, verberatum: beat, strike, lash 
volo, velle, volul: want, wish, be willing 


Memoranda 


Please learn the principal parts and present-tense forms of the irregular verbs 
fero (App. §67); void, nolo, and malo (App. §68); and fid (App. §69) and 
familiarize yourself with the formation of the other more regular tenses. 
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Nota bene: The present imperatives of nolo (noil and nolTte) may be 
combined with present-tense infinitives to create negative commands, e.g., 
Noll Catullum basidre, Caesar! “Don’t kiss Catullus, O Caesar!” 


Agenda 


i. Conjugate the following verbs in the present active indicative. 

1. fero 

2. volo 

3. fio 

4. malo 

ii. Give the Latin forms in the indicative mood. 

1. We were not willing (imperfect). 

2. They did not want. 

3. You (plural) had preferred. 

4. It was happening. 

5. It has been done. 

6. They used to carry. 

7. She is being carried. 

8. You (singular) will carry. 

9. They will want. 

10. She will have preferred. 
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11. They (neuter) will have been made. 

12. We will prefer. 

iii. Give the Latin forms in the subjunctive mood, in the tense indicated. 

1. They may want (present). 

2. I may prefer (present). 

3. He might carry (imperfect). 

4. Let her be carried (present). 

5. We might not want (imperfect). 

6. He preferred (perfect). 

7. It had been made (pluperfect). 

8. Let it happen (present). 

9. You (singular) might be made (imperfect). 

10. She may not wish (present). 

iv. Please translate the following into Latin. 

1. Do not cut down the beautiful trees, O general! 

2. Don’t run in the villa, boys and girls! 

3. Don’t carry the wine into the fields, farmers! 

4. Did his mother prefer to reside in the city? 
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5. The father was so merciful that he was unwilling to lash the unworthy 
son. 

6. The sacrifices having been offered to the mighty gods [use an ablative 
absolute], three legions were sent to destroy the Germans. 

v. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Mores multorum populorum intellegere vult mens sana. 

2. Fratris mortul corpus, quod nobis urendum est, ex urbe feramus. 

3. ST iudicium iniustum de hac re facere nolueris, rex iudicem alterum 
inveniet. 

4. In die rationis laetl ffent homines iusti, sed reges scelestl Tram DeT 
sufferent. 

5. Cum lTbertatem custodTre vellent cTves, multae iniuriae sibi (by them; cf. 
App. §41) efferendae erant. 

6. ST enim istT septem coniuratT congregare malent sub luce lunae, ignes 
magnT parabuntur causa hominum scelestorum patefaciendoram. 

7. NolT discedere, uxor mea! DeTs placandTs operam demus. 

8. Virginibus nolentibus, Catidlum basiare malle dTcit miser Caesar. 

9. Deo volente (please note ablative in -e; cf. App. §29.a), linguam LatTnam 
discere discipulT et discipulae semper volent. 
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Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs 

Lecture 35 


I n this lecture, we will discuss adjectives and adverbs of comparison. 
We’ll investigate the positive, comparative, and superlative degrees of 
regular and irregular adjectives, and we’ll see how to turn comparative 
adjectives into adverbs. Then, we’ll review some of the strategies we’ve 
used for translating Latin and close the lecture with a look at a Latin 
tombstone inscription. Such inscriptions sometimes speak more directly to 
us as modern-day readers than do the learned discourses of highly polished 
literary figures. 

Comparative adjectives 

• As we all know, adjectives describe. For example, we can call 
Neptune “savage” or “fierce”: Neptiinus saevus est. We could also 
say that Mars is more vicious than Neptune: Mars magis saevus est 
quam Neptiinus (magis meaning “more” and quam meaning “than”). 

• But Latin also offers the comparative form of the adjective, which 
is the equivalent of putting -er on the end. In English, we would 
say, “Mars is fiercer than Neptune”; in Latin: Mars saevior est 
quam Neptiinus. The -ior ending is equivalent to English -er on 
“fiercer.” This is the comparative degree of the adjective, the form 
of the adjective used for making comparisons. 

• Latin can also eliminate quam (“than”) altogether and put the 
comparandum in the ablative, which we call the “ablative of 
comparison”: Mars saevior est Neptund', “Mars is fiercer than 
Neptune.” 

• To describe Jupiter, the fiercest god of all, we could use maxime, 
which means “most,” and say maxime saevus, “most fierce.” But 
we can also use the superlative degree of the adjective, which is the 
equivalent of -est, as in “fiercest.” In Latin, the ending is -issimus, 
-a, -um. “Jupiter is the fiercest”: Iuppiter saevissimus est. 
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• The three forms of the adjective (e.g., saevus, saevior, saevissimus) 
are called the “degrees” of the adjective. The regular or normal form 
of the adjective is called the “positive” degree: Neptunus saevus 
est; “Neptune is fierce.” The comparative degree is for comparisons 
and the superlative degree is used, obviously, for superlatives. 

• In Latin, “happy, happier, most happy” would be laetus, laetior, 
laetissimus. But in Latin, we have three genders and three 
declensions in the various degrees. 

o The positive degree of laetus is a first- and second-declension 
adjective; thus, the other genders are laeta (feminine) and 
laetum (neuter). 

o The comparative degree, however, is a third-declension 
adjective of two endings; thus, we use laetior for masculine and 
feminine nouns and laetius for neuter nouns. A “happier war” 
would be bellum laetius. That might be confusing, because the 
positive degree would be bellum laetum (a “happy war”), but 
there are two clues: First, why does a -us ending modify such 
an obviously neuter word as bellum ? Second, there is a telltale 
i before the -us; it’s not -us at all but -ius. 

o The genitive for all three genders is laetidris, and after that, 
only what look like regular third-declension noun endings are 
used (see App. §27.b for the whole declension). For example, 
“by means of happier wars” is bellTs laetioribus. 

o The superlative forms are first and second declension. For 
example, homo laetissimus, the “happiest person”; pyra 
laetissima, the “most fortunate funeral pyre”; and omen 
laetissimum, the “most happy omen.” 

• This works for third-declension adjectives, as well. Fortis, forte 
is a regular third-declension adjective that means “strong.” We 
form the comparative degree by adding -ior for the masculine 
and feminine and -ius for the neuter, yielding: fortior, fortius. 
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We form the superlative by adding -issimus, -a, -um : fortissimus, 
fortissimo, fortissimum. 


Irregular adjectives 

• One of the most irregular adjectives in both English and Latin is 
“good.” In English, the degrees of this adjective are “good, better, 
best.” In Latin, we find: bonus, -a, -um; melior, melius; optimus, 
-a, -um. 

• Similarly, “bad, worse, worst” is malus, -a, -um; peior, peius; 
pessimus, -a, -um. There are some other irregular adjectives, 
of course, but knowing the general shape of the comparative 
and superlative degrees allows us to figure out oddities as we 
encounter them. 

• Consider this slightly irregular superlative: If facilis means “easy,” 
what does facillimus mean—“easier” or “easiest”? if the adjective 
were regular in all three degrees, we’d expect facilis, facilior, 
facilissimus. Instead, we find facilis, facilior, facillimus, with 
a double /. This is the regular pattern for adjectives whose stems 
end in -/. For example, gracilis means “graceful”; “most graceful” 
is gracillimus. 

• When the stem of an adjective ends in -r, we also double 
the r. For example, “pretty, prettier, prettiest” is pulcher, 
pulchrior, puIcherrimus. 

Adverbs 

• Adjectives of the first and second declension can be turned into 
adverbs by the substitution of -e for the ending. For example: 
“rapid,” rapidus; “rapidly,” rapide; “most rapid,” rapidissimus; 
“most rapidly,” rapidissime. To form “more rapidly,” however, 
we need to know that the comparative adverb derives from the 
neuter accusative form of the comparative adjective (which, of 
course, looks just like the neuter nominative); thus, “more rapidly” 
is rapidius. 
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• What about facilis (“easily”)? This word is third declension, so 
we use the neuter singular: facile, facilius (“more easily,” neuter 
singular), facillime (“most easily”; replace the -us ending of 
the slightly irregular form facillimus with -e). Other examples: 
“happily, more happily, most happily,” laete, laetius, laetissime; 
“fiercely, more fiercely, most fiercely,” saeve, saevius, saevissime. 

• Another adverbial ending is -ter. To say “Caesar fights bravely,” 
we could use the neuter accusative singular of the third-declension 
adjective fortis, forte and write Caesar forte pugnat, or we could 
use the suffix -ter and write Caesar farther pugnat. 

Enjoying Latin 

• Throughout this course, we’ve worked on strategies for tackling 
sentences, clauses, and phrases; looking for the essentials; and 
filling in the details after grasping the main point. This approach 
will work well as you continue your study of Latin. 

• We’ve also seen that the repetitive nature of patterns can help us 
make our way through Latin, even when we are unsure of a tense, 
mood, or case. 

o If we can find the verb and we remember how -o or -m, s, t, 
mus, tis, nt or, perhaps, -r, ris, tur, mur, mini, ntur affect the 
meaning, we have already accomplished a great deal. 

o We have also observed patterns in the various cases. For 
example, dative and ablative plurals can end in -Is, ibus, or 
ebus. 

• Such observations and strategies can take us a long way even with 
a minimal morphological and grammatical repertoire. The key is to 
be patient and to keep experimenting with possibilities. 

Latin inscriptions 

• One place where ancient voices communicate with us directly is 
on inscriptions, especially Roman tombstones. In comparison, for 
example, to the Latin in an oration by Cicero, a highly educated 
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politician, the 

Latin we find on 
inscriptions often 
speaks to us simply 
and directly; we get 
a real sense that the 
author is speaking 
to us personally 
across the millennia. 
Although the Latin is 
not always flawless, it 
conveys meaning. 


• The Corpus 

Inscriptionum 
Lafinarum is a 

huge collection of 
inscriptions from 

all territories that were once part of the Roman world. Inscription 
18817 from volume six of this collection comes from a tombstone 
erected in imperial times by a freedwoman named Furia Spes 
for her deceased husband, whose name was Lucius Sempronius 
Firmus. The inscription is shown below. 


ANIMAE • SANCTAE -koLENDAL 

D M •' 5 

FVRIA • SPES ■ t • SEMPROl^lO • FIRMO 
_£ONIVGI • CARISSIMO • MINI VT • COGNOVI 
PVER • PVELLA ■ OBLIGATI AMORI PA RITE R 
CVM QVO VIXI • TEMPORI •\M |NIMO E1 - 
QVO • TEMPORE • VIVERE • L’|UVIMVS 
A MANV • MALA • J V PARATfr SVMVS- 

ita • ptTO • vos. ty es- sasIctissimae 

COMMENT' HABEATiS- 

mevmca. sv-tT-vajxris 

HVIC • 1NDVL— riSSIMI ■ ESSE 
• HORI5 • NOCTVRNIS • 
i VT • EVM • VIDE AM • 

ET • ETIAM • ME • FATO • SVADERE ■ 
VELLIT • VT • ET • EGO • POSSIM 
DVLCIVS • El • CELERIVS • 

APVT • EVM • PERVENIRE • 


The human imperfections evident in Latin 
tombstone inscriptions are part of the 
challenge of translation. (Image shows a 
drawing of the original transcription.) 


Animae sanctae colendae dTs manibus sacrum Furia Spes [hoc 
fecit] Lucid Sempronio Firmo coniugi carissimo mihi, ut cogndvi 
puer puella obligati amdrife?] pariter, cum quo vixi temporife?] 
minimo et quo tempore vivere debuimus, a mami maid diseperdti 
sumus. Ita peto vos [ma]nes sanctissimaefi?] commendatfum] 
habedtis meum carum et velitis huic indulgentissimi esse horis 
nocturriis, ut eum videam et etiam mefdto suddere velit, ut et ego 
possim dulcius et celerius aput eum pervenire. 

• Translated, the first sentence reads: “Furia Spes has dedicated this 
sacred tomb to the divine deceased spirit of a holy soul deserving of 
reverence, Lucius Sempronius Firmus, a husband most dear to me, 
as soon as 1 knew him, a girl and a boy bound equally in love.” 
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Verba 


acerbus, acerba, acerbum: bitter, harsh 
anima, animae, f.: spirit, soul 
asper, aspera, asperum: rough, difficult, harsh 
avarus, avara, avarum: avaricious, greedy 
certus, certa, certum: certain, definite, sure 
clarus, clara, clarum: clear, bright; famous 

cognosco, cognoscere, cognovl, cognitum: become acquainted with, know 
coniunx, coniugis, m. or f.: spouse 
currus, currus, m.: chariot 

dl manes: divine spirits (in reference to the ancestral spirits of the deceased), 
divine spirit (although plural, can also be rendered in the singular to refer to 
a deceased individual) 

flumen, fluminis, n.: river 

Manes, Manium, m. or fi: departed spirits, the dead 
melior, melius (comp, of bonus)', better 
obligo, obligare, obligavl, obligatum: bind 
oculus, ocull, m.: eye 

optimus, optima, optimum (superl. of bonus)', best 
par, gen. paris: equal 
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peior, peius (comp, of mains)', worse 

pessimus, pessima, pessimum (superl. of malus): worst 

placo, placare, placavT, placatum: appease, soothe, calm 

quam: than (in comparisons); as ... as possible (with superlatives) 

rapidus, rapida, rapidum: fast, swift 

sacer, sacra, sacrum: sacred, consecrated, devoted 

sanctus, sancta, sanctum: holy, sacred 


Memoranda 


Please learn the principles for the comparison of adjectives and adverbs 
(App. §§30-34) and familiarize yourself with the irregular comparison of 
common adjectives (App. §33). 

Nota bene : The third declension of the comparative degree of the adjective is 
irregular, as it declines according to the pattern of a regular third-declension 
consonant stem noun. Refer to the declension of fortior, fortius, “braver,” 
in Appendix §27.b, which may be compared to the /-stem declension of the 
regular third-declension adjective fortis, forte, “brave,” in Appendix §27.a. 

The superlative degree of all adjectives is first and second declension and 
may be declined according to the pattern of magnus (App. §23). 


Agenda 


i. Decline more rapid river. The first two cases are given. 
Nominative: Airmen rapidius 
Genitive: fluminis rapidioris 
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ii. Decline stronger girl. 

iii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. cenae optimae (gen.) 

2. dies pessiml 

3. rapide 

4. cum meo am Too novissimo 

5. pariter 

6. labor! facillimo 

7. corpus sanissimum 

8. noctium longiorum 

9. longe 

10. feminam sapientissimam 

11. in sanctissimo loco 

12. reg! avariorl 

13. certe 

14. astra clariora 

15. poetae miserrimo 

16. acerbe 
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iv. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Oculos clarissimos habes. 

2. His enim audltls, clariora luce sunt consilia coniuratorum. 

3. Imperator scrTpsit se magis puellam quam oculos suos amare. 

4. Anima poetae mortul sanctissima tibi colenda est. 

5. Coniunx meus amore obligatus illos labores difficillimos pro filio 
peraget. 

6. Potesne nave rapidiore venire? 

7. Noll avarus esse! Amlcls semper carissimls dona optima tibi danda sunt. 

8. file senex vitam apud Manes fellciorem vita apud nos acerba futuram 
esse dicit, sed nolite el credere! 

9. Cenam rapide paremus; hospites ad villam adeunt! 

10. Asperrimas poenas fortissime sustulerunt omnes elves, sed nostri 
indices iniustissiml certe non placabuntur. 

11. Cum German! acriter pugnent, veremur ut a legionibus Caesaris 
deleantur. 

12. In senatu frater tuus tam stulte loclitus est, ut in viam her! eiceretur. 
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Next Steps in Reading Latin 

Lecture 36 


I n our last lecture, we compared adjectives and adverbs and began 
reading a Latin inscription as an illustration of how we can work 
through a translation using our knowledge of Latin syntax and, of 
course, a dictionary. As we saw in the last lecture, inscriptions are especially 
intriguing. The authors of these texts were often, like us, not experts in all the 
niceties of Latin grammar and syntax. Inscriptions permit everyday people 
to speak to us directly from the ancient stones on which they inscribed their 
words. In this lecture, we will finish translating the inscription of Furia Spes 
for her deceased husband. 


Inscription for Lucius Sempronius Firmus 


Animae sanctae colendae dis 
manibus sacrum Furia Spes [hoc 
fecit] Lucid Sempronio Firmo 
coniugT carissimo mihi, ut cognovi 
puer puella obligati amori[e?] 
pariter, cum quo vixT tempori[e?] 
minimo et quo tempore vivere 
debuimus, a manu mala diseperati 
sumus. Ita peto vos [ma]nes 
sanctissimaep?] commendat[um] 
habeatis meum carum et velitis 
huic indulgentissimi esse horis 
nocturnis, ut eum videam et etiam 
me fato suadere velit, ut et ego 
possim dulcius et celerius aput 
eum pervenire. 


Furia Spes has dedicated this 
funerary altar to the divine spirit 
of a soul deserving reverence, 
to Lucius Sempronius Firmus, a 
husband most dear to me, as soon 
as I became acquainted with (him), 
we a girl (and) a boy became bound 
equally in love, with whom I lived 
for a very short time, and at which 
time we were supposed to live, by 
an evil hand we were divided. I thus 
beseech you, O most holy ancestral 
spirits, that you consider my beloved 
well-recommended, and that you 
should wish to be most lenient to 
him during nocturnal hours, so that 
I may see him, and also that he 
should want to commend me to fate, 
so that I too may be able to arrive 
more sweetly and swiftly at his 
dwelling place. 
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Further readings in Latin 

• With the knowledge of Latin you have gained in this course, you 
can continue to explore this remarkably stable language, with its 
continuous literary record that stretches back to 200 B.C.E. and that 
continues to generate new vocabulary. 

o After the fall of Rome, Latin remained the language of the 
learned. Scholars and poets produced new works throughout 
the Middle Ages and beyond. When Spain conquered the New 
World, poets described the scenes in Latin. As late as 1782, 
Rafael Landivar published his Rusticatio Mexicana, 15 books 
of Latin poetry describing the people and landscapes of Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

o Into the 20 th century, universities conducted seminars in Latin. 
And Latin lives on, of course, in its many modern variants and 
in English. 

• Composed after World War II for returning GIs, Wheelock’s Latin 
is excellent for review of grammar and syntax. Wheelock’s derives 
its examples from authentic Latin texts, which renders them at once 
challenging and interesting. Extra exercises can be found online. 

• If you’d like to try a classical author, use a transitional reader 
from the Legamus series. These readers are geared specifically for 
students who have studied forms and morphology but have not had 
a great deal of experience reading extended passages in Latin. 

o The series includes volumes dedicated to Caesar, Catullus, 
Cicero, Horace, Ovid, and Vergil. These readers review 
grammar and syntax through warm-up exercises and help 
students work their way through unadapted Latin passages 
with extensive notes and vocabulary. 

o You might also want to acquire the Teacher’s Guide for 
whatever reader you choose, because it will provide answers to 
the exercises, translations, and additional explanations. 
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• Jerome’s translation of the Bible into Latin, the Biblia Sacra 
Vulgata, also serves as an excellent resource for further study. You 
can even download a Bible app onto your smart phone and compare 
Jerome’s Latin with the original Hebrew or Greek, not to mention 
numerous modern translations. 

• You can, of course, download numerous public domain Latin 
textbooks from the Web. For additional online reading, the Perseus 
Digital Library’ offers texts in Latin of most classical Roman authors 
and provides hyperlinks for each Latin word. A click on a word 
brings up a window that parses the morphological possibilities. 
From there, readers can call up full dictionary entries. Additional 
links bring you to translations, grammars, and commentaries. 

• See also the “Resources for Further Study” section of this guidebook 
for additional suggestions. 

• Finally, as you continue your studies, you will find that Latin is an 
addiction that you can pursue through both longer readings in Latin 
and through words and phrases we use in English every day. You 
have been initiated into many secrets, and your hard-won skills will 
stand you in good stead as you continue your journey in Latin. 


Verba 


commendo, commendare, commendavi, commendatum: commend, approve, 
recommend 

cresco, crescere, crevl, cretum: increase, grow, augment 
etiam (adv.): even, also 
fatum, fatl, n.: fate 

fruor, frul, fructus sum (+ abl.): enjoy, have the use and enjoyment of 
hora, horae, fi: hour, time 
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imperium, imperil, n.: authority, supreme power, power to command 
impero, imperare, imperavl, imperatum: give orders to ; command 
indulgens, gen. indulgentis: lenient, gentle, kind, indulgent 
iter, itineris, n.: journey 

maior, maius/maximus, -a, -um: comp./superl. forms of magnus 

nocturnus, nocturna, nocturnum: nocturnal, by night 

oboedio, oboedTre, oboedlvl, oboedltum (+ dat.): obey, be subject to 

parvus, parva, parvum: small, little (comp. = minor, minus', superl. = 
minimus, -a, -um) 

pervenio, pervenlre, pervenl, perventum: arrive, reach 

peto, petere, petlvl, petltum: seek, ask for, beg 

separo, separare, separavT, separatum: separate, divide 

suadeo, suadere, suasl, suasum: advise, recommend, urge, persuade 


Memoranda 


Please review the forms and paradigms in the Appendix, as needed! 


Agenda 


i. Please give the Latin for the following verb forms. 

1. I will beg. 

2. He wanted (perfect subjunctive). 
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3. They were begging (imperfect subjunctive). 

4. She prefers. 

5. I was supposed to live (use perfect tense). 

6. I will be separated. 

7. You (singular) will have arrived. 

8. Let us commend. 

9. They may be unwilling. 

10. Let him beg. 

11. You (plural) had lived. 

12. You (plural) had lived (subjunctive). 

13. It is being carried. 

14. We might hold (imperfect subjunctive). 

15. She will have been persuaded. 

ii. Please translate the following into English. 

1. Num illos, quibuscum (see App.§46.b) tempore minimo vlxistl, 
dlligebas? 

2. Bello acto, hi duo mllites a fat! manu separatT sunt. 

3. In mantis Deorum Manium indulgentissimas animam fratris nostrl 
commendemus. 
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4. Horis nocturms deos deasque precabatur pater ut parva puella per 
noctem longissimam vlveret. 

5. Quid vero rex facere velit, rogat pontifex. Num imperat, ut hae arbores 
sacerrimae caedantur? 

6. Quid amore dulcius est? Pecuniam avarus mavult. Alii imperium 
dulcissimum esse dlcunt. 

7. Celeriter Tte! Matri opem ferre her! debuistis; poena gravissima adit! 

8. Dux etiam qul apud homines imperio maximo fruatur maiori fat! 
imperio oboedit ipse. 

9. Tam rapide currebant aquae ut neque mllites neque mulieres flumen 
transire possent. 

10. ST apud earn laetius habitare vis, hie liber tibi legendus est. 

11 . ludicibus iniustls eiectls, re! publicae servandae operam dent omnes 
elves llberl llberaeque. 

12. Multls rebus asperrimls peractls, ad flnem itineris prim! pervenimus. 
Astra pulcherrima videre possumus. LatTne loquimur. Gaudeamus! 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


ab (preposition + ablative): by, from (the b can be omitted when ab is 
coupled with a word that begins with a consonant: a Caesare = by Caesar) 

abutor, abut!, abiisus sum: abuse, misuse 

accipio, accipere, accepl, acceptum: hear of, receive, accept 

acer, acris, acre: sharp, keen, fierce 

acerbus, acerba, acerbum: bitter, harsh 

ad (prep. + ace.): to, toward, near 

addo, addere, addidl, additum: put or place upon, add 

adeo, adlre, adil, aditum: go to, approach 

adoro, adorare, adoravT, adoratum: worship, adore 

adsum, adesse, adful (compound of sum): be present 

aestimo, aestimare, aestimavl, aestimatum: estimate, value, rate 

aetas, aetatis, f.: age, life, time 

aeternus, aeterna, aeternum: eternal 

ager, agri, m.: field 

ago, agere, egl, actum: do, drive, lead 

agricola, agricolae, m.: farmer 
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alius, alia, aliud: other, another 


alter, altera, alterum: another, the other 

arnica, amlcae, f.: female friend 

amicus, amici, m.: male friend 

amitto, amittere, amlsl, amissum: lose, let go; miss 

amo, amare, amavl, amatum: love 

amor, amoris, m.: love 

an (conjunction): or 

ancilla, ancillae, f.: maidservant, female slave 
angelus, angeli, m.: angel, messenger 
anima, animae, f.: spirit, soul 
animal, animalis, n.: animal 

annuo,annuere, annul, annutum: nod, nod to, approve 

annus, annl, m.: year 

ante (prep. + acc.): before, in front of 

antlquus, antlqua, antiquum: ancient 

aperte (adv.): openly 

apud (prep. + acc.): among, at the house of; with, at, among (compare the 
French preposition chez ) 
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aqua, aquae, f.: water 


arbor, arboris, f.: tree 
ars, artis, f.: art, skill 

asper, aspera, asperum: rough, difficult, harsh 

astrum, astrl, n.: star 

atque (conjunction): and 

audax, gen. audacis: daring, bold 

auded, audere, ausus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): dare 

audio, audlre, audlvl, audltum: hear, listen to 

auris, auris, f.: ear 

autem: however, moreover 

avarus, avara, avarum: avaricious, greedy 

basio, basiarc, basiavi, basiatum: kiss 

basium, basil, n.: kiss 

bellicosus, bellicosa, bellicosum: warlike, relating to war, military 

bellum, belli, n.: war 

bellus, bella, bellum: beautiful, pretty, handsome 
bene (adverb): well 
benignissime, adv.: most kindly 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


bibo, bibere, bibi, bibitum: drink 


bonus, bona, bonum: good 
brevis, breve: brief, short 

caedd, caedere, cecldl, caesum: cut, cut down, slay 
caelestis, caeleste, third-declension adj.: heavenly 
caelum, caell, n.: sky, heaven 

Caesar: Gaius Julius Caesar, politician, author, and conquerer of Gaul, 
famously assassinated on March 15 (the Ides), 44 B.C.E. 

capio, capere, cepl, captum: seize, capture 

caput, capitis, n.: head 

carpo, carpere, carpsl, carptum: seize, harvest, pluck 
cams, cara, carum: dear, precious, beloved 

causa (ablative form of causa when accompanied by a genitive): for the 

sake/purpose of 

celer, celeris, celere: swift, quick 

cena, cenae, f.: dinner 

ceno, cenare, cenavl, cenatum: dine 

cerno, cernere, crevi, cretum: perceive 

certus, certa, certum: certain, definite, sure 

ceteri, ceterae, cetera: the remaining, the other, the rest 
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cibum: food 


eihus, cibl, m.: food 

clvis, clvis, m./f.: citizen 

clvitas, clvitatis, f.: state, city 

clades, cladis, f.: destruction, defeat, disaster 

clams, clara, clarum: clear, bright; famous 

coepi, coepisse, coeptum: began (defective verb occurring only in the past 
tense; for present-tense system, use incipio) 

cognosco, cognoscere, cognovl, cognitum: become acquainted with, know 

collum, colli, n.: neck 

colo, colere, colul, cultum: worship 

commendo, commendare, commendavl, commendatum: commend, 
approve, recommend 

comparo, comparare, comparavl, comparatum: prepare, furnish, get 
ready 

compono, componere, composul, compositum: arrange, settle 

comprobo, comprobare, comprobavl, comprobatum: approve, sanction 

conlido, confidere, confisus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): trust in (takes dative 
object), have confidence in 

confodio, confodere, confodl, confossum: stab 
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congrego, congregare, congregavl, congregatum: gather together, 
assemble 

coniunx, coniugis, m. or f.: spouse 

coniuratl, coniuratorum, m.: conspirators 

coniuro, coniurare, coniuravl, coniuratum: conspire 

consilium, consilii, n.: counsel, advice, plan, purpose 

consuetudo, consuetudinis, f.: custom 

contra (prep. + accusative): against 

cornu, cornus, n.: horn 

corpus, corporis, n.: body 

eras (adv.): tomorrow 

credo, credere, credidl, creditum: believe, trust (takes dative object) 
cresco, crescere, crevi, cretum: increase, grow, augment 
crudelis, crudele: cruel 

cum (conj.): when, since, although (with subjunctive); whenever (with 
indicative) 

cum (prep. + abl.): with 

cupid, cupere, cuplvl, cupltum: desire, want 

curia, curiae, f.: senate house 

curro, currere, cucurrl, cursum: run, rush 
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currus, currus, m.: chariot 


custodio, custodlre, custodlvl, custodltum: guard, defend, protect 

de (prep. + ablative): about, concerning, from 

dea, deae, f.: goddess (dative and ablative plural = deabus) 

debeo, debere, debul, debitum: owe, ought (often with infinitive, e.g., 
debed ducere = I ought to lead) 

decerno, decernere, decrevl, decretum: decide, decree 
decipio, decipere, decepl, deceptum: deceive 
deleo, delere, delevl, deletum: erase, destroy 
dens, dentis, m.: tooth 

depono, deponere, deposuI,depositum: put down, lay aside 
desero, deserere, deserul, desertum: desert, abandon 
desino, desinere, desil: cease, stop 

despicio, despicere, despexl, despectum: despise, look down on 
deus, del, m.: god 

dl manes: divine spirits (in reference to the ancestral spirits of the deceased), 
divine spirit (although plural, can also be rendered in the singular to refer to 
a deceased individual) 

dlco, dlcere, dlxl, dictum: say, speak, tell 

dies, diel, m. or f.: day 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


differo, differre, distuli, dilatum: differ 


difficilis, difficile: hard, difficult 

dlligo, dlligere, dllexl, dllectum: esteem, love 

dImittS, dlmittere, dlmlsl, dlmissum: send away, dismiss, abandon 

discedS, discedere, discessl, discessum: depart, go away 

discipllna, discipllnae, f.: teaching, instruction 

diseipull (m.), discipulae (f.): students 

disco, discere, didicl: learn 

dlvlnus, dlvlna, dlvlnum: of the gods, divine 

do, dare, dedl, datum: give, offer 

doctrlna, doctrlnae, f.: teaching, learning 

doleo, dolere, dolul, doliturum: grieve, suffer, hurt 

dolor, doloris, m.: pain, grief 

domina, dominae, f.: mistress 

dominus, dominl, m.: master, lord 

dSnum, donl, n.: gift 

Druides, Druidum, m.: the Dmids, the priests of the Celts in Gaul and 
Britain 

ducS, ducere, duxl, ductum: lead; consider, regard 
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dulcis, dulce: pleasant, sweet, agreeable 
dum (conj.): while, as long as, provided that 
dummodo (conj.): provided that, as long as 
duo: two 

dux, ducis: leader, guide, commander 
edo, edere, edl, esum: eat 

effero, efferre, extull, elatum: bring out, expose, publish 

ego, mel (personal pronoun; cf. App. §40): I, me 

eicio,eicere, eieci, eiectum: throw out, drive out 

enim (conj.): for, indeed 

eo, Ire, Ivl, Itum: go 

eo: to that place, thither 

epistula, epistulae, f.: letter, epistle 

ergo (adv.): therefore 

erro, errare, erravl, erratum: err, be mistaken, wander 
est: is 

et: and (et ... et: both ... and) 
etiam (adv.): even, also 
etsl (conj.): even if, although 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


ex (prep. + ablative): from, out of 
exemplar, exemplaris, n.: example 
exeo, exlre, exil, exitum: go out, exit 

exlstimo, exlstimare, exlstimavl, exlstimatum: estimate, reckon, consider 

exsilium, exsilil, n.: banishment, exile 

extinguo, extinguere, exstlnxl, exstlnctum: extinguish 

facilis, facile: easy, agreeable 

facio, facere, feci, factum: do, make, cause, bring forth 
lama, famae, f.: rumor, report, fame, slander 

familia, familiae, f.: family, household (pater familids = father of the 
household; head of a Roman family) 

las (indeclinable noun), n.: religious law 

las est: it is religiously permissible, it is right, it is lawful 

fatlgo, fatlgare, fatlgavi, fatlgatum: tire out, weary 

latum, fatl, n.: fate 

felix, gen. felicis: happy, fortunate 

femina, feminae, f.: woman 

fero, ferre, full, latum: bear, carry, endure 

fidelis, fidele: faithful, loyal 
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filia, filiae, f.: daughter (the dative and ablative plural are filiabus to 
distinguish the forms from the dative/ablative JiliTs, for “sons”) 

fflius, filil, m.: son 

finis, finis, m. or f.: end, limit, purpose 

finitimus,finitima, ftnitimum: neighboring, adjoining (used substantively 
as noun = neighbor) 

fio, fieri, factus sum: happen, become; be made, be done; come into 
existence 

flores: flowers 

flos, floris, m.: flower 

flumen, fluminis, n.: river 

forma, formae, f.: form, shape, beauty 

forsitan (adv.): perhaps 

fortis, forte: strong, brave 

foveo, fovere, fovl, fotum: cherish, foster, nourish 
frater, fratris, m.: brother 

fruor, frul, fructus sum (+ abl.): enjoy, have the use and enjoyment of 
fugio, fugere, fugl: flee, run away 

Gallia: Gaul (corresponding geographically to modern France) 

Gallus, Galla, Galium: of Gaul, Gallic; pi. as noun: the Gauls, inhabiting 
Gaul, northern Italy, etc. 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


gaudeo, gaudere, gavlsus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): rejoice 
gaudium, gaudil, n.: joy, delight 
genu, genus, n.: knee 

Germanus, Germana, Germanum: of Germany, German 
gero, gerere, gessl, gestum: wage, conduct, carry on 
gigno, gignere, genul, genitum: produce, beget, bring forth 

gratia (ablative form of gratia when accompanied by a genitive): for the 

sake/purpose of 

gratia, gratiae, f.: favor, charm, grace 

gratissimus, gratissima, gratissimum: most pleasing 

gravis, grave: severe, serious, heavy, grievous 

habeo, habere, habul, habitum: have, hold; consider 

habito, habitare, habitavl, habitatum: dwell, reside, live; inhabit 

herl (adv.): yesterday 

hie, haec, hoc (demonstrative adj. and pron.): this, this one 
hodie (adv.): today 

homo, hominis, m.: human being, person, man 
hora, horae, f.: hour, time 

hortor, hortari, hortatus, -a, -um sum (dep.): urge, encourage 
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hospes, hospitis, m.: guest, stranger; host 

hostis, hostis, m.: enemy 

humanus, humana, humanum: human 

iam (adv.): now, already, soon 

ianua, ianuae, f.: door 

ibi: there 

Idem, eadem, idem: the same 
ignis, ignis, m.: fire 

ille, ilia, illud (demonstrative adj. and pron.): that, that one 

immortalis, immortale (adj.): immortal 

imperator, imperatoris, m.: commander, emperor 

imperium, imperil, n.: authority, supreme power, power to command 

impero, imperare, imperavl, imperatum: give orders to ; command 

in (prep. + ablative): in, on; (prep. + accusative): into 

inanis, inane: empty, vain 

incipio, ineipere, incepl, inceptum: begin, commence 
incredibilis, incredibile: incredible 
inde: thence 

indignus, indigna, indignum: unworthy 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


indulgens, gen. indulgentis: lenient, gentle, kind, indulgent 

ineo, inlre, inil, initum: go in, enter 

inimleus, inimlcl, m.: enemy 

iniuria, iniuriae, f.: injury, injustice, wrong 

intellego, intellegere, intellexl, intellectum: understand 

inter (prep. + ace.): between, among 

interficio, interficere, interfecl, interfectum: kill, murder 

invenio, invenire, invenl, inventum: find, come upon 

invidus, invida, invidum: envious 

invltus, invlta, invltum: unwilling 

invoco, invocare, invocavl, invoeatum: call upon, invoke 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum: myself, yourself, himself herself, itself, the very 

Ira, Irae, f.: wrath, anger, ire 

is, ea, id (as demonstrative adj.): this, that 

is, ea, id (as personal pron.): he, she, it 

iste, ista, istud (demonstrative adj. and pron.): that of yours, that (often 
used disparagingly) 

ita (adv.): so, thus 

item: likewise 
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iter, itineris, n.: journey 

iubeo, iubere, iussl, iussum: order, command 

iudex, iudicis, m.: judge 

iudieium, iudicil, n.: judgment, decision, trial 

ius, iuris, n.: law, especially human law (as opposed to fas: divine law) 

iussum, iussl, n.: order, command, law 

iustus, iusta, iustum: just, righteous 

iuvo, iuvare, iuvi, ifltum: help, aid, assist 

labor, labdris, m.: labor, work 

laetus, laeta, laetum: happy, joyful 

Latlne (adv.): in Latin 

laudo, laudare, laudavl, laudatum: praise 

legatus, legatl, m.: ambassador 

legio, legionis, f.: legion 

lego, legere, legi, lectum: read 

lex, legis, f.: law 

liber, libera, liberum: free 

liber, librl, m.: book 

llbertas, llbertatis, f: freedom, liberty 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


lingua, linguae, f.: language, tongue 

linguam Latlnam (direct object form): Latin language (linguae Latinae = 
of the Latin language) 

liquor, liquoris, m.: liquid, fluid 

locus, loci, m.: place 

longus, longa, longum: long 

loquor, loqul, locutus, -a, -um sum (dep.): talk, speak 
luna, lunae, f.: moon 
lux, lucis, f.: light 
magis (adv.): more 

magister, magistrl, m. (magistra, magistrae, f.): teacher, schoolmaster/ 
schoolmistress 

magnus, magna, magnum: big, large, great 

maior, maius/maximus, -a, -um: comp./superl. forms of magnus 

male (adv.): poorly 

malo, malic, malul: prefer 

malus, mala, malum: bad, wicked, evil 

maned, manere, mansl, mansum: remain, stay, abide 

Manes, Manium, m. or f.: departed spirits, the dead 

manus, manus (fourth declension), f.: hand, band, gang 
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mare, maris, n.: sea 


mater, matris, f.: mother 

maximus, maxima, maximum: greatest, chief 

melior, melius (comp, of bonus): better 

memoria, memoriae, f.: memory, recollection 

mendacium, mendacil, n.: lie, falsehood, fiction 

mens, mentis, f.: mind 

mensis, mensis, m.: month 

metuo, metuere, metul, metutum: fear, dread 

meus, mea, meum: my 

miles, mllitis, m.: soldier 

mlrabilis, mlrabile: amazing, marvelous, astonishing 

miser, misera, miserum: wretched, unfortunate, miserable 

misericors, gen. misericordis: merciful, tenderhearted, compassionate 

mitto, mittere, mlsl, missum: send 

mordeo, mordere, momordl, morsus: bite 

morior, mori, mortuus sum: die 

mors, mortis, f.: death 

mortuus, mortua, mortuum: dead 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


mos, moris, m.: custom, habit, manner, practice 

mulier, mulieris, f.: woman 

multum (adv.): very much 

multus, multa, multum: much, many 

nam: for, certainly, indeed 

nascor, nascl, natus, -a, -um sum: be bom, arise 

navis, navis, f.: ship 

-ne (enclitic particle): attaches to the first word in the sentence to indicate 
that what follows is a question 

ne ... quidem: not even, not so much as 

ne: used with subjunctive verbs to express negative purpose (so that ... not) 

nee (conj.): and not, nor 

necesse est/erat/erit: it is/was/will be necessary 

nego, negare, negavi, negatum: deny (used rather than dlco ... non to 
introduce a negative indirect statement) 

neque (conj.): and not; not even (neque ... neque = neither ... nor) 

nequeo, nequlre, nequivl, nequltum: be unable, not to be able (generally 

used where we might expect non possum) 

neuter, neutra, neutrum: neither 
nihil: nothing, not at all 
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nisi: if... not, unless 


nocturnus, nocturna, nocturnum: nocturnal, by night 

nolo, nolle, nolul: not want, be unwilling ( ndlT/nolTte + infinitive = negative 
imperative, e.g., noli amare = don’t love!) 

non: not 

nonne: interrogative adverb introducing questions that expect a “yes” 
answer {Nonne me amds? = Don’t you love me?) 

nos, nostrum (personal pronoun; App. §40): we, us 

noster, nostra, nostrum: our, ours 

novus, nova, novum: new 

nox, noctis, f.: night 

nubes, nubis, f.: cloud 

nullus, nulla, nullum: no, not any, none 

num: interrogative adverb introducing questions that expect a “no” answer 

numerus, numerl, m.: number 
numquam (adv.): never 
nunc: now 

obduro, obdurare, obduravi, obduratum: be hard, be unfeeling; endure, 
persist 

obligo, obligare, obligavl, obligatum: bind 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


oboediS, oboedlre, oboedlvl, oboedltum (+ dat.): obey, be subject to 
oceido, occidere, occidl, occasum: fall, fall down, go down, set 
oculus, ocull, m.: eye 

odl, Sdisse (defective verb, with perfect-system forms and present-tense 
meaning): hate 

offero, offerre, obtull, oblation: bring to, present, offer; dedicate 
omnis, omne: all, every 

opera, operae, f.: work, pains (dare operam = to give attention) 

oppugno, oppugnare, oppugnavl, oppugnatum: attack, assault, storm 

ops, opis, f.: power, strength, property, assistance 

optimus, optima, optimum (superl. of bonus): best 

Srdo, Srdinis, m: order, arrangement, rank 

par, gen. paris: equal 

pars, parare, paravl, paratum: prepare, provide, obtain 
partior, partlri, partltus, -a, -um sum (dep.): share 

parvus, parva, parvum: small, little (comp. = minor, minus', superl. = 
minimus, -a, -um) 

passus, passus, m.: step, pace 

patefaciS, patefacere, patefecl, patefactum: make open; disclose, expose 
pateS, patere, patul: lie open, be open, be accessible, be evident 
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pater, patris, m.: father 


patior, patl, passus, -a, -um sum (dep.): suffer, endure 

paucl, paucae, pauca (plural adj.): few, a few 

pax, pads, f.: peace (not an /-stem) 

pecunia, pecuniae, f.: money 

peior, peius (comp, of malus ): worse 

per (prep. + acc.): through 

perago, peragere, peregl, peractus: complete, carry out, accomplish 
perlculum, perlcull, n.: danger, risk 

perpetuus, perpetua, perpetuum: everlasting, never-ending 
pervenio, pervenlre, pervenl, perventum: arrive, reach 
pes, pedis, m.: foot 

pessimus, pessima, pessimum (superl. of malus): worst 

peto, petere, petlvi, petltum: seek, ask for, beg 

placo, placare, placavl, placatum: appease, soothe, calm, placate 

poena, poenae, f.: penalty, punishment 

poeta, poetae, m.: poet 

pono, ponere, posul, positum: put, place, put aside, put away 
pontifex/pontifices, m.: priest/priests (pontifex maximus = chief priest) 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


populus, popull, m.: people, nation 

possum, posse, potul: be able 

post (prep. + ace.): after 

potens, gen. potentis: mighty, powerful, strong 

praesidium, praesidil, n.: fort, defense 

praesum, praeesse, praeful, praefuturum: be in charge of; be responsible 
for (takes dative object) 

praeter (prep. + accusative): besides, except, beyond 

precor, precari, precatus, -a, -um sum (dep.): pray, beg, entreat 

prlncipium, prlncipil, n.: beginning 

pro (prep. + abl.): for, on behalf of, in front of, before 

procedo, procedere, processl, processum: go forward, advance, prosper 

providentia, providentiae, f.: foresight, providence 

provincia, provinciae, f.: province 

puella, puellae, f.: girl 

puer, pueri, m.: boy 

pugno, pugnare, pugnavl pugnatum: fight 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum: beautiful 
pulso, pulsare, pulsavl, pulsatum: strike, beat 
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punio, punlre punlvl, punltum: punish 

puto, putare, putavl, putatum: think, judge, suppose, imagine 

qua: by which route?, where? 

quaero, quaerere, quaeslvl, quaesltum: seek, look for, strive for 
qualis, quale: what sort of? 

quam: than (in comparisons); as ... as possible (with superlatives) 
quamvis (conj.): although 
quando: when? 

quantus, quanta, quantum: how large?, how great?, how much?, how 
many? 

-que: attaches to a word to indicate ‘‘and” (discipulT discipulaeque = male 
students and female students) 

queror, queri, questus sum: complain, lament, bewail 

qul, quae, quod (interrogative adjective): what?, which?, what kind of? 
(forms match those of the relative pronoun) 

qul, quae, quod (relative pronoun): who, which, that 

quia (conj.): since, because 

quid: what? 

quis, quid (interrogative pronoun): who?, what?, which? 
quo: to what place?, whither? 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


quot: how many? 

quotiens: how often? 

rapidus, rapida, rapidum: fast, swift 

ratio, rationis: reckoning, account; reason; method 

recedo, recedere, recessl, recessum: depart, go away 

recipio, recipere, recepl, receptum: receive, admit, regain 

reddo, reddere, reddidl, redditum: give back, render, restore 

relinquo, relinquere, rellqul, relictum: leave, leave behind, abandon 

reliquus, reliqua, reliquum: the rest of, the remaining, the other 

remissio, remissionis, f: release, letting go; forgiveness 

repudium, repudil, n.: casting off, divorce 

requlro, requlrere, requlslvl, requlsltum: seek, ask for, miss, need, require 
res publiea: republic, state 

res, rel, f.: thing (any object of imagination or experience), matter, affair; 
deed; property, wealth 

resided, residere, resedl: remain, stay behind; reside, abide 
rex, regis, m.: king 

rogo, rogare, rogavi, rogatum: ask, ask for 
Roma, Romae, f.: Rome 
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rumor, rumoris, m.: gossip, report 

sacer, sacra, sacrum: sacred, consecrated, devoted 

sacrificium, sacrificil, n.: animal sacrifice 

saeculum (or saeclum) saecull, n.: age, generation; world 

salve (sing.), salvete (pi.): greetings 

sanctus, sancta, sanctum: holy, sacred 

sanus, sana, sanum: sound, healthy, sane 

sapiens, gen. sapientis: wise, judicious 

sapientia, sapientiae, f.: wisdom 

scelestus, scelesta, scelestum: wicked, accursed 

scientia, scientiae, f.: knowledge, science 

scrlbo, scrlbere, scrlpsl, scrlptum: write, compose 

sed (conjunction): but 

semper (adv.): always 

senatus, senatus, m. (fourth-declension noun): senate 

senex, senis, m.: old man 

sentio, sentlre, sens!, sensum: feel, perceive 

separo, separare, separavl, separatum: separate, divide 

sepelio, sepelire, sepellvi, sepultum: bury 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


sequor, sequl, secutus, -a, -um sum (dep.): follow 

servo, servare, servavi, servatum: save, keep, preserve 

servus, servl, m.: slave 

severissime, adv.: most severely 

severus, severa, severum: stem, severe 

si (conj.): if 

silva, silvae, f.: forest, wood 
sol, solis, m.: sun 

soled, solere, solitus, -a, -um sum (semi-dep.): be accustomed 

solus, sola, solum: only, alone 

solvo, solvere, solvl, solutus: release, loosen, unbind 

soror, sororis, f.: sister 

sto, stare, stetl, statum: stand 

studeo, studere, studul: be eager for, concentrate on, study (takes dative 
object) 

studium, studil, n.: study, pursuit, eagerness 
stultus, stulta, stultum: foolish, stupid 

suadeo, suadere, suasl, suasum: advise, recommend, urge, persuade 
sub (prep. + ablative): under 
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suffero, sufferre, sustuli, sublatum: hold up, support; endure, suffer 

sui (gen.), sibi (dat.), se, se (reflexive pronoun): him/her/it/them; himself/ 
herself/itself/themselves (in reference to the main subject) 

sum, esse, ful, futurum: be 

suus, sua, suum (reflexive possessive): his/her/its/their own (in reference to 
the main subject) 

taberna, tabernae, f.: booth, stall, inn, tavern 
talis, tale: such, of such a sort 

tam (adv., often introducing result clause): so, to such a degree 

tandem: at length, at last, finally 

tantus, tanta, tantum: so large, so great 

tellus, telluris, f.: earth, globe; ground 

tempus, temporis, n.: time 

terra, terrae, f.: earth, ground, land 

terreo, terrere, terrul, territum: frighten, terrify 

testis, testis, m. or f.: witness 

timeo, timere, timul: fear, be afraid of 

timor, timoris, m.: fear 

totus, tota, totum: whole, entire 

tu, tul, tibi, te, te (personal pronoun; App. §40): you (sing.) 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


tueor, tueri, tutus, -a, -um sum: watch over, guard 
tuus, tua, tuum: your, yours (singular) 
ubi: where? 
ullus, ulla, ullum: any 

ultimus, ultima, ultimum: last, final; extreme 

ultio, ultionis, f.: vengeance, revenge 

ultra (prep. + acc.): beyond 

umquam (adv.): ever 

unde: from what source?, whence? 

unus, una, iinum: one 

urbs, urbis, f.: city 

uro, urere, ussl, ustum: burn 

ut: used with subjunctive verbs to express purpose (so that...) 

uter, utra, utrum: which (of two things), either 

utrum ... an: whether ... or 

uxor, uxoris, f.: wife 

vae te: woe is you 

vale (sing.), valete (pi.): be well, farewell 
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valeo, valere, valui, valiturum: be strong, have power, be valid; be well, 
fare well 

-ve (conjunction added to end of word): or 
vehemens, gen. vehementis: furious, violent, harsh, strong 
vendo, vendere, vendidl, venditum: sell 
venenum, venenl, n.: potion, drug, poison 
venio, venire, venl, ventum: come 

verbero, verberare, verberavl, verberatum: beat, strike, lash 
verbum, verbl, n.: word 

vereor, vereri, veritus,-a, -um sum (dep.): fear, respect 

veritas, veritatis, f.: truth 

vero (adv.): in truth, indeed 

vester, vestra, vestrum: your, yours (pi.) 

via, viae, f.: street, road, way 

video, videre, vldl, visum: see, discern 

villa, vlllae, f.: villa, country house 

vinco, vincere, vlcl, victum: conquer 

vindico, vindicare, vindicavl, vindicatum: punish, avenge 

vlnum, vlnl, n.: wine 
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Vocabulary (Verba) 


vir, viri, m.: man 


virgo, virginis, f.: young woman, maiden (virgo Vestalis = Vestal priestess) 

virtus, virtutis, f.: strength, courage 

vita, vitae, f.: life 

vitium, vitii, n.: vice 

vivo, vlvere, vlxl, vlctum: live 

voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatum: call, summon 

volo, velle, volul: want, wish, be willing 

vox, vocis, f.: voice (not an /-stem) 

Vulcanus, VulcanI, m.: fire (-god) 
vulnus, vulneris, n.: wound 
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Answer Key 


Note: Macrons (long marks over vowels) are given for reference. You are 
encouraged to become familiar with the use of macrons, but your answers do 
not need to include them. 

Lecture 2 


I. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-o or -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 


II. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

ago 

agimus 

2 

agis 

agitis 

3 

agit 

agunt 


III. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

pono 

ponimus 

2 

ponis 

ponitis 

3 

ponit 

ponunt 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

bibo 

bibimus 

2 

bibis 

bibitis 

3 

bibit 

bibunt 
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Answer Key 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

vinco 

vincimus 

2 

vincis 

vinci tis 

3 

vincit 

vincunt 


IV. 

1. dlcere 2. pone 3. ponite 4. bibere 5. edite 6. vendimus 7. agere 8. agit 9. 
age 10. vincere 11. vincunt 12. bibunt 13. caedimus 14. caedisne 15. editis 

V. 

1. Caesar says (is saying/does say). 2. We say (are saying/do say). 3. Speak, 
women! 4. Caesar wages (is waging/does wage) war. 5. Caesar cuts (is 
cutting/does cut) the flowers. 6. The soldiers cut (are cutting/do cut) the 
flowers. 7. Put away the flowers, soldiers, and conquer! 8. The soldiers eat 
(are eating/do eat) the food. 9. The priests drink (are drinking/do drink) the 
wine. 10.1 sell (am selling/do sell) the slave. 11. Conquer, Caesar! 12. Wage 
war, soldiers! 13. We eat (are eating/do eat) the food and drink (are drinking/ 
do drink) the wine. 14. Are you eating (do you eat) the food? 15. Do you 
drink (are you drinking) wine? 

Note: As indicated in the key for exercise V, the present-tense indicative may 
be translated “verbs,” “is verbing,” or “does verb.” From this point forward, 
the answer key will offer only one of these three possibilities, but you may 
select any of them for your translations of the present-tense indicative. 

Lecture 3 


I. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 

-6 or -m 

-mus 

2 

-s 

-tis 

3 

-t 

-nt 
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II. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



VIVO 

vivimus 

2 

vlvis 

vlvitis 

3 

vlvit 

vlvunt 


III. 



Singular 

Plural 

1 



vivam 

vivamus 

2 

vivas 

vlvatis 

3 

vlvat 

vTvant 


IV. 


Note: From this point forward, the answer key will not provide verb charts, 
but you are encouraged to continue to create your own verb charts, as 
indicated in the drills, throughout the course. 

1. singular: ponam, ponas, ponat/plural: ponamus, ponatis, ponant 

2. desino, desinis, desinit/desinimus, desinitis, desinunt 

3. disco, discis, discit/discimus, discitis, discunt 

4. bibam, bibas, bibat/bibamus, bibatis, bibant 

V. 

1. we drink 2. let us drink (we may drink/we should drink) 3. they are 
learning 4. let them learn (they may learn/they should learn) 5. you cease 6. 
you may cease (you shoidd cease) 

Note: As indicated in the key for exercise V, the present-tense subjunctive 
may be translated “let verb,” “may verb,” or “should verb.” (In actual 
Latin sentences, context often determines or suggests the best alternative.) 
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Answer Key 


From this point forward, the answer key will offer only one of these three 
possibilities, but you may select any of them for your translations of the 
present tense subjunctive. 

VI. 

1. Mulieres discunt. 2. Discant mulieres. 3. Linguam Latlnam discamus. 4. 
Desine! 5. Desinite! 6. Edunt mllites ut vivant. 7. Edat bibatque miles. 8. 
Bibamus ut vlvamus. 9. Vincit Caesar. 10. Caesar vincat. 11. Flat lux! 12. 
Salvete, discipull discipulaeque! 

Note: As indicated in the key for exercise VI, word order in Latin is variable. 
For example, verbs may come at the beginning, middle, or end of a sentence, 
and a noun subject may be found anywhere in the sentence—not necessarily 
at the beginning. As you check your sentence translations against the answer 
key, focus less on word order and more on noun, adjective, and verb forms 
and endings. The professor discusses word order at various points in the 
course. 

Lecture 4 

I. 

lego, legis, legit/legimus, legitis, legunt 

II. 

sum, es, est/sumus, estis, sunt 

III. 

1. possum, potes, potest/possumus, potestis, possunt 

2. sim, sis, sit/slmus, sltis, sint 

3. legam, legas, legat/legamus, legatis, legant 

4. possim, possls, possit/posslmus, possltis, possint 
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IV. 


1. Potest. 2. Possit. 3. Sunt. 4. Sint. 5. Possumus legere. 6. Posslmus legere. 
7. Mulieres discere possunt. 8. Possuntne vincere mllites? 9. Possuntne 
discipull discipulaeque linguam LatTnam discere? 10. Estis mllites, sed 
mllites non sumus. 11. Esne miles? 12. Sit. 

V. 

1. Caesar can deceive the Roman people. 2. Take care, so that you may be 
well! 3. We drink and eat so that we may be able to live well. 4. If there 
is light, we can drink. 5. The soldiers are able to conquer but they do not 
conquer. 6. Life is short. 7. Art can be long (lasting). 8. To be is to be able. 9. 
You can read well, (female) students. 10. They are not soldiers. 

Lecture 5 

I. 

1. reddo, reddis, reddit/reddimus, redditis, reddunt 

2. procedam, procedas, procedat/procedamus, procedatis, procedant 

3. sum, es, est/sumus, estis, sunt 

4. possim, possls, possit/posslmus, possltis, possint 


II. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

*** 

-es 

Genitive 

-is 

-um 

Dative 

-T 

-ibus 

Accusative 

-em 

-es 

Ablative 

-e 

-ibus 
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Answer Key 


III. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

miles 

mllites 

Genitive 

mllitis 

mllitum 

Dative 

mil it! 

mllitibus 

Accusative 

mil item 

mllites 

Ablative 

mllite 

mllitibus 


IV. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

virtus 

virtutes 

Genitive 

virtutis 

virtu turn 

Dative 

virtutT 

virtutibus 

Accusative 

virtutem 

virtutes 

Ablative 

virtute 

virtutibus 


V. 

Note: From this point forward, the answer key will not provide noun charts, 
but you are encouraged to continue to create your own noun charts, as 
indicated in the drills, throughout the course. 

1. singular: lux, lCicis, lCiel, lucem, luce/plural: luces, lucum, lucibus, luces, 
lucibus 

2. veritas, veritatis, veritatl, veritatem, veritate/veritates, veritatum, 
veritatibus, veritates, veritatibus 

VI. 

1. genitive singular, of the truth 2. ablative singular, by/with/from the light 3. 
nominative plural, the soldiers verb OR accusative plural, verb the soldiers 
4. genitive plural, of the soldiers 5. genitive singular, of Caesar 6. dative 
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plural, to/for the months OR ablative plural, by/with/from the months 7. 
dative singular, to/for the truth 8. dative singular, to/for Caesar 9. genitive 
plural, of the lights 10. ablative singular, by/with/from strength 

VII. 

1. Mllites Caesaris vincunt. 2. Caesar mllitl dlcit veritatem. 3. Procedamus! 
4. Sit veritas lux mentis. 5. Virtus mllitum est magna. 6. Mentis virtute discit 
mulier. 7. Caesar! laudem reddite! 8. Reddamus laudem veritatl. 9. Caesarem 
decipere mllites non possunt. 10. Veritatem discere non possumus. 

Lecture 6 

I. 

1. sum, es, est/sumus, estis, sunt 

2. bibo, bibis, bibit/bibimus, bibitis, bibunt 

3. possum, potes, potest/possumus, potestis, possunt 

II. 

1. sim, sTs, sit/slmus, sltis, sint 

2. bibam, bibas, bibat/bibamus, bibatis, bibant 

3. possim, possTs, possit/posslmus, possTtis, possint 

III. 

1. mulier, mulieris, mulier!, mulierem, muliere/mulieres, mulierum, 
mulieribus, mulieres, mulieribus 

2. corpus, corporis, corpori, corpus, corpore/corpora, corporum, corporibus, 
corpora, corporibus 
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Answer Key 


3. flos, floris, flori, florem, flore/flores, florum, floribus, flores, floribus 

IV. 

corpus, corporis, corporl, corpus, corpore/corpora, corporum, corporibus, 
corpora, corporibus 

V. 

1. corporibus militurn 2. virtute mulieris 3. hostibus Caesaris 4. luce mentis 
5. Mulieres liquorem bibunt. 6. Hostes cum mllite pugnant. 7. Salvete, 
discipull discipulaeque linguae Latlnae! 8. Ponant flores mulieres. 9. 
Possumusne flores caedere? 10. Edamus ut virtutem reddamus. 

Lecture 7 


I. 


Case 

1 st Declension 
Feminine 

2 nd Declension 
Masculine 

2 nd Declension 
Neuter 

Singular 

Nominative 

-a 

-us/-er 

-urn 

Genitive 

-ae 

-T 

-I 

Dative 

-ae 

-6 

-0 

Accusative 

-am 

-urn 

-urn 

Ablative 

-a 

-6 

-0 

Plural 

Nominative 

-ae 

-T 

-a 

Genitive 

-arum 

-orum 

-orum 

Dative 

-Is 

-Is 

-Is 

Accusative 

-as 

-os 

-a 

Ablative 

-Is 

-Is 

-Is 
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II. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

miles bonus 

mllites bonl 

Genitive 

mllitis bonl 

mllitum bonorum 

Dative 

mllitl bono 

mllitibus bonis 

Accusative 

mllitem bonum 

mllites bonds 

Ablative 

mllite bond 

mllitibus bonis 


III. 

1. corpus magnum, corporis magnl, corporf magno, corpus magnum, corpore 
magno/corpora magna, corporum magnorum, corporibus magnis, corpora 
magna, corporibus magnls 

2. mulier pulchra, mulieris pulchrae, mulierl pulchrae, mulierem pulchram, 
muliere pulchra/mulieres pulchrae, mulierum pulchrarum, mulieribus 
pulchrls, mulieres pulchras, mulieribus pulchrls 

IV. 

1. genitive singular, of the good woman 2. ablative singular, by/with/from 
great strength 3. dative singular, to/for the most pleasing light 4. accusative 
singular, verb everlasting night 5. nominative plural, beautiful minds verb 6. 
accusative plural, verb the free soldiers 7. dative plural, to/for the everlasting 
months OR ablative plural, by/with/from the everlasting months 8. 
nominative singular, the stern enemy verb s 9. genitive plural, of the beautiful 
women 10. accusative singular, verb the good old man 11. nominative 
plural, the large bodies verb OR accusative plural, verb the large bodies 12. 
nominative plural, the beautiful flowers verb 13. genitive plural, of the great 
lights 14. dative plural to/for the severe truths OR ablative plural, by/with/ 
from the severe truths 15. dative singular, to/for the good soldier 
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Answer Key 


Lecture 8 


I. 

1. pontifex maximus, pontificis maxim!, pontificl maximo, pontificem 
maximum, pontifice maximo/pontifices maxim!, pontificum maximorum, 
pontificibus maximls, pontifices maximos, pontificibus maximls 

2. astrum aeternum, astrl aeternl, astro aetemo, astmm aeternum, astro 
aetemo/astra aeterna, astrorum aeternorum, astrls aeterms, astra aeterna, 
astris aetemTs 

3. femina misera, feminae miserae, feminae miserae, feminam miseram, 
femina misera/feminae miserae, feminamm miseramm, feminls miserls, 
feminas miseras, feminls miserls 

4. agricola miser, agricolae miser!, agricolae misero, agricolam misemm, 
agricola misero/agricolae miserl, agricolamm miseromm, agricoils miserls, 
agricolas miseros, agricolls miserls 

II. 

1. virgin! pulchrae 2. bello magno 3. ignis magn! 4. pueromm bonomm 5. 
basia gratissima 6. feminamm liberarum 7. servo severo 8. ignibus aeterms 
9. puellas bonas 10. noctis aeternae 

III. 

1. The women’s slaves read well. 2. The wretched boy lives badly. 3. Let the 
wretched maidens drink. 4. The stern soldiers wage a great war. 5. Let the 
fire be great. (Let there be a great fire.) 6. Can the good farmers sell (their) 
food? 7. Let the good old man speak truth to the chief priest. 8. Cut the 
beautiful flowers! 
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Lecture 9 


I. 


-o (or -m), -s, -t/-mus, -tis, -nt 


II. 


-r, -ris, -tur/-mur, -mini, -ntur 


III. 

1. color, coleris, colitur/colimur, colimini, coluntur 

2. desinar, desinaris, desinatur/desinamur, desinaminl, desinantur 

3. legam, legas, legat/legamus, legatis, legant 

4. duco, ducis, ducit/ducimus, ducitis, ducunt 

5. mittar, mittaris, mittatur/mittamur, mittaminl, mittantur 

IV. 

1. mittor 2. mittar 3. mittimus 4. ducamus 5. duce! 6. ducantur 7. vend! 8. 
venditis 9. venditur 10. agiminl! 11. agere 12. agam 

V. 

The ablative of agent requires a preposition (a/ab); it expresses the person by 
whom an action is performed. Ducitur a Caesaro = ablative of agent. 

The ablative of means requires no preposition; it expresses the tool or 
instrument (generally inanimate) by means of which an action is performed. 
Ducitur veritate = ablative of means. 
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Answer Key 


VI. 


1. Milites ducuntur a Caesare. 2. Potest veritate duel. 

Lecture 10 

I. 

1. capio, capis, capit/capimus, capitis, capiunt 

2. fugiam, fugias, fugiat/fugiamus, fugiatis, fugiant 

3. sentiam, sentias, sentiat/sentiamus, sentiatis, sentiant 

4. venio, venls, venit/venlmus, venltis, veniunt 

II. 

1. Veniant. 2. Venlmus. 3. Fugite! 4. Capiat. 5. Cupere. 6. Ades! 7. Adestis. 8. 
Custodite! 9. Custodit. 10. Sentiam. 

III. 

mulier laeta, mulieris laetae, mulierl laetae, mulierem laetam, muliere laeta/ 
mulieres laetae, mulierum laetarum, mulieribus laetls, mulieres laetas, 
mulieribus laetls 

IV. 

1. They are not able to come to Bethlehem. 2. Are we able to come to 
Bethlehem? 3. Let them come to Bethlehem. 4. The great legion is able to 
protect the city. 5. Let the old man guard the truth. 6. Are the severe soldiers 
able to conquer Caesar’s enemies? 7. Let us flee from the city. 8. We are 
fleeing from the city. 9. The soldiers are coming so that they may guard the 
city. 10. The students (male or a mixed group) desire to learn the beautiful 
Latin language so that they may be happy. 
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Lecture 11 


I. 

rex bonus, regis bonl, regl bono, regem bonum, rege bono/reges bom, regum 
bonorum, regibus bonis, reges bonos, regibus bonis 

II. 


1. -are 2. -ere 3. -ere 4. -ere 5. -ire 


III. 

1. audio, audls, audit/audlmus, audltis, audiunt 

2. amo, amas, amat/amamus, amatis, amant 

3. habeam, habeas, habeat/habeamus, habeatis, habeant 

4. video, vides, videt/videmus, videtis, vident 

5. adorem, adores, adoret/adoremus, adoretis, adorent 

IV. 

1. Dominum magnum adoramus. 2. Adoret regem bonum. 3. Vide regem 
angelomm! 4. Legiones regis audlre potest. 5. Amasne mllitem pulchrum? 6. 
Virtutem mulieris magnae laudetis. 7. Veritatem laudant. 8. Veritatem ama, 
Caesar! 9. Laeta non est, et populum Romanum decipit. 10. Regem magnum 
non videmus, sed virtutem mllitum sentlre possumus. 11. Dominum severum 
amare non possumus. 12. Legat dominus libros bonos, ut veritatem amet. 13. 
Virtutem mentis non habet. 14. Habeamus cibum vlnumque! 15. Veniunt in 
Bethlehem, ut regem adorent. 
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Answer Key 


Lecture 12 


I. 

1. vivo, vlvis, vlvit/vlvimus, vlvitis, vlvunt 

2. amem, ames, amet/amemus, ametis, ament 

3. aestimem, aestimes, aestimet/aestimemus, aestimetis, aestiment 

4. amo, amas, amat/amamus, amatis, amant 

5. vTvam, vivas, vlvat/vlvamus, vlvatis, vlvant 

II. 

1. sum, es, est/sumus, estis, sunt 

2. possim, possls, possit/posslmus, possltis, possint 

III. 

1. disce, discite: Learn! 2. adora, adorate: Adore! 3. habe, habete: Have! 4. 
potes, poteste: Be able! 5. audl, audlte: Hear! 

IV. 

lux perpetua, lucis perpetuae, lucl perpetuae, lucem perpetuam, luce 
perpetua/luces perpetuae, lucum perpetuarum, lucibus perpetuls, luces 
perpetuas, lucibus perpetuls 

V. 

1. VIvamus. 2. Ament. 3. Amant. 4. Senem audiamus. 5. Veritatem senex 
audit. 6. VTnum dominl laudat. 7. Regem meiim audlte! 8. Occldit sol. 9. 
Amasne feminam alteram? 10. Lucem legiones miserae non vident. 
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Lecture 13 


I. 

1. laudo, laudas, laudat/laudamus, laudatis, laudant 

2. videar, videaris, videatur/videamur, videaminl, videantur 

3. sentior, sentlris, sentltur/sentlmur, sentlminT, sentiuntur 

4. congregem, congreges, congreget/congregemus, congregetis, congregent 

5. habeo, habes, habet/habemus, habetis, habent 

6. audiar, audiaris, audiatur/audiamur, audiaminl, audiantur 
II. 

1. Puella unum puemm amat. 2. Multae puellae a puero amantur. 3. Pueram 
pulchrum virgo misera amare desinat. 4. Senes bon! a Caesare audiantur. 
5. Caesar a mllitibus non audltur. 6. Agricolae laetl in urbe congregant. 7. 
Congregate, servl! 8. Sub magna ulmo congregamur. 9. Urbes a legionibus 
imperatoris custodiantur. 10. Viderisne a femina? 11. Videtisne pueram 
alteram in aqua? 12. Possuntne hostes capl? 13. A discipulls audlrl non 
possum. 14. Del laudentur! 15. Lux veritatis a rege non videtur. 

Lecture 14 

I. 

1. poeta audax, poetae audacis, poetae audacT, poetam audacem, poeta 
audacl/poetae audaces, poetaram audacium, poetis audacibus, poetas 
audaces, poetis audacibus 

2. vir fortis, virl fortis, viro fort!, virum fortem, viro fortl/virl fortes, virorum 
fortium, virls fortibus, viros fortes, virls fortibus 
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3. vulnus acre, vulneris acris, vulneri acri, vulnus acre, vulnere acn/vulnera 
acria, vulneram acrium, vulneribus acribus, vulnera acria, vulneribus acribus 

II. 

1. linguae facilis 2. legionibus acribus 3. sub caelo pulchro 4. in magno 
dolore 5. corporibus fortibus 6. puellarum audacium 7. menses breves 8. 
mente fort! 9. bella facilia 10. in acrem hostis urbem 

III. 

1. The wound causes pain for the soldier. 2. Let us praise the courage of the 
brave women. 3. The truth can be learned from bitter grief(s). 4. Students of 
the Latin language have keen minds. 5. Beautiful flowers are brought forth 
by the sun’s light. 6. Strong, good men are being killed in the fierce war. 7. 
The (female) slaves of the fierce master are being gathered into the wretched 
place. 8. Be strong, boys and girls! 9. Let us worship the eternal God, not 
brief life. 10. It is not easy to discern the truth. 

Lecture 15 

I. 

1. mare magnum, maris magnl, marl magno, mare magnum, marl magno/ 
maria magna, marium magnorum, maribus magnls, maria magna, maribus 
magnls 

2. urbs magna, urbis magnae, urbl magnae, urbem magnam, urbe magna/ 
urbes magnae, urbium magnarum, urbibus magnls, urbes magnas, urbibus 
magnls 

II. 

1. The city’s women desire peace. 2. The enemies are coming in (or by) ships 
across the sea in order to wage a great war. 3. The truth cannot be perceived 
by the wretched men. 4. There are fierce animals in the forest but at night 
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I am protected by Caesar’s soldier. 5. Let us overcome the grief of (these) 
never-ending nights! 6. Rumors are not heard by a good king. 

III. 

1. Virginis artem poeta magnus laudat. 2. Bellum agere desinat et in pace 
vivamus laetl. 3. Multa animalia ab altero agricola venduntur. 4. Vocem 
dominl audlre non potest senex. 5. ServT magnls in navibus a legionum 
imperatore congregantur. 

Lecture 16 

I. 

Please see the chart in the lecture summary for the correct forms of the 
relative pronoun. It may also be found in App. §46. 

B 

1. The girl who loves the beautiful boy is happy. 2. The old man to whom 
we are giving food is wretched. 3. The enemies against whom we fight are 
fierce. 4. The field in which the poets are assembling is large. 5. The man 
whose daughter you praise, O farmer, is stern. 6. He is the father of the boy 
whom I adore. 7. The legions are guarding the city in which we live. 8. Do 
you worship the immortal gods about whom the chief priest is telling the 
truth? 9. The truth that we discern is eternal. 10. The commander leads many 
(men), among whom is my son. 

b 

1. Potestisne astrum videre quod video? 2. Regis acris mllites audlmus, a quo 
urbs pulchra vincitur. 3. Virginum virtus quas laudant magna est. 4. Vlnum 
quod bibis gratissimum est. 5. Agricola a cuius matre laudamur filium amat, 
sed filiam non habet. 
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Lecture 17 


I. 

I. rogabam, rogabas, rogabat/rogabamus, rogabatis, rogabant 2. intellegar, 
intellegeris, intellegetur/intellegemur, intellegeminl, intellegentur 3. 
requlram, requires, requnet/requlremus, requlretis, requlrent 4. decipiebar, 
decipiebaris, decipiebatur/decipiebamur, decipiebaminl, decipiebantur 5. 
manebo, manebis, manebit/manebimus, manebitis, manebunt 6. laudabor, 
laudaberis, laudabitur/laudabimur, laudabiminl, laudabuntur 7. cupiebam, 
cupiebas, cupiebat/cupiebamus, cupiebatis, cupiebant 8. dolerem, doleres, 
doleret/doleremus, doleretis, dolerent 9. intellegerer, intellegereris, 
intellegeretur/intellegeremur, intellegereminl, intellegerentur 

II. 

1. manebam 2. requlreris 3. rogabant 4. intellegetur 5. dolebatis 6. doleremus 
7. colebat 8. colebatur 9. coleris 10. custodiebamus 11. bibent 12. habebo 
13. habebat 14. decipientur 15. ederet 16. Fugiebatisne? 17. Discetne? 18. 
desineret 19. dabunt 20. vendebatur 

Lecture 18 

I. 

I. recedam, recedes, recedet/recedemus, recedetis, recedent 2. obdurarem, 
obdurares, obduraret/obduraremus, obdiiraretis, obdurarent 3. amittebar, 
amittebaris, amittebatur/ amittebamur, amittebaminl, amittebantur 

II. 

clvitas bellicosa, clvitatis bellicosae, clvitatl bellicosae, clvitatem bellicosam, 
clvitate bellicosa/civitates bellicosae, clvitatum bellicosaram, clvitatibus 
bellicosls, civitates bellicosas, clvitatibus bellicosls 
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III. 


1. We will not fear the ultimate end of life. 2. Will the girl desert the 
handsome farmer whom she now (recently) used to love? 3. The Roman 
soldiers were fighting against (their) warlike enemies with great courage. 4. 
You will remain in the city with (your) daughter but 1 will go away into a 
neighboring province. 5. One who fears death misses the joy of life. 6. Skill 
(art) in (of) the Latin language will never abandon you. 7. I will not pursue 
the unwilling boy and he will grieve when he is not pursued. 8. Persist (be 
hard)! The danger is great and we women are few, but we will be able to 
protect the city. 9. The warlike mind of the king will bring forth grief among 
the people. 10. Let us stop praising war and let us live both in peace and with 
great joy. 

Lecture 19 

I. 

lex tua, legis tuae, leg! tuae, legem tuam, lege tua/leges tuae, legum tuarum, 
legibus tuTs, leges tuas, legibus tuls 

II. 

1. dlmittor, dlmitteris, dlmittitur/dlmittimur, dlmittiminl, dlmittuntur 

2. despiciar, despiciaris, despiciatur/despiciamur, despiciaminl, despiciantur 

III. 

1. Can a foolish person live well? 2. May your father’s teaching, which 
is your charm, be praised. 3. The (female) students are learning the Latin 
language so that they may have good (sound) knowledge. 4. Don’t have fear, 
my daughter! 5. The foolish sons are abandoning the wisdom of their good 
mother. 6. The king who wishes to conquer gives few laws. 7. It is easy 
to deceive a man (the sort of man) who despises the truth. 8. The enemies 
are gathering in your city in order to conspire against the state. 9. Beautiful 
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flowers are being added to the girls’ heads. 10. We perceive the beauty of 
God in the master’s instruction. 

Lecture 20 

I. 

See the charts in the lecture summary for the correct forms of the 
demonstrative adj ectives/pronouns. 

II. 

1. illorum hominum 2. huic sapientiae 3. illo timore 4. huius feminae 5. el 6. 
haec capita 7. illorum regum 8. ill! poetae 9. sub hac nube 10. earn 11. illud 
corpus 12. illls puerTs 13. in hanc urbem 14. in his ignibus 15. de illo sene 

III. 

1. Do you see the maidservant of this master? 2. These kisses are very 
pleasing to that farmer. 3. This man whom Caesar will want to seize used 
to protect the life of the whole city. 4. Will you give those good books to 
this girl? 5. The poet himself will remain in this beautiful field. 6. I myself 
(fern.) cannot tell this to any student (literally: I myself [fem.] can tell this to 
no student). 7. Dismiss this boy and call the son of the other woman. 8. Your 
emperor will wage war against that wretched city. 9. (As) a boy, I used to 
esteem that poet but now, (as) an old man, I despise him. 10. These soldiers 
whom you see were drinking wine that night. 11. We will not praise that man 
because his law will destroy the republic. 12. Will those foolish men praise 
the wisdom of this priest? 13. The beauty of that boy was evident to them. 
14. Your mother will cut these beautiful flowers, which we will give to that 
woman. 15. The voices of these slaves will not be heard by the stern king. 
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Lecture 21 


I. 

I. cucurrl, cucurristi, cucurrit/cucurrimus, cucurristis, cucurrerunt 2. 
cucurrerim, cucurrerls, cucurrerit/cucurrerlmus, cucurrerltis, cucurrerint 3. 
cucurreram, cucurreras, cucurrerat/ cucurreramus, cucurreratis, cucurrerant 

4. cucurrero, cucurreris, cucurrerit/cucurrerimus, cucurreritis, cucurrerint 

5. cucurrissem, cucurrisses, cucurrisset/cucurrissemus, cucurrissetis, 
cucurrissent 

II. 

1. Ilia ancilla fidelis dominam laudavit. 2. Dux magnus multa bella gesserat. 
3. Hunc cibum ederimus. 4. Illos deos colebant. 5. Libros illlus puellae patrl 
eius dedimus. 6. 1st! contra duces huius urbis coniuraverant. 7. Imperator 
pacem cum hostibus vestrls composuit. 8. VTderis gratiam huius virl quem 
adoro. 

III. 

1. These slaves used to have (experience) great suffering. 2. That leader’s 
soldiers were able to guard the ships. 3. The wine that you gave him was 
very pleasing to the chief priest. 4. Did you hear what I heard? 5. The citizens 
were gathering so that they might hear this woman. 6. The maidservants had 
run out of the villa so that they might see the legions. 7. The poet will praise 
the master’s beauty so that he can remain in this beautiful villa. 8. The brief 
years have fled. 9. We will have summoned the farmer’s daughters so that 
they may learn the truth. 10. The laws of that (despicable) king had given 
(bestowed) severe labors to (upon) the citizens. 

Lecture 22 

I. 

1. interficiar, interficieris, interficietur/interficiemur, interficieminl, 
interficientur 2. interfecissem, interfecisses, interfecisset/interfecissemus. 
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interfecissetis, interfecissent 3. interfecl, interfecistl, interfecit/interfecimus, 
interfecistis, interfecerunt 4. interficiebar, interficiebaris, interficiebatur/ 
interficiebamur, interficiebaminl, interficiebantur 

II. 

ordo novus, ordinis novl, ordinl novo, ordinem novum, ordine novo/ordines 
novl, ordinum novorum, ordinibus novls, ordines novos, ordinibus novls 

III. 

1. aures audientes 2. vlnum bibitum 3. mllitl caesuro 4. duce decipienti 

5. regis interfectl 6. vulnera sensa 7. deos colendos 8. urbe capta 9. sorori 
annuentl 10. in solem occidentem 11. me! fratris vocaturl 12. hostibus vlsls 

IV. 

1. Let us not praise the leader who wages the war. (Let us not praise the 
leader waging war.) 2. Because the city has been conquered, the citizens are 
wretched. (The city having been conquered, the citizens are wretched.) 3. 
This work is most pleasing to minds that love wisdom. (This work is most 
pleasing to minds loving wisdom.) 4. Tomorrow we will see those men who 
are going to destroy the republic. (Tomorrow we will see those men about 
to destroy the republic.) 5. Because the slaves were captured yesterday, that 
master is happy today. (With the slaves having been captured yesterday ...) 

6. Many girls had run to the woman who was giving gifts. 7. What do you 
need now that your sister has been restored? 8. The boy, whom I see standing 
near the door of the villa, is beautiful. Is he your brother? 9. Having put aside 
our grief (literally: with our grief having been put aside), let the new year 
begin! 10. Can you esteem leaders who despise our laws? 

Lecture 23 

I. 

pater territus, patris territl, patrl territo, patrem territum, patre territo/patres 
territl, patrum territorum, patribus territls, patres territos, patribus territls 
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II. 


1. erravisse; to have erred 2. deben; to be owed 3. territurus esse; to be going 
to frighten 4. cultus esse; to have been worshiped 5. agi; to be done 

III. 

1. Errare humanum est. 2. Amlcum meum iuvare necesse erat. 3. ET pecuniam 
dedisse potes. 4. Ab illo video cupiemus. 5. Populum victurum esse dixit 
rex. 6. Dlxl magistrum discipulas decepisse. 7. Homines deam colere debere 
dlcit pontifex maximus. 8. Virtutem habere necesse esse dlcet mater mea. 

IV. 

1. That old man does not desire to flee from the city. 2. We ought not to 
frighten these boys. 3. With the women standing in the road, were you able 
to help the girls? 4. Because their fires had been extinguished, we were not 
able to see the enemies. 5. It was necessary to have praised the poet but this 
student had said nothing. 6. He says that your friends saw many animals 
wandering in the fields. 7. These girls said that those maidservants had been 
frightened by the stern master. 8. After the food was eaten, the soldiers 
desired to drink the farmers’ wine. 9. Our father said that those wicked 
citizens were going to kill the loyal priest. 10. The leader who was himself 
about to wage war always used to say that the nation would not suffer. 

Lecture 24 

I. 

1. praesim, praesls, praesit/praeslmus, praesltis, praesint 2. praeful, praefuistl, 
praefuit/praefuimus, praefuistis, praefuerunt 3. praefuissem, praefuisses, 
praefuisset/ praefuissemus, praefuissetis, praefuissent 
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Answer Key 


II. 


fama differens, famae differentis, famae differentl, famam differentem, fama 
differentT/famae differentes, famarum differentium, farms differentibus, 
famas differentes, famls differentibus 

III. 

1. The commander says that the number of enemies will not be large. (The 
commander denies that the number of enemies will be large.) 2. Did you 
perceive that this sacrifice could have been done (was able to have been 
done) by the general? 3. Since this gift has been received, let our two nations 
be eager for a new peace. 4. We will not grieve, for with our remaining 
strength we can help those boys. 5. When these things were done (Because 
he had done these things), I perceived that my (female) friend could neither 
esteem nor praise her brother. 6. With great fear, the maidservants whom 
that (despicable) master wished to kill fled from the villa. 7. The laws of 
this republic differed greatly from the custom of your kings. 8. The (female) 
students said that they had learned nothing from the instruction of that 
teacher. 9. The report of a great fire having been heard (When they heard the 
report of a great fire), the frightened citizens rushed into the streets of the 
city. 10. That bold old man says that priests ought always to be in charge of 
sacrifices, but that the king ought to concentrate on human affairs. 

Lecture 25 

I. 

1. missus, -a, -um sum, missus, -a, -um es, missus, -a, -um est/missT, -ae, -a 
sumus, miss!, -ae, -a estis, miss!, -ae, -a sunt 2. missus, -a, -um eram, missus, 
-a, -um eras, missus, -a, -um erat/missl, -ae, -a eramus, missT, -ae, -a eratis, 
missT, -ae, -a erant 3. missus, -a, -um essem, missus, -a, -um esses, missus, 
-a, -um esset/missl, -ae, -a essemus, missT, -ae, -a essetis, missT, -ae, -a essent 
4. mTsero, mTseris, mTserit/mTserimus, mTseritis, mTserint 
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II. 


1. eramus 2. eritis 3. fui 4. fuerint 5. fuerat 6. erat 7. essem 8. fuissetis 9. 
erunt 10. potero dicere 11. poterat scrlbere 12. potuerint currere 

III. 

1. The wretched maiden had written long letters which were never sent to my 
father. 2. Although the slave had been captured, the memory of (his) brief 
freedom was sweet. 3. The dinner, which was very pleasing to the guests 
(literally: the to the guests very pleasing dinner), was praised by all. 4. Our 
king says that the citizens are not eager for war; therefore he will receive 
the ambassadors sent by Caesar. 5. All the maidservants had been sent into 
the fields in order to extinguish the fire. 6. With the help of your mother 
this brave girl will not be captured. 7. Because Caesar was stabbed, many 
citizens said that liberty had been preserved. 8. Although you perceive that 
that (despicable) man has conspired against the republic, you will read his 
letter? 9. Tomorrow we will come to the senate house with your brother so 
that we may hear these great priests. 10. The ambassadors have been slain 
and your friends have fled by ship; the others have been captured. 

Lecture 26 

I. 

I. hortor, hortaris, hortatur/hortamur, hortaminl, hortantur2. sequar, sequaris, 
sequatur/sequamur, sequaminl, sequantur 3. patiebar, patiebaris, patiebatur/ 
patiebamur, patiebaminl, patiebantur 4. precata sum, precata es, precata est/ 
precatae sumus, precatae estis, precatae sunt 5. veritus essem, veritus esses, 
veritus esset/verit! essemus, veritl essetis, veritl essent 

II. 

1. hortabar 2. solitae sumus 3. patieminl 4. secuta erat 5. precatus erit 6. dux 
hortaretur 7. feminae hortatae essent 8. puerl partltl sint 9. GavTsane es? 10 
milites ausl erant 
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Answer Key 


III. 


1. It is necessary that the chief priest care for the sacrifices, entreat for the 
nation, and worship the immortal gods. 2. You ought to fear this mighty 
general. 3. These bold women were not accustomed to follow wretched men. 
4. Did you not have confidence in your friends? 5. The soldier whom you 
are looking for has suffered serious wounds. 6. We desire to share these new 
gifts with all the citizens of the city. 7. After the letter was written, the farmer 
dismissed the slave. 8. Let us esteem the wise students of this teacher who 
have followed his instruction in the Latin language. 9. Yesterday your sister 
was speaking with the king. What was she saying? 10. We will not follow a 
leader who wishes to be worshiped. 11. The old man begs that you dine with 
him today. 12. Our mother always used to urge us to love wisdom and to 
strive for strength (of character). 

Lecture 27 

I. 

I. pugnarem, pugnares, pugnaret/pugnaremus, pugnaretis, pugnarent 2. 
natus, -a, -um eram, natus, -a, -um eras, natus, -a, -um erat/natl, -ae, -a 
eramus, natl, -ae, -a eratis, natl, -ae, -a erant 3. iussero, iusseris, iusserit/ 
iusserimus, iusseritis, iusserint 4. residebo, residebis, residebit/residebimus, 
residebitis, residebunt 5. resideam, resideas, resideat/resideamus, resideatis, 
resideant 

II. 

1. present general condition: ST laeta es, sum laetus. 2. past condition contrary 
to fact: ST milites pugnavissent, vTcissent. 3. future less vivid condition: ST 
pater meus veniat, gaudeam. 4. present condition contrary to fact: ST amTcus 
tuus audTret, intellegeret. 5. future more vivid condition: ST resederint, 
patientur. 6. past general condition: ST frater vester resedit, captus est. 
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III. 


1. If you speak (literally: will have spoken) with the commander, our 
wretched city will not be destroyed. 2. If they had listened to the words of 
(their) wise mother, those boys would have worshiped the gods. 3. If we 
do not follow the laws of the gods, life is empty. 4. If my sister had come 
by a swift ship, then yesterday she would have been able to dine with 
the poet whom she adores. 5. This king is accustomed to being merciful; 
if he killed the conspirators, he has a plan—unless I’m mistaken. 6. If we 
see the sun(rise) tomorrow, we will make a sacrifice to the good goddess. 
7. Inasmuch as the maidservants are working in the farmhouse, my (male) 
slave will stay behind after dinner in order to talk. 8. Do you believe that the 
conspirators will slay Caesar? 9. 1 will order your daughters to be sent to a 
place beyond the sea. If you love them, you will remain in this city. 10. If 
that violent man desired to preserve liberty, he would follow the advice of 
that bold old man, and restore the soldiers, whom we captured (the soldiers 
captured by us), to (their) wives. 

Lecture 28 

I. 

I. metueram, metueras, metuerat/metueramus, metueratis, metuerant 2. 
eiciar, eicieris, eicietur/eiciemur, eiciemini, eicientur 3. pugnem, pugnes, 
pugnet/pugnemus, pugnetis, pugnent 4. peragerer, peragereris, perageretur/ 
perageremur, perageremini, peragerentur 5. decreverim, decreverls, 
decreverit/decreverlmus, decreverltis, decreverint 

II. 

1. Whenever our legions fight, they conquer. 2. Although your legions are 
fighting, they cannot conquer that bold nation. 3. The republic can be saved 
provided that you destroy those (despicable) men who are conspiring against 
it. 4. Caesar says that men can hate him (i.e., Caesar) provided that they 
fear him (i.e., Caesar). 5. Caesar says that men can hate him (i.e., someone 
else) provided that they fear him (i.e., that other man who is not Caesar). 6. 
My mother says that her own sons can hate her provided they fear her. 7. 
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Answer Key 


The free citizens say that Caesar can hate them provided he fears them. 8. 
We cannot live well as long as we dread destruction. 9. The senate decreed 
that those generals carry out the sacrifices. 10. We used to read many books 
in order that we might be praised. 11. Dismiss the boy so that he may not 
hear these wicked things. 12. The wise student follows the instruction of her 
teacher in order that she may live in the light of truth and the Latin language. 
13. When he received the gifts (The gifts having been received), the boy was 
so happy that he gave his father many kisses. 14. The maidservant spoke 
with such great courage that the harsh maid did not dare to punish her. 15. 
Because the wise leader has been driven into exile, the citizens fear that all 
good men in their city will be seized. 

Lecture 29 

I. 

I. Thou shalt burn! He/she/it shall burn! 2. They shall not bury! 3. Ye shall 
have! 4. Thou shalt not approve! He/she/it shall not approve! 5. They shall 
receive! 6. Thou shalt be! He/she/it shall be! 7. They shall be! 8. Thou shalt 
be burned! He/she/it shall be burned! 9. They shall not be buried! 10. Thou 
shalt not be approved! He/she/it shall not be approved! 11. They shall be 
received! 

II. 

1. If they burn the body, they will be punished. 2. Among us the dead are 
buried in the earth. 3. If you are well, I am well. 4. Our mother said that 
the deceased would lead a good life. 5. Since they had not put out their 
fires, I could see the soldiers coming from the large ship. 6. Although their 
leader had died, those brave citizens did not fear disaster. 7. You ought not 
to sanction the customs of that ancient people. 8. This affair is considered so 
serious by the master that he is seeking the death of my brother. 9. After the 
divorce had been accomplished, the woman wrote that her new life would be 
very pleasing (literally: the new life would be very pleasing to her). 10. Iff 
had seen lights in the villa, I would not have believed this old man’s lies. 11. 
Let us not seek a good or faithful man among conspirators. 12. The general 
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decreed that the poet could live—provided that he cease writing the truth 
about his wars. 

Lecture 30 

I. 

I. Quid fecisti (egisti)? 2. Quem amat? 3. Cui pecuniam dabo? 4. Cuius 
filia est ilia puella? 5. Quis vTnum bibit? 6. QuI dux bellum aget? 7. A quo 
domino crudell interfectus est hie servus? 8. In quem agrum cucurrerunt? 9. 
Cui puellae felicl (laetae) flores caedis? 10. Quam urbem adlmus? 11. Quot 
urbes Romani vlcerunt? 12. Quales hostes Caesar vlcit? 

II. 

1. Whither are these happy people rushing? What have they heard? Caesar 
himself isn’t approaching the city, is he? 2. What were you doing that night, 
students? Were you drinking wine with your friends who love the Latin 
language or were you worshiping the immortal gods with the chief priest? 3. 
1 cannot see the pretty boy about whom you’re talking. Where is he? 4. How 
great was the fire? It was so great that all the maidservants fled and the entire 
villa was destroyed. 5. What foolish person will believe such great lies? 
Don’t you think that your mother will perceive the truth? 6. Our commander 
asked whence these great ships had come. 7. Because his wife has been 
killed by the general, the frightened man will now ask his friends whom he 
ought to trust. 8. The king is so wicked that he is ordering his own daughter 
to be driven into exile. 9. On whose advice are you punishing the boy? Be 
merciful, O mistress! Let him stay with his mother! 10. Woe is you! If you 
seek the death of this good citizen, then to whom will you not seem cruel? 

Lecture 31 

I. 

1. dies magnus, die! magnl, die! magno, diem magnum, die magno/dies 
magnl, dierum magnorum, diebus magnls, dies magnos, diebus magnls 2. 
genu malum, genus mall, genu malo, genu malum, genu malo/genua mala, 
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Answer Key 


genuum malorum, genibus malls, genua mala, genibus malls 3. senatus 
iustus, senatus iustl, senatul iusto, senatum iustum, senatu iusto/senatus iustl, 
senatuum iustorum, senatibus iustls, senatus iustos, senatibus iustls 

II. 

1. ante diem rationis 2. post aliam noctem llbertatis 3. sub poena mortis 4. in 
manibus senatus 5. de tuls rebus 6. Virginem ancilla in genibus precabatur. 7. 
De quo loquitur ille? 8. Poetam de nostro saeculo scelesto (nostra de aetate 
scelesta) scrlbere dlcebat senex. 

III. 

1. My daughter is asking how many soldiers died in that war. 2. Seek and 
you will find the truth about this matter. 3. That judge’s decision wasn’t 
just, was it? 4. Although you desire forgiveness, you will be punished very 
severely. 5. If the cruel judge should release our sister, we would rejoice. 

6. If you had not sought revenge, (our) friends would have remained free. 

7. When his son was found, the king was so happy that he released all the 
captured men. 8. Your father laid aside his anger so that the household might 
live in peace with their slaves. 9. This wicked judgment having been made, 
who will dare to approach my brother? 10. If they should leave him, the 
tenderhearted students fear that their teacher of the Latin language may (be 
going to) endure great grief for many days. 

Lecture 32 

I. 

1. Puella puero amanda est. 2.Urbs legionibus nostrls oppugnanda erat. 3. 
Hae iniuriae clvibus omnibus querendae sunt. 4. Illae arbores pontificT 
caedendae erunt. 5. Mater mea deos agricolae colendos esse dlcit. 6. Putatne 
omnes discipulls dlligendos esse magistros? 7. Num servus domino suo 
pulsandus erat? 8. Nostra soror cara iudicl crude IT solvenda erit. 
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II. 


1. Our slaves are running to extinguish the fire. 2. The general is approaching 
for the purpose of performing the sacrifice. 3.1 have come with the other wise 
students to learn the Latin language. 4. Those things that this bold old man 
said were truly amazing to hear. 5. The leader will come with his legion to 
assist the wearied soldiers. 6. My wife gave attention to selling the animals. 

7. If this is permissible to say, poets (of the sort) who write against the laws 
of this senate should not be punished, but protected, by the immortal gods. 

8. Your friend always says that these injustices must not be endured by a 
free people. 9. Although she loved her father, mother, and brothers, the brave 
maiden departed that night, and left them. Indeed, this difficult thing had to 
be done by her. 10. That wicked woman is entreating the judge on behalf 
of her son. Do you think that he should dismiss the just penalty (... that the 
just penalty should be dismissed by him)? 11. Carthage must be destroyed! 
12. Cato always said that Carthage had to be destroyed. 13. Inasmuch as the 
gift of forgiveness has been made, the commands of the leader should be 
followed by all the soldiers. 

Lecture 33 

I. 

I. Imus 2. eamus 3. adierant 4. inlbamus 5. exeunt omnes 6. exeant 7. Ibo 8. 
Tte 9. adierit 10. Ttisne? 

II. 

1. decern 2. vlgintl 3. trlginta 4. centum 5. duodequadraginta 6. novem 7. 
duodecim 8. septem 9. sexaginta (et) qulnque 10. quattuor 11. sedecim 12. 
undecentum 13. octo 14. qulnquaginta (et) tres 15. quattuor mllia 

III. 

1. Duas filias unumque filium habebat. 2. QuI discipulus horum trium id 
fecit? 3. Inil cum duobus amicls (mels). 4. Cum duabus amlcls exlbo. 5. 
Prima nave eras veniemus. 6. Tertia es quae patrl meo hoc dixit. 7. Quo 
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Answer Key 


eunt illae duae puellae? 8. Quos rumores horum sex senum de illTs duobus 
discipulls audlverunt tres magistrl nostrl? 9. Leges rel publicae decern viris 
scribendae erant. 

IV. 

1. They go into an evil place. (There is a going into an evil place.) 2. We 
will prepare many forts in order to protect the people. 3. Only three men 
were guarding the captured soldiers. 4. Our wretched legions wandered 
many miles through harsh fields and ancient forests. 5. The leader reckoned 
that he would be able to capture those exhausted wretches with his hundred 
soldiers. 6. Let us lament the thousand injustices of this wicked commander! 

7. The commander came with 6,000 faithful soldiers in order to destroy the 
Germans. 8. How many German women were in the water? Did y’all see 
three or four? It’s difficult to say. 

Lecture 34 

I. 

I. fero, fers, fert/ferimus, fertis, ferunt 2. volo, vis, vult/volumus, vultis, 
volunt 3. fio, fis, fit/fimus fltis Hunt 4. malo, mavis, mavult/malumus, 
mavultis, malunt 

II. 

1. nolebamus 2. noluerunt 3. malueratis 4. flebat 5. factum est 6. ferebant 7. 
fertur 8. feres 9. volent 10. maluerit 11. facta erunt 12. malemus 

III. 

1. velint 2. malim 3. ferret 4. feratur 5. nollemus 6. maluerit 7. factum esset 

8. flat 9. fieres 10. nolit 
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IV. 


1. Noll arbores pulchras caedere, imperator! 2. Nollte in villa currere, pueri 
et puellae! 3. Nollte vlnum in agros ferre, agricolae! 4. Maluitne mater eius 
in urbe habitare? 5. Tam misericors erat pater ut filium indignum verberare 
nollet. 6. Sacrifices dels potentibus oblatls, tres legiones ad Germanos 
delendos missae sunt. 

V. 

1. A sound mind wants to understand the customs of many nations. 2. Let 
us bear our deceased brother’s body, which we must burn, from the city. 3. 
If you do not want to make an unjust judgment about this matter, the king 
will find another judge. 4. On the day of reckoning, just people will be made 
happy but the wicked kings will suffer the wrath of God. 5. Inasmuch as the 
citizens wished to protect liberty, they had to expose many injustices (had to 
be exposed by them). 6. Indeed, if those seven conspirators prefer to gather 
under the light of the moon, then great fires will be prepared for the sake of 
exposing (these) wicked persons. 7. Don’t depart, my wife! Let us attend 
to placating the gods. 8. Because the maidens were unwilling (With the 
maidens unwilling), wretched Caesar says that he prefers to kiss Catullus. 9. 
God willing, students will always want to learn the Latin language. 

Lecture 35 

I. 

flumen rapidius, fluminis rapidioris, fluminl rapidiorl, flumen rapidius, 
flumine rapidiore*/flumina rapidiora*, fluminum rapidiorum*, fluminibus 
rapidioribus, flumina rapidiora*, fluminibus rapidioribus 

*Unlike most adjectives, comparative adjectives do not follow the /-stem 
rule (see App. §27, b). 
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Answer Key 


II. 


puella fortior, puellae fortioris, puellae fortiori, puellam fortiorem, puella 
fortiore/puellae fortiores, puellarum fortiorum, puellls fortioribus, puellas 
fortiores, puellls fortioribus 

III. 

1. of the best meal 2. the worst days 3. swiftly 4. with my newest friend 5. 
equally 6. to/for the easiest work 7. healthiest body 8. of the longer nights 9. 
long (as an adverb) 10. wisest woman (ace.) 11. in a very/most holy place 
12. to/for the more greedy king 13. definitely 14. brighter stars 15. to/for the 
most wretched poet 16. bitterly 

IV. 

1. You have the brightest (or very bright) eyes. 2. Indeed, now that these 
things have been heard, the conspirators’ plans are clearer than light. 3. The 
general wrote that he loved the girl more than his own eyes. 4. The most holy 
spirit of the deceased poet must be worshiped by you. 5. Bound by love, my 
husband will perform those very (most) difficult labors for his son. 6. Can 
you come by a swifter ship? 7. Don’t be greedy! You should always give 
the best gifts to your dearest friends. 8. That old man says that life among 
the dead (i.e., Manes) will be happier than his bitter life among us (the 
living), but don’t believe him! 9. Let’s prepare dinner quickly; the guests 
are approaching the villa! 10. All (our) citizens have very (most) bravely 
endured very (most) harsh punishments, but our very (most) unjust judges 
will certainly not be appeased. 11. As the Germans are fighting fiercely, we 
fear that they may not be destroyed (whether they may be destroyed) by 
Caesar’s legions. 12. Your brother spoke so foolishly in the senate that he 
was thrown out into the street yesterday. 
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Lecture 36 


I. 

I. petam 2. voluerit 3. peterent 4. mavult 5. debul vTvere 6. separabor 7. 
perveneris 8. commendemus 9. nolint 10. petat 11. vlxeratis 12. vlxissetis 13. 
fertur 14. haberemus 15. suasa erit 

II. 

1. You did not esteem those men with whom you lived for a very short time, 
did you? 2. After the war the two soldiers were separated by the hand of fate. 
3. Let us commend the spirit of our brother into the most lenient hands of 
(our) ancestral spirits. 4. During nighttime hours the father entreated the gods 
that the small girl might live through the very long night. 5. The priest asks 
what indeed the king wishes to do. Surely he does not command that these 
most sacred trees be cut down? 6. What is sweeter than love? An avaricious 
man prefers money. Others say that power is sweetest. 7. Go quickly! You 
should have helped (your) mother yesterday; a very grave punishment 
approaches! 8. Even the leader who holds the most supreme power among 
human beings is himself subject to the greater authority of fate. 9. The waters 
were rushing so swiftly that neither the soldiers nor the women were able to 
cross the river. 10. If you wish to dwell more happily with her, you must read 
this book (literally: this book must be read by you). 11. Now that the unjust 
judges have been driven out, let all free citizens attend to the preservation of 
the republic. 12. Many difficult things having been accomplished, we have 
come to the end of our first journey. We are able to gaze upon most beautiful 
stars. We’re speaking Latin. Let’s rejoice! 
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Appendix 


Appendix 


This appendix represents an adaptation of pp. 424-465 of Arthur Tappan 
Walker’s Caesar’s Gallic War with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary and 
Grammatical Appendix (Chicago and New York: Scott Foresman and 
Company, 1907). 


PRONUNCIATION 


LENGTH OF VOWELS 

1. A vowel is usually short: 

a. Before another vowel or before h; as in eo, nihil. 

b. Before nd and nt; as in laudandus, laudant. 

c. In words with more than one syllable before any final consonant 
other than s, as in laudem, laudat. (But compare laudas.) 

2. A vowel is long: 

a. Before nf, ns, nx, and net, as in Infero, consul, iunxl, iunctum. 

b. When it results from contraction, as in Tssct. from iisset. 

3. A vowel is usually long: 

a. In one syllable words (monosyllables) not ending in b, d, 1, m, or t, 
as in me, hie (but compare ab and ad where the vowels are short). 

PRONUNCIATION OF VOWELS 

4. In classical Latin pronunciation, long vowels, whether they were 
accented or not, were supposed to receive twice the time given to the 
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pronunciation of short vowels. This rule matters more in reading poetry 
metrically than it does in reading prose. 


a = a in tuba 

a = a in father 

e = e in net 

e = e in they 

i = i in pin 

I = i in machine 

o = o in for (not as in hot) 

6 = o in pony 

u = oo in foot 

u = oo in food 


y = French u or German ii; but this sound rarely occurs. 

SOUNDS OF DIPHTHONGS 

5. Diphthongs are the sounds produced by two vowels when the first 
slides into the second so quickly that it seems as if both are pronounced 
simultaneously. A diphthong thus produces only one, not two, syllables. 
The following diphthongs are those that appear in classical Latin: 

ae = ai in aisle 


oe = oi in oil 


au = ow in how 

eu has no English equivalent. Run together in one syllable the sounds 
eh’-oo. 

ui has no English equivalent. Run together in one syllable the sounds 
oo’-ee. This diphthong appears in cui, huic, cuius, and huius. 

a. When the consonant i (= j in older classical editions) appears 
between two vowels, as in maior, eius, Troia, and cuius, though i 
was written only once it was pronounced twice, as if the spelling 
were maiior, eiius, Troiia, and cuiius. The second i is the consonant, 
pronounced like y in yet. The first i is a vowel, which makes a 
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diphthong with the vowel that precedes it according to the rules 
indicated above in number 5. 

SOUNDS OF CONSONANTS 

6. The consonants are generally pronounced as they are in English, but the 
following points should be noted: 

c and g are always hard, as in can and go 

i (the consonant, which is sometimes printed j) = y in yet 

n before c, g, q, and x = ng in sing 

r should always be pronounced 

s should always be pronounced as in this, never as in these 
t as in tin, never as in nation 

v = w 

x = ks 
z = dz 

eh, ph, th = c, p, t 
bs, bt = ps, pt 
qu = qu in quart 
ngu = ngu in anguish 
su = sw as in suadeo. 
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a. When consonants are doubled, as in mitto and annus, both 
consonants should be pronounced, as they are in out-take and pen¬ 
knife. We pronounce only one consonant in kitty and penny. 

7. We generally consider i a consonant when it occurs between vowels and 
when it appears at the beginning of a word in front of another vowel. 
In compounds of iacio (throw), we find the form icio. We believe that 
in these words the consonant i was pronounced, even though it was not 
written, before vowel i. If we adopt this rule, deicio is pronounced as if 
it were spelled deiicio and abicio as if it were spelled abiicio. 

SYLLABLES 

8. Every Latin word has as many syllables as it has vowels or diphthongs. 

a. When a single consonant appears between two vowels, it is 
pronounced with the vowel that follows it, as in fe-ro, a-go, mo-ne. 

a. Some consonants can be pronounced indefinitely. They “flow” and 
are thus called “liquids.” Other consonants fall silent immediately 
after they are pronounced. Such consonants are called “mutes.” 
When liquids (1 or r) follow mutes (b, c, d, g, p, t, eh, ph, or th), the 
resulting combination is often pronounced like a single consonant 
together with the following vowel, as in pa-tris and a-grl. 

b. Any other combination of two or more consonants is divided 
before the last consonant or before the “mute-liquid” combination 
described above (§8.b), as we find in mit-to, dic-tus, magis-ter, and 
magis-trl. 


LENGTH OF SYLLABLES 


9. A syllable is long: 

a. If it contains a long vowel or a diphthong, as in both syllables of 
lau-das and the first syllable of eius (§5.a). 
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b. If its vowel is followed by any two consonants (except the 
combination of a mute and a liquid [see §8.c]) or by one of the 
double consonants x (= ks) and z (= dz). The quantity of a short 
vowel is not changed by its position: est is pronounced est, not 
est. The syllable, not the vowel, becomes long. The time taken to 
pronounce a consonant at the end of a syllable before the consonant 
at the beginning of the next syllable (§8.c) lengthens that syllable. 
You will perceive this if you pronounce each of the consonants that 
are supposed to be pronounced distinctly in mit-to (see §6.a), an¬ 
nus, dic-tus, par-tos, and nos-ter. 

ACCENT 

10. Words with two syllables are accented on the first syllable, as in Caesar. 

11. Words with more than two syllables are accented on the penult (second- 
to-last syllable), if that syllable is long, as in dlvl sa and appel lo. If 
the penult is short, the antepenult (i.e., the syllable third from the end) 
receives the accent, as in per tinent. 

12. When an enclitic (a word that attaches to the end of another word) is 
joined to another word, the accent falls on the syllable immediately 
preceding the enclitic, as in Gallia que. 

INFLECTION 

NOUNS 

THE GENERAL RULES OF GENDER 

13. Latin nouns are classified as masculine, feminine, or neuter. For most 
nouns, gender is grammatical rather than biological. Often, the gender 
of nouns can be determined from the nominative ending. In other 
instances, it must be learned for individual words. The following rules 
should prove helpful. 
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a. The names of male beings (human, animal, divine), as well as 
rivers, winds, and months, are masculine. 

a. The names of female beings (human, animal, divine), as well as 
countries, towns, islands, plants, trees, and most abstract qualities, 
are feminine. 

b. Indeclinable nouns and infinitives, phrases, and clauses used as 
nouns are neuter. 


DECLENSIONS 


14. There are five declensions of Latin nouns. They are distinguished from 
each other by the final letter of the stem and the ending of the genitive 
singular. 


DECLENSION 

FINAL LETTER OF STEM 

ENDING OF GEN. SING. 

1. First 

a 

-ae 

II. Second 

0 

-I 

III. Third 

consonant or i 

-is 

IV. Fourth 

u 

-Gs 

V. Fifth 

e 

-el or -el 


a. in a linguistically precise world, we would form cases by adding 
case endings to the stem. But the stems of Latin nouns combine 
with the vowels of case endings in odd ways. It is thus much more 
convenient (because this method works in practice) to say that the 
cases are formed by adding case endings to the base. We find the 
base of a noun by dropping the ending of the genitive singular. 


FIRST DECLENSION 

15. The stem ends in -a; the nominative in -a; (and the base ends in whatever 
remains after removing the genitive singular; see §14.a). The gender is 
usually feminine. 
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puella, f., girl 



SINGULAR 

ENDINGS 

Nominative 

puella 

the girl (“verbs” as 
subject) 

-a 

Genitive 

puellae 

of the girl, the girl’s 

-ae 

Dative 

puellae 

to or for the girl 

-ae 

Accusative 

puellam 

the girl (as object) 

-am 

Ablative 

puella 

by, from, in, or with 
the girl 

-a 



PLURAL 

ENDINGS 

Nominative 

puellae 

the girls (“verb” as 
subjects) 

-ae 

Genitive 

puellarum 

of the girls, the girls’ 

-arum 

Dative 

puellfs 

to or for the girls 

-Is 

Accusative 

puellas 

the girls (as objects) 

-as 

Ablative 

puellfs 

by, from, in, or with 
the girls 

-Is 


a. Exceptions in gender are generally revealed by the meanings of 
words (see §13), as in Belgae, m., the Belgae (because groups of 
people are considered masculine); Matrona, m., the (river) Marne 
(because rivers are masculine). Others must be learned, as in 
agricola, m., farmer. 

b. The “locative” singular is a way to indicate “place where,” i.e., 
“location.” It ends in -ae, such as Romae, at Rome. 

c. The “vocative” case is identical with the nominative singular and 
plural: Puella! O girl! and Puellae! O girls! 
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SECOND DECLENSION 


16. The stem ends in -o; the nominative masculine in -us, -er, or -ir; the 
nominative neuter in -um; and the base will be found by removing the 
genitive singular ending (see §14.a). 



servus, m., 
slave 

Base serv- 

puer, m., boy 

Base puer- 

ager, m., field 

Base agr- 

bellum, n., 
war 

Base bell- 

SINGULAR 

Norn. 

servus 

puer 

ager 

bellum 

Gen. 

servl 

puer! 

agrT 

bellT 

Dat. 

servo 

puero 

agro 

bello 

Acc. 

servum 

puerum 

agrum 

bellum 

Abl. 

servo 

puero 

agro 

bello 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

servl 

puer! 

agrT 

bella 

Gen. 

servo rum 

puerorum 

agro rum 

bellorum 

Dat. 

servls 

puerls 

agrls 

bellTs 

Acc. 

servos 

pueros 

agros 

bella 

Abl. 

servls 

puerls 

agrls 

bellTs 


a. Exceptions in gender are revealed by the meanings of the words 
(see §13). Fraxinus, ash tree, is feminine; vulgus, crowd, is usually 
neuter. Locus, m., place, has the plural loca, n., places. 

b. The “locative” singular is a way to indicate “place where” or 
“location.” It ends in -T, such as AgedincT, at Agedincum. 

c. In classical Latin, nouns ending in -ius regularly form the genitive 
and vocative singular with -T, instead of with -ii, and nouns ending 
in -ium form the genitive with -T. The words are accented as if the 
longer form were used; e.g., consi'l! (from consilium) of advice. In 
later Latin, genitives in -ii became increasingly common, and many 
modern editions prefer -ii. 
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d. The “vocative” case is identical with the nominative except in the 
nominative singular for second-declension nouns that end in -us or 
-ius. Nominative -us changes to vocative -e and -ius to vocative -T; 
e.g., Serve! O slave! and Molinari! O Molinarius! 


THIRD DECLENSION 

17. Third-declension stems end in a consonant or in -i. The nominative case 
ending for masculines and feminines is an -s or no ending at all; for 
neuters, none. Because the nominative is so varied, it is convenient to 
think of it as a “blank.” The more useful base may be found by removing 
the genitive ending (see §14.a). The vocative case is identical with the 
nominative. 


A. CONSONANT STEMS 



lux, f., light 

Base luc- 

miles, m., soldier 
Base mTlit- 

corpus, n., body 
Base corpor- 


SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

lux 

luces 

mTles 

mTlites 

corpus 

corpora 

Gen. 

lucis 

lucum 

mTlitis 

mTlitum 

corporis 

corporum 

Dat. 

lucT 

lucibus 

mTlitT 

mTlitibus 

corporT 

corporibus 

Acc. 

lucem 

luces 

mTlitem 

mTlites 

corpus 

corpora 

Abl. 

luce 

lucibus 

mTlite 

mTlitibus 

corpore 

corporibus 


B. I -STEMS 


18. Third-declension nouns are /'-stems, if (1) they are masculine and 
feminine nouns ending in -is or -es and they have the same number of 
syllables in the genitive as in the nominative or if (2) they are neuter 
nouns that end in -e, -al, or -ar. 

19. Because this declension became confused with the regular third 
declension, the i does not appear consistently, and no absolute rule can 
be given for the endings. Masculine and feminine nouns usually have 
accusative -em, ablative, -e, accusative plurals either in -es or -Is. (Most, 
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but not all, texts regularize the accusative plural as -es; nevertheless, one 
occasionally encounters the alternative accusative plural that we offer 
below in our chart of hostis.) Neuters have ablative -T. 



hostis, m., enemy 
(Stem hosti-) 

Base host- 

animal, n., animal 
(Stem animali-) 

Base animal- 

SINGULAR | 

Norn. 

hostis 

animal 

Gen. 

hostis 

animalis 

Dat. 

host! 

animal! 

Acc. 

hostem 

animal 

Abl. 

hoste 

animal! 

PLURAL | 

Norn. 

hostes 

animalia 

Gen. 

hostium 

animalium 

Dat. 

hostibus 

animalibus 

Acc. 

hostes or hostis 

animalia 

Abl. 

hostibus 

animalibus 


a. Feminine /-stem nouns of the third declension decline according to 
the pattern of hostis, hostis, m., enemy. 

C. IRREGULAR NOUNS 

20. Some common nouns of the third declension are irregular: 



senex, m., 
old man 

Base sen- 

vis, f., force 
Base v- 

bos, m., f., cow 
Base bov- 

luppiter, m., Jupiter 
Base lov- 

SINGULAR 

Norn. 

senex 

vis 

bos 

luppiter 

Gen. 

senis 

vis 

bovis 

lovis 

Dat. 

sen! 

vT 

bov! 

lov! 

Acc. 

senem 

vim 

bovem 

lovem 

Abl. 

sene 

vT 

bove 

love 
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PLURAL 

Norn. 

senes 

vires 

boves 

Gen. 

senum 

vlrium 

bovum or bourn 

Dat. 

senibus 

vTribus 

bovibus or bubus 

Acc. 

senes 

vires 

boves 

Abl. 

senibus 

vTribus 

bovibus or bubus 


FOURTH DECLENSION 

21. The stem of fourth-declension nouns ends in -u; the nominative 
masculine ends in -us, the nominative neuter in -u. The base may 
be found by removing the genitive singular ending (see §14.a). 



manus, f., hand 

Base man- 

cornu, n., horn 

Base corn- 


SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

manus 

manus 

cornu 

cornua 

Gen. 

manus 

manuum 

cornus 

cornuum 

Dat. 

manul 

manibus 

cornu 

comibus 

Acc. 

manum 

manus 

cornu 

cornua 

Abl. 

manO 

manibus 

cornO 

comibus 


a. Masculine nouns of the fourth declension decline like manus, f., 
hand. 

b. The dative singular of nouns in -us sometimes ends in -u. 

c. The dative and ablative plural of a few nouns sometimes end in 
-ubus. 

d. The vocative is identical to the nominative. 
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e. Domus, f., house, base dom-, has some second-declension forms. 
The forms in general use are: 



SING. 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

domus 

domus 

Gen. 

domus 

domuum 

Dat. 

domuT or domo 

domibus 

Acc. 

domum 

domos 

Abl. 

domo or domu 

domibus 

Locative 

dorm (at home) 

domibus (at or in their homes) 


FIFTH DECLENSION 

22. Fifth-declension nouns have a stem that ends in -e and a nominative in 
-es. They are usually feminine. 




res, f., thing 

Base r- 

dies, m., day 

Base di- 



SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

res 


res 

dies 

dies 

Gen. 

reT 


re rum 

diet 

dierum 

Dat. 

reT 


rebus 

diet 

diebus 

Acc. 

rem 


res 

diem 

dies 

Abl. 

re 


rebus 

die 

diebus 


a. In the singular, dies is either masculine or feminine (the feminine 
is usually used in the sense of an appointed day or for a long space 
of time); in the plural, dies is mascidine. Its compounds are also 
masculine. 

b. The ending of the genitive and dative singular of fifth-declension 
nouns is -el after a vowel, -el after a consonant. Sometimes the 
ending -e is used instead of either. 
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c. The vocative is identical to the nominative. 


ADJECTIVES 

22. FIRST- AND SECOND-DECLENSION ADJECTIVES 


magnus, magna, magnum, large 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Nom. 

magnus 

magna 

magnum 

magnl 

magnae 

magna 

Gen. 

magnl 

magnae 

magnl 

magnorum 

magnarum 

magnorum 

Dat. 

magno 

magnae 

magno 

magnls 

magnls 

magnls 

Acc. 

magnum 

magnam 

magnum 

magnos 

magnas 

magna 

Abl. 

magno 

magna 

magno 

magnls 

magnls 

magnls 


liber, libera, liberum, free 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Nom. 

liber 

ITbera 

liberum 

ITberT 

ITberae 

ITbera 

Gen. 

ITberT 

ITberae 

ITberT 

ITberorum 

ITberarum 

ITberorum 

Dat. 

ITbero 

ITberae 

ITbero 

ITberTs 

ITberTs 

ITberTs 

Acc. 

liberum 

ITberam 

ITberum 

ITberos 

ITberas 

ITbera 

Abl. 

ITbero 

ITbera 

ITbero 

ITberTs 

ITberTs 

ITberTs 


pulcher, pule lira, pulchrum, beautiful 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Nom. 

pulcher 

pulchra 

pulchrum 

pulchrT 

pulchrae 

pulchra 

Gen. 

pulchrT 

pulchrae 

pulchrT 

pulchrorum 

pulchrarum 

pulchrorum 

Dat. 

pulchro 

pulchrae 

pulchro 

pulchrTs 

pulchrTs 

pulchrTs 

Acc. 

pulchrum 

pulchram 

pulchrum 

pulchros 

pulchras 

pulchra 

Abl. 

pulchro 

pulchra 

pulchro 

pulchrTs 

pulchrTs 

pulchrTs 
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a. The vocative ending is -e for second-declension masculine singular 
adjectives ending in -us; e.g., Magne! O great one! (from magnus). 
For second-declension masculine singular adjectives ending in 
-ius, the vocative ending is -T; e.g., All! O other one! (from alius). 
Elsewhere, the vocative is identical with the nominative. Compare 
second-declension nouns in §16.d. 


ADJECTIVES WITH GENITIVE IN -Ius. 

24. Nine adjectives of the first and second declensions have a genitive 
singular that ends in -Ius (the genitive of alter is usually -ius) and a 
dative singular that ends in -T in all genders. These nine adjectives are 
alius, another; solus, only; totus, whole; ullus, any; nullus, no; unus, 
one; alter, the other; liter, which (of two); and neuter, neither. In the 
plural, the case endings of these adjectives are exactly the same as they 
are for magnus. Note also the ending -ud in the neuter of alius. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter 

Norn. 

alius 

alia 

aliud 

aliT 

aliae 

alia 

Gen. 

aliTus 

aliTus 

aliTus 

aliorum 

aliarum 

aliorum 

Dat. 

aliT 

aliT 

aliT 

aliTs 

aliTs 

aliTs 

Acc. 

alium 

aliam 

aliud 

alios 

alias 

alia 

Abl. 

alio 

alia 

alio 

aliTs 

aliTs 

aliTs 



SINGULAR 

SINGULAR 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter 

Norn. 

Onus 

Ona 

Gnum 

totus 

tota 

to turn 

Gen. 

GnTus 

GnTus 

GnTus 

totTus 

totTus 

totTus 

Dat. 

uni 

GnT 

GnT 

totT 

totT 

totT 

Acc. 

Gnum 

Gnam 

Gnum 

to turn 

totam 

to turn 

Abl. 

Gno 

Gna 

Gno 

toto 

tota 

toto 
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SINGULAR 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

alterus 

altera 

alterum 

alterius 

alterius 

alterius 

alter! 

alter! 

alter! 

alterum 

alteram 

alterum 

altero 

altera 

alters 


THIRD-DECLENSION ADJECTIVES 

25. Adjectives of the third declension include both consonant stems and 
/-stems. Third-declension adjectives with three endings have a different 
form in the nominative singular for each gender. Third-declension 
adjectives with two endings have one form in the nominative singular 
for the masculine and feminine and another for the neuter. Third- 
declension adjectives with one ending have the same form in the 
nominative singular for all three genders. Except comparatives (which 
have short -e), all third-declension adjectives with two or three endings 
always have -T in the ablative singular. 

26. Three endings. 


acer, acris, acre, sharp 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter 

Norn. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Gen. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

acrium 

acrium 

acrium 

Dat. 

acrT 

acrT 

acrT 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

Acc. 

acrem 

acrem 

acre 

acres (or 
acrTs) 

acres (or 
acris) 

acria 

Abl. 

acrT 

acrT 

acrT 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 
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27. Two endings. 


a. All third-declension adjectives of two endings follow this pattern 
(except comparatives, for which see next, i.e., §27.b.). 


fortis, forte brave 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. & Fem. 

Neuter 

Masc. & Fem. 

Neuter 

Norn. 

fortis 

forte 

fortes 

fortia 

Gen. 

fortis 

fortis 

fortium 

fortium 

Dat. 

fortT 

fortT 

fortibus 

fortibus 

Acc. 

fortem 

forte 

fortes (or fortTs) 

fortia 

Abl. 

fortT 

fortT 

fortibus 

fortibus 


b. The comparative degree of the adjective (see §30) does not follow 
the regular third-declension adjective paradigm. Note especially the 
ablative in -e (not -T), the genitive plural in -um (not -ium), and the 
neuter nominative and accusative plurals in -a (not -ia). 


fortior, fortius, braver 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. & Fem. 

Neuter 

Masc. & Fem. 

Neuter 

Norn. 

fortior 

fortius 

fortiores 

fortiora 

Gen. 

fortioris 

fortioris 

fortiorum 

fortiorum 

Dat. 

fortiorT 

fortiorT 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 

Acc. 

fortiorem 

fortius 

fortiores 

fortiora 

Abl. 

fortiore 

fortiore 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 
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28. One ending. 


audax, gen. audacis, bold 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. & Fern. 

Neuter 

Masc. & Fern. 

Neuter 

Norn. 

audax 

audax 

audaces 

audacia 

Gen. 

audacis 

audacis 

audacium 

audacium 

Dat. 

audacT 

audacT 

audacibus 

audacibus 

Acc. 

audacem 

audax 

audaces (or audacTs) 

audacia 

Abl. 

audacT 

audacT 

audacibus 

audacibus 


29. Present active participle. 


amans, loving 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. & Fern. 

Neuter 

Masc. & Fern. 

Neuter 

Norn. 

amans 

amans 

amantes 

amantia 

Gen. 

amantis 

amantis 

amantium 

amantium 

Dat. 

amantT 

amantT 

amantibus 

amantibus 

Acc. 

amantem 

amans 

amantes (or amantTs) 

amantia 

Abl. 

amante or -T 

amante or -T 

amantibus 

amantibus 


a. Participles usually have an ablative singular that ends in -T when they 
are used as adjectives and in -e when they are used as participles 
or nouns. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

30. The regular comparative endings are the third-declension adjective 
endings -ior (m. & f.), -ius (n.). (See above, §27.b, for the declension 
of the comparative.) The superlative, -issimus, -a, -um, uses first- and 
second-declension adjective endings. They are added to the base of the 
positive form of the adjective (which is found by removing the case 
ending from the genitive singular). Examples: altus, -a, -um, high; altior, 
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-ius, higher; altissimus, -a, -urn, highest; fortis, brave; fortior, braver; 
fortissimus, bravest. 

31. Adjectives in -er form the comparative regularly but form the superlative 
by adding -rimus to the nominative of the positive. Example: acer, sharp 
(base, acr-), acrior, acerrimus. 

32. Most adjectives in -ilis form the comparative and superlative regularly. 
Six adjectives, however, although they form the comparative regularly, 
form the superlative by adding -limus to the base of the positive. These 
six are facilis, easy; difficilis, difficult; similis, like; dissimilis, unlike; 
humilis, low; gracilis, slender. Example: facilis, facilior, facillimus. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

33. bonus, melior, optimus, good, better, best 
malus, peior, pessimus, bad, worse, worst 
magnus, maior, maximus, big, bigger, biggest 
parvus, minor, minimus, small, less, least 
multus, plus, plurimus, much, more, most 

dexter, dexterior, dextimus, on the right, favorable (because good omens 

appeared on the right) 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES WITH ADVERBS 

34. When an adjective ends in a -us that is preceded by a vowel, it generally 
forms the comparative and superlative by using the adverbs magis, 
more, and maxime, most. Many other adjectives employ this method, as 
well. Example: idoneus, suitable; magis idoneus, more suitable; maxime 
idoneus, most suitable. 
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COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


35. Most adverbs are formed from adjectives in all the degrees of 

comparison. 

a. The positive form of the adverb is formed from adjectives of the 
first and second declensions by adding -e to the base, such as latus, 
wide, late, widely. Adjectives of the third declension add -ter or 
-iter to the base, except third-declension adjectives whose base ends 
in nt, which instead add only -er; some examples include: audax, 
audacis, bold, audacter, boldly; fortis, brave, fortiter, bravely; 
prudens, prudentis, prudent, priidenter, prudently. The neuter 
accusative singular of adjectives of all declensions may also be 
used adverbially, such as multum, much; facile, easily. 

a. The comparative form of the adverb is identical with accusative 
singular neuter of the comparative form of the adjective; such as 
latius, more widely; audacius, more boldly; fortius, more bravely; 
priidentius, more prudently; plus, more; facilius, more easily. 

b. The superlative form of the adverb is formed by adding -e to the base 
of the superlative form of the adjective or, less often, its accusative 
singular neuter, such as latissime, most widely; audacissime, most 
boldly; fortissime, most bravely; prudentissime, most prudently; 
plurimum, most; facillime, most easily. 


ROMAN NUMERALS 

36. Numeral adjectives include cardinals, which answer the question how 
many (one, two, three, etc.) and ordinals, which answer the question in 
what order (first, second, third). 
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Roman 

Numerals 

Cardinal Numbers 

Ordinal Numbers 

1 . 

Onus, -a, -um 

primus,-a, -um 

II. 

duo, -ae, -a 

secundus, -a, -um or alter, 
-a, -um 

III. 

tres, tria 

tertius, -a, um 

IV. 

quattuor 

quartus, -a, um 

V. 

qulnque 

quTntus, -a, um 

VI. 

sex 

sextus, -a, um 

VII. 

septem 

septimus, -a, um 

VIII. 

octo 

octavus, -a, um 

IX. 

novem 

nonus, -a, um 

X. 

decern 

decimus, -a, um 

XI. 

undecim 

undecimus, -a, um 

XII. 

duodecim 

duodecimus, -a, um 

XIII. 

tredecim 

tertius decimus 
tertia decima 
tertium decimum 

XIV. 

quattuordecim 

quartus decimus, -a -a, -um 
-um 

XV. 

quTndecim 

quTntus decimus, -a -a, -um 
-um 

XVI. 

sedecim 

sextus decimus, -a -a, -um 
-um 

XVII. 

septendecim 

septimus decimus, -a -a, 
-um -um 

XVIII. 

duodevTgintT 

duodevTcesimus, -a, um 

XIX. 

undevTgintT 

undevTcesimus, -a, um 

XX. 

vTgintT 

vlcesimus, -a, um 
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XXI. 

unus et vTgintT (vTgintT 
unus) 

vTcesimus primus, -a -a, 
-um -um 

XXVIII 

duodetrTginta 

duodetrTcesimus, -a, um 

XXIX 

undetrTginta 

undetrTcesimus, -a, um 

XXX. 

trTginta 

trTcesimus, -a, um 

XL. 

quadraginta 

quadragesimus, -a, um 

L 

quTnquaginta 

qulnquagesimus, -a, um 

LX. 

sexaginta 

sexagesimus, -a, um 

LXX. 

septuaginta 

septuagesimus, -a, um 

LXXX. 

octoginta 

octogesimus, -a, um 

XC. 

nonaginta 

nonagesimus, -a, um 

C. 

centum 

centesimus, -a, um 

Cl. 

centum (et) unus 

centesimus (et) primus, -a 
-a, -um -um 

CC. 

ducentl, -ae, -a 

ducentesimus, -a, um 

ccc. 

trecentT 

trecentesimus, -a, um 

cccc. 

quadringentT 

quadringentesimus, -a, um 

D. 

quTngentl 

quTngentesimus, -a, um 

DC. 

sescentT 

sescentesimus, -a, um 

DCC. 

septingentT 

septingentesimus, -a, um 

DCCC. 

octingentT 

octingentesimus, -a, um 

DCCCC. 

nongentT 

nongentesimus, -a, um 

M. 

mTlle 

mTllesimus, -a, um 

MM. 

duo mTlia 

bis mTllesimus, -a, um 
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a. The ending -ensimus is often used for -esimus. 

37. The cardinal numbers, unus, duo, and tres are declined; cardinals from 
quattuor to centum are indeclinable; cardinals from ducentl to nonagentl 
are declined like the plural of magnus (§23); mllle, when used as an 
adjective, is indeclinable, but when used as a substantive, it is declined 
like the plural of animal (§19) and generally spelled mllia. Ordinal 
numbers are declined like magnus (§23). 


38. For the declension of unus, see §24. Its plural usually means only or 
alone. Duo and tres are declined as follows: 



duo, two 

tres, three 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. & Fern. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tres 

tria 

Gen. 

duorum 

duarum 

duorum 

trium 

trium 

Dat. 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

tribus 

tribus 

Acc. 

duos, duo 

duas 

duo 

tres, trls 

tria 

Abl. 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

tribus 

tribus 


39. The numbers that would fall between the numbers provided in the 
table in §36 may be produced as follows: In a combination of tens 
and units, the units may precede the tens, followed by et, as in tres 
et quadraginta, three and forty = forty-three; or the tens may precede 
the units but without an et, as in quadraginta tres, forty-three. In other 
combinations of two numbers, the higher number precedes the lower 
number, with or without et, as in ducentl (et) viginti, two hundred (and) 
twenty. In combinations of three or more numbers, the order is as in 
English without et, as in duo mllia sescentl viginti sex, two thousand six 
hundred twenty six. 
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PRONOUNS 


40. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 



First person: ego, 1; nos, 
we 

Second person: tu, you (thou); 
vos, you (y’all, you guys, ye) 


SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

ego 

nos 

tu 

VOS 

Gen. 

me! 

nostrum or 
nostrT 

tuT 

vestrum or vestrT 

Dat. 

mihi 

nobTs 

tibi 

vobTs 

Acc. 

me 

nos 

te 

VOS 

Abl. 

me 

nobTs 

te 

vobTs 


a. There is no personal pronoun for the third person. A demonstrative 
pronoun generally serves in its place, often is, he; ea, she; id, it 
(§45), although other demonstrative pronouns may be used, as well. 


b. The preposition cum is enclitic with personal pronouns (i.e., it 
attaches to the personal pronoun), as in vdblscum, with y’all. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

41. There is no nominative form of reflexive pronouns because they cannot 
be the subjects of finite verbs (infinitives have accusative subjects), 
and they cannot agree with the subject of finite verbs. For the first and 
second persons, the personal pronouns are also used as reflexives. For 
the third person, however, there is a special pronoun. 



First person, mel, of 

Second person, tuT, 

Third person, suT, of 


myself; nostrum, of 

of yourself; vestrum, 

himself, of herself, of 


ourselves 

of yourselves 

itself, of themselves 


SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Gen. 

me! 

nostrum or 
nostrT 

tuT 

vestrum 
or vestrT 

suT 

suT 

Dat. 

mihi 

nobTs 

tibi 

vobTs 

sibi 

sibi 

Acc. 

me 

nos 

te 

VOS 

se 

se 

Abl. 

me 

nobTs 

te 

vobTs 

se 

se 
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a. The preposition cum is enclitic with reflexive pronouns (i.e., it attaches 
to the reflexive pronoun), as in secum, with himself. 


42. POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

1st person 

meus, -a, -um, my 

noster, -tra, -trum, our 

2nd person 

tuus, -a, -um, your 

vester, -tra, -trum, your 

3rd person 

eius (gen. sing, of is), his, 
her, its (when not referring 
to the subject) 

eorum, earum, eorum (gen. 
sing, of is), their (when not 
referring to the subject) 

3rd person 
reflexive 

suus, -a, -um, his, her, 
its (when referring to the 
subject) 

suus, -a, -um, their (when 
referring to the subject) 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


43. hie, haec, hoc (near the speaker), this, these. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

hTc 

haec 

hoc 

hi 

haec 

haec 

Gen. 

huius 

huius 

huius 

horum 

harum 

horum 

Dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

hTs 

hTs 

hTs 

Acc. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

hos 

has 

haec 

Abl. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

hTs 

hTs 

hTs 
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44. ille, ilia, illud (something more remote), that, those. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

ille 

ilia 

illud 

HIT 

illae 

ilia 

Gen. 

illTus 

illTus 

illTus 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

Dat. 

HIT 

ill! 

HIT 

HITS 

illTs 

illTs 

Acc. 

ilium 

illam 

illud 

illos 

Mas 

ilia 

Abl. 

illo 

ilia 

illo 

HITS 

illTs 

illTs 


45. is, ea, id (unemphatic) this, that, he, she, it; plural: these, those, they 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

is 

ea 

id 

eT (or iT) 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

eius 

eius 

eius 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 

Dat. 

el 

el 

el 

eTs (or 
iTs) 

eTs (or 
iTs) 

eTs (or 
iTs) 

Acc. 

eum 

earn 

id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

eo 

ea 

eo 

eTs (or 
iTs) 

els (or 
iTs) 

eTs (or 
iTs) 


46. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 


qui, who, which, that 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

qui 

quae 

quod 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

cuius 

cuius 

cuius 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Acc. 

quem 

quam 

quod 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

quo 

qua 

quo 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 
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a. Quicumque, whoever, is a generalizing relative. The qui of 
qulcumque is declined regularly (i.e., decline qui and add cumque). 

b. The preposition cum is usually enclitic with (i.e., it attaches to) the 
relative pronoun, as in quibuscum, with whom. 

47. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

The interrogative adjective qui, quae, quod, what, is declined like the relative 
pronoun (§46). The interrogative pronoun quis, quid, who, what, is used in 
the singular. 


quis, who? what? 


SINGULAR 


Masc. & Fern. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

quis 

quid 

Gen. 

cuius 

cuius 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

Acc. 

quern 

quid 

Abl. 

quo 

quo 


a. The enclitic -nam is sometimes added to an interrogative to 
strengthen it; quisnam, who (in the world)? 


b. Cum is usually enclitic with (i.e., it attaches to) the interrogative 
pronoun, as in quocum, with whom? 

48. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

The indefinite pronouns are quis, qui and compounds formed with quis, 
qui as their base. Quis and qui in this sense are generally declined like the 
interrogatives. 
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PRONOUN 

ADJECTIVE 

quis, quid, any one 

quT, quae, quod, any 

aliquis, aliquid, some one 

aliquT, aliquae, aliquod, some 

quispiam, quidpiam, some one 

quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiam, some 

quTvTs, quaevTs, quidvTs or 
quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet 
any one (you like) 

quTvTs, quaevTs, quodvls or quilibet, 
quaelibet, quodlibet any you like 

quTdam, quaedam, quiddam, a 
certain one 

quTdam, quaedam, quoddam, a certain 

quisque, quidque, each 

quisque, quaeque, quodque, each 


VERBS 


49. There are four conjugations of Latin verbs. They are distinguished from 
one another by the final vowel of the stem, which can be seen most 
clearly in the present infinitive. 


CONJUGATION 

FINAL VOWEL 

OF STEM 

PRESENT INFINITIVE 
ENDING 

1 . 

a 

-are 

II. 

e 

-ere 

III. & lll.-io 

e (T, u) 

-ere 

IV. 

I 

-Ire 


50. All verb forms can be produced on the basis on one of three stems, 
which we derive from a verb’s “principal parts” (see §51): the present 
stem (which we derive from the first and second principal parts), the 
perfect stem (from the third principal part), and the supine stem (from 
the fourth principal part). In regular verbs, the perfect and supine stems 
are based on the present stem, but in some irregular verbs, they are 
formed on distinct roots. 

a. Verb forms based on the present stem (derived from the first and 
second principal parts) include in both the active and passive: the 
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present, imperfect, and future indicative; the present and imperfect 
subjunctive; the imperative; and the present infinitive. Additional 
verb forms include in the active only: the present participle and 
gerund; and in the passive only: the gerundive. 

b. Verb forms based on the perfect stem (found in the third principal 
part) include in the active voice only: the perfect, pluperfect, and 
future perfect indicative; the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive; 
and the perfect infinitive. 

c. Verb forms based on the supine stem (found in the fourth principal 
part) include in both the active and passive: the future infinitive; in 
the active only: the future participle and supine; and in the passive 
only: the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive; the perfect infinitive; and the 
perfect participle. 

51. The principal parts of a verb are those forms commonly listed by 
grammars and dictionaries to reveal a verb’s conjugation, as well as its 
various stems. These parts are, in the active: (1) the first-person singular 
present indicative (as the first principal part), (2) the present infinitive (to 
indicate the conjugation and give the present stem), (3) the first-person 
singular perfect indicative (to give the perfect stem), (4) the supine (to 
give the supine or perfect passive stem). 

For example, the principal parts of amo are: 

amo, amare (present stem, arm-). 

amavl (perfect stem, amav-). 

amatum (supine stem, amat-). 

Not all verbs have supines. Nor do all verbs have perfect passive 
participles. Rather than the supine, some textbooks supply the perfect 
passive participle as a fourth principal part; for example, amatus rather 
than amatum. In such instances, one finds the supine stem by removing 
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an us rather than an um. At all events, because there is no one form 
that can be supplied for all verbs, the supine is commonly used for 
the sake of convenience. And if we translate the fourth principal part 
as a perfect passive participle (with which it is identical in form), it is 
because it is more useful to know how to translate a perfect passive 
participle. Supines occur relatively infrequently, whereas perfect passive 
participles are ubiquitous. 

52. CONJUGATION OF SUM (irregular verb) 

Principal parts: sum, esse, ful, futurus, be 

a. Because there is no supine, we use the future active participle as the 
fourth principal part for forms based on the supine stem. 


N.B.: Translations of the subjunctive are provided by way of example, and 
are not exhaustive. 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Present 

Present 

sum 

1 am 

sumus 

sim 

1 may be, let me 
be, 1 am 

simus 

es 

estis 

sis 

sTtis 

est 

sunt 

sit 

sint 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

eram 

1 was 

eramus 

essem (or forem) 

1 might be, 1 was 

essemus (or 
foremus) 

eras 

eratis 

essetis (or 
foretis) 

essetis (or 
foretis) 

erat 

erant 

esset (or foret) 

essent (or 
forent) 
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Future 


ero 

1 will be 

erimus 



eris 

eritis 



erit 

erunt 



Perfect 

Perfect 

fuT 

1 have been, 1 
was 

fuTmus 

fuerim 

1 may have been, 

1 have been, 1 
was 

fuerTmus 

fuistT 

fuistis 

fuerTs 

fuerTtis 

fuit 

fuerunt (or 
fuere) 

fuerit 

fuerint 

Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

fueram 

1 had been 

fueramus 

fuissem 

1 might have 
been, 1 had been 

fuissemus 

fueras 

fueratis 

fuisses 

fuissetis 

fuerat 

fuerant 

fuisset 

fuissent 

Future Perfect 


fuero 

1 will have been 

fuerimus 



fueris 

fueritis 



fuerit 

fuerint 
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IMPERATIVE 

PARTICIPLE 

Present 

Fut. futurus, -a, -urn 

going to be 

2nd pers. es 

be! 

este 

be! 

INFINITIVE 

Present 

Pres, esse 

to be 

2nd pers. esto 

estote 

Perf. fuisse 

thou shalt be! 

ye shall be! 

to have been 

3rd pers. esto 

he, she, or it shall 
be! 

sunto 

they shall be! 

Fut. futurus, -a, -um esse or fore 

to be going to be, to be about to be 


53. FIRST CONJUGATION 

Active principal parts: amo, amare, amavi, amatum, love 

Passive principal parts: amor, amari, amatus sum, be loved 

N.B.: Translations of the subjunctive are provided by way of example and 
are not exhaustive. 



ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present 

Present 


amo 


amem 

amor 

amer 

Sing. 

1 love, 
loving, 
love 

1 am 

1 do 

1 may love, let 
me love, 1 love, 
etc. 

1 am loved, 1 am 
being loved 

1 may be loved, let 
me be loved, 1 am 
loved, etc. 


amas 

ames 

amaris or -re 

ameris or -re 


amat 

amet 

amatur 

ametur 
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amamus 

amemus 

amamur 

amemur 

Plural 

amatis 

ametis 

amaminT 

ameminT 


amant 

ament 

amantur 

amentur 


Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Sing. 

amabam 

1 loved, 1 was 
loving, 1 used 
to love 

amarem 

1 might love, 1 
loved, etc. 

amabar 

1 was loved, 

1 was being 
loved, 1 used to 
be loved 

amarer 

1 might be loved, 1 
was loved, etc. 


amabas 

amares 

amabaris or -re 

amareris or -re 


amabat 

amaret 

amabatur 

amaretur 

Plural 

amabamus 

amaremus 

amabamur 

amaremur 


amabatis 

amaretis 

amabaminT 

amareminT 


amabant 

amarent 

amabantur 

amarentur 


Future 

Future 


amabo 



amabor 


Sing. 

1 will love 



1 will be loved 



amabis 


amaberis or -re 



amabit 


amabitur 


Plural 

amabimus 


amabimur 


amabitis 


amabiminT 



amabunt 


amabuntur 



Perfect 

Perfect 


amavi 

amaverim 


amatus, -a, -um 
sum 

amatus, -a, -um 
slm 

Sing. 

1 have loved, 

1 loved 

1 may have 
loved, 1 have 
loved, 1 loved 

1 have been 
loved, 1 was 
loved 

1 may have been 
loved, 1 have been 
loved, 1 was loved 


amavistT 

amaverls 

amatus, -a, -um 
es 

amatus, -a, -um 
sis 


amavit 

amaverit 

amatus, -a, -um 
est 

amatus, -a, -um sit 
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Plural 

amavimus 

amaverimus 

amati, -ae, -a 
sumus 

amatT, -ae, -a 
sTmus 

amavistis 

amaverTtis 

amatT, -ae, -a 
estis 

amatT, -ae, -a sTtis 

amaverunt or 
-ere 

amaverint 

amatT, -ae, -a 
sunt 

amatT, -ae, -a sint 


Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

Sing. 

amaveram 

1 had loved 

amavissem 

1 might have 
loved, 1 had 
loved 

amatus, -a, -urn 
eram 

1 had been 
loved 

amatus, -a, -urn 
essem 

1 might have been 
loved, 1 had been 
loved 

amaveras 

amavisses 

amatus, -a, -urn 
eras 

amatus, -a, -urn 
essetis 

amaverat 

amavisset 

amatus, -a, -urn 
erat 

amatus, -a, -urn 
esset 

Plural 

amaveramus 

amavissemus 

amatT, -ae, -a 
eramus 

amatT, -ae, -a 
essemus 

amaveratis 

amavissetis 

amatT, -ae, -a 
eratis 

amatT, -ae, -a 
essetis 

amaverant 

amavissent 

amatT, -ae, -a 
erant 

amatT, -ae, -a 
essent 


Future Perfect 

Future Perfect 

Sing. 

amavero 

1 will have 
loved 


amatus, -a, -urn 
ero 

1 will have been 
loved 


amaveris 


amatus, -a, -urn 
eris 


amaverit 


amatus, -a, -urn 
erit 


Plural 

amaverimus 


amatT, -ae, -a 
erimus 


amaveritis 


amatT, -ae, -a 
eritis 


amaverint 


amatT, -ae, -a 
erunt 
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IMPERATIVE 

ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Present 

Present 

2nd pers. ama 
love! 

a mate 

love! 

amare 

be loved! 

amaminT 
be loved! 

Future 

Future 

2nd pers. amato 
thou shalt love! 

amatote 
ye shall love! 

amator 

thou shalt be loved! 


3rd pers. amato 

amanto 

amator 

amantor 

he, she, or it shall 
love! 

they shall love! 

he, she, or it shall 
be loved! 

they shall 
be loved! 


INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

amare 

a marl 

to love 

to be loved 

Perfect 

amavisse 

amatus, -a, urn esse 

to have loved 

to have been loved 

Future 

amaturus, -a, urn esse 

amatum TrT 

to be going to love 

to be going to be loved 


PARTICIPLE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

amans 

loving 

— 

Perfect 

— 

amatus, -a, -urn 
loved, having been loved 

Future 

amaturus, -a, -urn 
going to love, about to love 

amandus, -a, -urn, 

necessary to be loved, must be 

loved 
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SUPINE (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

amatum 

(for the purpose of) loving, in order to 
love, etc. 

Ablative 

amatu 

in loving, by the loving, to love, etc. 


GERUND (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

amandT 

of loving 

Dative 

amando 

to or for loving 

Accusative 

amandum 

loving 

Ablative 

amando 

by, with, or from loving 


54. SECOND CONJUGATION 

Active principal parts: video, videre, vidi, visum, see 

Passive principal parts: videor, video, vlsus sum, be seen, seem 

N.B.: For sample translations of each tense, infinitives, participles, etc., see 
amo (§53). 
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ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present 

Present 

Sing. 

video 

videam 

videor 

videar 

vides 

videas 

videris or -re 

videaris or -re 

videt 

videat 

vidgtur 

videatur 

Plural 

videmus 

videamus 

videmur 

videamur 

videtis 

videatis 

videminT 

videaminT 

vident 

videant 

videntur 

videantur 


Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Sing. 

videbam 

viderem 

videbar 

viderer 

videbas 

videres 

videbaris or 
-re 

videreris or -re 

videbat 

videret 

videbatur 

videretur 

Plural 

videbamus 

vidgremus 

videbamur 

videremur 

videbatis 

videretis 

videbaminT 

videreminT 

videbant 

viderent 

videbantur 

viderentur 


Future 

Future 

Sing. 

videbo 


videbor 


videbis 


videberis or 
-re 


videbit 


videbitur 


Plural 

videbimus 


videbimur 


videbitis 


videbiminT 


videbunt 


videbuntur 



Perfect 

Perfect 

Sing. 

vldT 

vlderim 

vlsus sum 

vlsus slm 

vldistl 

videos 

vlsus es 

vlsus sis 

vldit 

vlderit 

vlsus est 

vlsus sit 
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Plural 

vidimus 

vlderimus 

vis! sum us 

vis! sTmus 

vldistis 

vlderitis 

vis! estis 

vis! sltis 

vlderunt or -ere 

vlderint 

vis! sunt 

vis! sint 


Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

Sing. 

vlderam 

vTdissem 

vlsus eram 

vlsus essem 

vlderas 

vldisses 

vlsus eras 

vlsus essetis 

vlderat 

vldisset 

vlsus erat 

vlsus esset 

Plural 

vlderamus 

vldissemus 

vis! eram us 

vis! essemus 

vlderatis 

vldissetis 

vis! eratis 

vis! essetis 

vlderant 

vldissent 

vis! erant 

vis! essent 


Future Perfect 

Future Perfect 

Sing. 

vldero 


vlsus ero 


vlderis 


vlsus eris 


vlderit 


vlsus erit 


Plural 

vlderimus 


vis! erimus 


vlderitis 


vis! eritis 


vlderint 


vis! erunt 



IMPERATIVE 

ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Present 

Present 

2nd pers. vide 

videte 

videre 

videminl 

Future 

Future 

2nd pers. videto 

videtote 

videtor 


3rd pers.videto 

vidento 

videtor 

videntor 


INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

videre 

viderl 
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Perfect 

vTdisse 

visus esse 

Future 

vlsurus esse 

visum TrT 


PARTICIPLE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

videns 

— 

Perfect 

— 

visus, -a, um 

Future 

vlsOrus, -a, um 

videndus, -a, um 


SUPINE (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

visum 

Ablative 

vIsG 


GERUND (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

videndT 

Dative 

videndo 

Accusative 

videndum 

Ablative 

videndo 


55. THIRD CONJUGATION 


Active principal parts: pono, ponere, posul, positum, put, place 

Passive principal parts: ponor, porn, positus sum, be put, be placed 

N.B.: For sample translations of each tense, infinitives, participles, etc., see 
amo (§53). 



ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present 

Present 
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pono 

ponam 

ponor 

ponar 

Sing. 

ponis 

ponas 

poneris or -re 

ponaris or -re 


pOnit 

pOnat 

ponitur 

pOnatur 


ponimus 

ponamus 

ponimur 

ponamur 

Plural 

ponitis 

ponatis 

poniminT 

ponaminT 


pOnunt 

ponant 

ponuntur 

pOnantur 


Imperfect 

Imperfect 


pOnebam 

ponerem 

ponebar 

ponerer 

Sing. 

ponebas 

poneres 

ponebaris or -re 

ponereris or -re 


pOnebat 

pone ret 

ponebatur 

pOneretur 


ponebamus 

poneremus 

ponebamur 

poneremur 

Plural 

ponebatis 

poneretis 

ponebaminT 

ponereminT 


pOnebant 

ponerent 

ponebantur 

pOnerentur 


Future 

Future 


ponam 


ponar 


Sing. 

pones 


poneris or -re 



pOnet 


ponetur 



ponemus 


ponemur 


Plural 

pOnetis 


ponminT 



pOnent 


ponentur 



Perfect 

Perfect 


posuT 

posuerim 

positus sum 

positus s!m 

Sing. 

posuistT 

posuerls 

positus es 

positus sfs 


posuit 

posuerit 

positus est 

positus sit 


posuimus 

posuerlmus 

posit! sumus 

posit! s!mus 

Plural 

posuistis 

posuerltis 

posit! estis 

posit! s!tis 


posuerunt 
or-ere 

posuerint 

posit! sunt 

posit! sint 


Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 


posueram 

posuissem 

positus eram 

positus essem 

Sing. 

posueras 

posuisses 

positus eras 

positus essetis 


posuerat 

posuisset 

positus erat 

positus esset 
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Plural 

posueramus 

posuissemus 

posit! eramus 

posit! essemus 

posueratis 

posuissetis 

posit! eratis 

posit! essetis 

posuerant 

posuissent 

posit! erant 

posit! essent 


Future Perfect 

Future Perfect 

Sing. 

posuero 


positus ero 


posueris 


positus eris 


posuerit 


positus erit 


Plural 

posuerimus 


posit! erimus 


posueritis 


posit! eritis 


posuerint 


posit! erunt 



IMPERATIVE 

ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Present 

Present 

pone 

ponite 

ponere 

poniminT 

Future 

Future 

2nd pers. ponito 

ponitote 

ponitor 


3rd pers. ponito 

ponunto 

ponitor 

ponuntor 


INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

ponere 

ponT 

Perfect 

posuisse 

positus esse 

Future 

positurus esse 

positum TrT 


PARTICIPLE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

ponens 

— 

Perfect 

— 

positus, -a, um 

Future 

positurus, -a, um 

ponendus, -a, um 
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SUPINE (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

positum 

Ablative 

positu 


GERUND (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

ponendT 

Dative 

ponendo 

Accusative 

ponendum 

Ablative 

ponendo 


56. THIRD-IO CONJUGATION 

Active principal parts: capio, capere, cepl, captum, take 

Passive principal parts: capior, cap!, captus sum, be taken 

N.B.: For sample translations of each tense, infinitives, participles, etc., see 
amo (§53). 



ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present 

Present 


capio 

capiam 

capior 

capiar 

Sing. 

capis 

capias 

caperis or -re 

capiaris or -re 


capit 

capiat 

capitur 

capiatur 


capimus 

capiamus 

capimur 

capiamur 

Plural 

capitis 

capiatis 

capiminT 

capiaminT 


capiunt 

capiant 

capiuntur 

capiantur 
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Imperfect 

Imperfect 


capiebam 

caperem 

capiebar 

caperer 

Sing. 

capiebas 

caperes 

capiebaris or -re 

capereris or -re 


capiebat 

caperet 

capiebatur 

caperetur 


capiebamus 

caperemus 

capiebamur 

caperemur 

Plural 

capiebatis 

caperetis 

capiebaminl 

capereminl 


capiebant 

caperent 

capiebantur 

caperentur 


Future 

Future 


capiam 


capiar 


Sing. 

capies 


capieris or -re 



capiet 


capietur 



capiemus 


capiemur 


Plural 

capietis 


capiminT 



capient 


capientur 



Perfect 

Perfect 


cepT 

ceperim 

captus sum 

captus sTm 

Sing. 

cepistT 

ceperls 

captus es 

captus sTs 


cepit 

ceperit 

captus est 

captus sit 


cepimus 

ceperlmus 

captT sumus 

captT sTmus 

Plural 

cepistis 

cepefftis 

captT estis 

captT sTtis 


ceperunt or -ere 

ceperint 

captT sunt 

captT sint 


Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 


ceperam 

cepissem 

captus eram 

captus essem 

Sing. 

ceperas 

cepisses 

captus eras 

captus essetis 


ceperat 

cepisset 

captus erat 

captus esset 


ceperamus 

cepissemus 

captT eramus 

captT essemus 

Plural 

ceperatis 

cepissetis 

captT eratis 

captT essetis 


ceperant 

cepissent 

captT erant 

captT essent 
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Future Perfect 

Future Perfect 

Sing. 

cepero 


captus ero 


ceperis 


captus eris 


ceperit 


captus erit 


Plural 

ceperimus 


captT erimus 


ceperitis 


captT eritis 


ceperint 


captT erunt 



IMPERATIVE 

ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Present 

Present 

2nd pers. cape 

capita 

capere 

capimim 

Future 

Future 

2nd pers. capita 

capitate 

capitor 


3rd pers. capita 

capiunto 

capitor 

capiuntor 


INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

capere 

cap! 

Perfect 

cepisse 

captus esse 

Future 

capturus esse 

captum TrT 


PARTICIPLE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

capiens 

— 

Perfect 

— 

captus, -a, -um 

Future 

capturus, -a, -um 

capiendus, -a, -um 


SUPINE (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

captum 

Ablative 

captu 
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GERUND (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

capiendT 

Dative 

capiendo 

Accusative 

capiendum 

Ablative 

capiendo 


57 FOURTH CONJUGATION 

Active rincipal parts: sentio, sentlre, sens!, sensum, feel, perceive 

Passive principal parts: sentior, sentlrl, sensus sum, be felt, be perceived 

N.B.: For sample translations of each tense, infinitives, participles, etc., see 
amo (§53). 



ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present 

Present 

Sing. 

sentio 

sentiam 

sentior 

sentiar 

sentTs 

sentias 

sentTris or -re 

sentiaris or -re 

sentit 

sentiat 

sentTtur 

sentiatur 

Plural 

sentlmus 

sentiamus 

sentlmur 

sentiamur 

sentltis 

sentiatis 

sentlminT 

sentiaminT 

sentiunt 

sentiant 

sentiuntur 

sentiantur 


Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Sing. 

sentiebam 

sentTrem 

sentiebar 

sentTrer 

sentiebas 

sentlres 

sentiebaris or -re 

sentlreris or -re 

sentiebat 

sentlret 

sentiebatur 

sentlretur 

Plural 

sentiebamus 

sentTremus 

sentiebamur 

sentlremur 

sentiebatis 

sentlretis 

sentiebaminT 

sentlreminT 

sentiebant 

sentlrent 

sentiebantur 

sentlrentur 
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Future 

Future 

Sing. 

sentiam 


sentiar 


senties 


sentieris or -re 


sentiet 


sentietur 


Plural 

sentiemus 


sentiemur 


sentietis 


sentieminT 


sentient 


sentientur 



Perfect 

Perfect 

Sing. 

sens! 

senserim 

sensus sum 

sensus slm 

s§nsistT 

senseris 

sensus es 

sensus sis 

sensit 

senserit 

sensus est 

sensus sit 

Plural 

sensimus 

senserimus 

sensl sumus 

sensl slmus 

sensistis 

senseritis 

sens! estis 

sens! sltis 

senserunt or -ere 

senserint 

sens! sunt 

sens! sint 


Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

Sing. 

senseram 

sensissem 

sensus eram 

sensus essem 

senseras 

sensisses 

sensus eras 

sensus essetis 

senserat 

sensisset 

sensus erat 

sensus esset 

Plural 

senseramus 

sensissemus 

sensl eramus 

sensl essemus 

senseratis 

sensissetis 

sens! eratis 

sens! essetis 

senserant 

sensissent 

sens! erant 

sens! essent 


Future Perfect 

Future Perfect 

Sing. 

sensero 


sensus ero 


senseris 


sensus eris 


senserit 


sensus erit 


Plural 

senserimus 


sensl erimus 


senseritis 


sens! eritis 


senserint 


sens! erunt 
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IMPERATIVE 

ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

SING. 

PLURAL 

SING. 

PLURAL 

Present 

Present 

2nd pers. senti 

sentTte 

sentTre 

sentTminT 

Future 

Future 

2nd pers. sentTto 

sentTtote 

sentTtor 


3rd pers. sentTto 

sentiunto 

sentTtor 

sentiuntor 


INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

sentTre 

sentTrT 

Perfect 

sensisse 

sensus esse 

Future 

sensurus esse 

sensum TrT 


PARTICIPLE 


ACTIVE VOICE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present 

sentiens 

— 

Perfect 

— 

sensus, -a, -um 

Future 

sensurus, -a, -um 

sentiendus, -a, -um 


SUPINE (Active Voice) 

Accusative 

sensum 

Ablative 

sensG 


GERUND (Active Voice) 

Genitive 

sentiendT 

Dative 

sentiendo 

Accusative 

sentiendum 

Ablative 

sentiendo 
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CONTRACTED FORMS 


58. When the perfect stem ends in v, the v is sometimes dropped, and 
usually the two vowels brought together as a result contract. Such forms 
are sometimes called “syncopated.” 

a. Perfects in -avl, -evl, and -ovl and other tenses based on the same 
stem sometimes (seem to) drop ve, ve, or vi before r or s. 

Examples: amasti for amavistl; amasse for amavisse; delerunt 
for deleverunt. 

a. Perfects in -Tvl and other tenses based on the same stem sometimes 
drop v in all forms. When the combination of vowels resulting from 
this is iis, it usually contracts to Is. 

Examples: audil for audlvT; audieram for audlveram; audisse 
for audlvisse. 


DEPONENT VERBS 

59. Deponent verbs have passive forms with active meanings. But the future 
passive participle remains passive in meaning, and the perfect participle 
is sometimes passive in meaning. On the other hand, they have the 
following active forms: future infinitive, present and future participles, 
gerund, supine. 

In the indicative, the subjunctive, and the imperative, the following verbs 
have the same forms that the verbs in their corresponding conjugation 
outlined above (§§53-57) have in the passive voice. 



hortor, 
hortarT, 
hortatus 
sum, urge 

vereor, 
vererT, 
veritus sum, 
fear 

sequor, 
sequT, 
secutus 
sum, follow 

patior, patT, 
passus 
sum, suffer 

partior, 
partin', 
partltus 
sum, share 


1st (§53) 

2nd (§54) 

3rd (§55) 

3rd-io (§56) 

4th (§57) 

INFINITIVE 
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Present 

hortaff 

vereri 

sequi 

patT 

partiri 

Perfect 

hortatus 

esse 

veritus esse 

secutus 

esse 

passus 

esse 

partltus 

esse 

Future 

hortaturus 

esse 

veriturus 

esse 

secuturus 

esse 

passurus 

esse 

partlturus 

esse 

PARTICIPLE 

Present 

hortans 

verens 

sequens 

patiens 

partiens 

Perfect 

hortatus 

veritus 

secutus 

passus 

partltus 

Future 

hortaturus 

veriturus 

secuturus 

passurus 

partlturus 

Future 

passive 

hortandus 

verendus 

sequendus 

patiendus 

partiendus 

GERUND 


hortandi, 

-6 etc. 

verendi, 

-6 etc. 

sequendi, 

-o etc. 

patiendi, 

-6 etc. 

partiendi, 

-6 etc. 

SUPINE 


hortatum, -u 

veritum, -u 

secutum, -u 

passum, -u 

partitum, -u 


60 SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 

Semi-deponent verbs have active forms for the tenses based on the present 
stem and passive forms for the tenses based on the perfect stem. 

audeo, audere, ausus sum, dare 

gaudeo, gaudere, gavisus sum, rejoice 

soleo, solere, solitus sum, be accustomed 

fido, fidere, fisus sum, trust 

PERIPHRASTIC CONSTRUCTIONS 

61. Active periphrastic constructions express thoughts about future or 
intended action. They are formed by combining the future active 
participle with the verb sum: 
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Present: amaturus sum, I am about to love, 1 intend to love 


Imperfect: amaturus eram, I was about to love, I intended to love, etc. 

62. Passive periphrastic constructions express obligation or necessity. 
They are formed by combining the future passive participle with the 
verb sum: 

Present: amandus sum, I am to be loved, I must be loved, I have to 
be loved 

Imperfect: amandus eram, I was to be loved, 1 had to be loved, etc. 
a. The agent is generally expressed in the dative case; e.g., Bellum 
Caesarl agendum erat. The war had to be waged by Caesar. 

IRREGULAR VERBS 

SUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS 

63. For the conjugation of sum, see §52. Sum is conjugated in the same way 
when combined in compounds with the prepositions ad, de, in, inter, ob, 
prae, sub, and super. Praesum has a present participle: praesens. 

64. In the compound absum, sum is conjugated in the same way, but a is 
used instead of ab before f, which yields aful, afuturus, etc. There is a 
present participle: absens. 

65. In the compound prosum, sum is conjugated in the same way, but 
the preposition pro has its original form prod before all forms of sum 
beginning with e, as in prodesse and proderam. The present tense is: 
prosum, prodes, prodest; prosumus, prodestis, prosunt. 

66. Possum, be able, can, is a compound of pot- and sum. 

Principal parts: possum, posse, potul, be able, can 
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INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

possum, potes, potest 

possim, possTs, possit 

possumus, potestis, 
possunt 

possTmus, possTtis, possint 

Imperfect 

poteram 

possem 

Future 

potero 


Perfect 

potul 

potuerim 

Pluperfect 

potueram 

potuissem 

Future 

Perfect 

potuero 



INFINITIVE 

PARTICIPLE 

Present 

posse 

potens 

Perfect 

potuisse 

— 


67. fero, ferre, tuli, latum, carry 
ACTIVE VOICE 



INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

fero, fers, fert 

ferimus, fertis, ferunt 

feram, feras, ferat 

feramus, feratis, ferant 

Imperfect 

ferebam, ferebas, ferebat 

ferebamus, ferebatis, 
ferebant 

ferrem, femes, ferret 

ferremus, ferretis, ferrent 

Future 

feram, feres, feret 

feremus, feretis, ferent 


Perfect 

tulT 

tulerim 

Pluperfect 

tuleram 

tulissem 

Future 

Perfect 

tulero 
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PASSIVE VOICE 



INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

feror, ferris, fertur 

ferimur, feriminT, feruntur 

ferar, feraris, feratur 

feramur, feraminT, ferantur 

Imperfect 

ferebar, ferebaris, ferebatur 

ferebamur, ferebaminT, 
ferebantur 

ferrer, ferreris, ferretur 

ferremur, ferreminT, 
ferrentur 

Future 

ferar, fereris, feretur 

feremur, fereminT, ferentur 


Perfect 

latus sum 

latus sim 

Pluperfect 

latus eram 

latus essem 

Future 

Perfect 

latus era 




ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

IMPERATIVE 

Present 

fer ferte 

ferre feriminT 

Future 

ferto fertote 

fertor 


ferto fertunto 

fertor feruntor 

INFINITIVE 

Present 

ferre 

ferrT 

Perfect 

tulisse 

latus esse 

Future 

laturus esse 

latum TrT 

PARTICIPLE 

Present 

ferens 

- 

Perfect 

— 

latus, -a, -urn 

Future 

laturus, -a, urn 

ferendus, -a, urn 


68 . 

void, velle, volul, be willing 
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nolo, nolle, nolui, be unwilling 


malo, malle, malm, prefer 


INDICATIVE 

Present 

volo 

nolo 

malo 


vis 

non vis 

mavis 


vult 

non vult 

mavult 


volumus 

nolumus 

malumus 


vultis 

non vultis 

mavultis 


volunt 

nolunt 

malunt 

Imperfect 

volebam 

nolebam 

malebam 

Future 

volam 

nolam 

malam 

Perfect 

voluT 

noluT 

maluT 

Pluperfect 

volueram 

nolueram 

malueram 

Future 

Perfect 

voluero 

noluero 

maluero 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

velim, velis, velit 

velTmus, veITtis, 
velint 

nolim, nolTs, nolit 

nolTmus, noITtis, 
nolint 

malim, malis, 
malit 

malTmus, maITtis, 
malint 

Imperfect 

vellem, velles, 
vellet 

nollem, nolles, 
nollet 

mallem, malles, 
mallet 

vellemus, velletis, 
vellent 

nollemus, nolletis, 
nollent 

mallemus, 
malletis, mallent 

Perfect 

voluerim 

noluerim 

maluerim 

Pluperfect 

voluissem 

noluissem 

maluissem 

IMPERATIVE 

Present 


noli noITte 
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Future 


noITto noITtote 




noITto nolunto 


INFINITIVE 

Present 

velle 

nolle 

malle 

Perfect 

voluisse 

noluisse 

maluisse 

PARTICIPLE 

Present 

volens 

nolens 



69. Flo, be made, be done, become, happen, supplies the irregular passive 
of facio, make. The vowel I appears before all vowels except before the 
vowel e when e appears in the combination -er. In this case, T becomes I. 


Principal parts: fio, fieri, factus sum 



INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

fio, fis, fit 

fimus, fitis, fiunt 

fiam, fias, fiat 

fiamus, fiatis, fiant 

Imperfect 

fiebam, fiebas, fiebat 

fiebamus, fiebatis, 
fiebant 

fierem, fieres, fieret 

fieremus, fieretis, 
fierent 

Future 

flam, fies, fiet 

fiemus, fietis, fient 


Perfect 

factus sum 

factus sim 

Pluperfect 

factus eram 

factus essem 

Future Perfect 

factus era 


IMPERATIVE 

INFINITIVE 

PARTICIPLE 

Pres, fi, flte 

Pres. fierT 



Perf. factus esse 

Perf. factus, -a, -urn 


70. eo, ire, ii, itum, go 
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INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

eo, Is, it 

Tmus, Ttis, eunt 

earn, eas, eat 

eamus, eatis, eant 

Imperfect 

Tbam, Tbas, Tbat 

Tbamus, Tbatis, Tbant 

Trem, Tres, Tret 

Tremus, Tretis, Trent 

Future 

Tbo, Tbis, Tbit 

Tbimus, Tbitis, Tbunt 


Perfect 

iT (for TvT) 

ierim 

Pluperfect 

ieram 

iissem or Tssem 

Future Perfect 

iero 


IMPERATIVE 

INFINITIVE 

Active unless 
marked passive 

PARTICIPLE 

Pres. T, Tte 

Pres.: Tre 

Pres, passive: TrT 

Pres, iens 
(Gen. euntis) 

Fut. Tto Ttote 

do eunto 

Perf. iisse orTsse 



Fut. iturus esse 

Fut. iturus, -a, -urn 

GERUND 


SUPINE 

eundT, etc. 


itum, -u 


a. In the tenses based on the perfect stem, ii usually contracts to 1 
before s. 
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Resources for Further Study 


Basic grammar and syntax review 

For self-study, revision, and review, Wheelock’s Latin is excellent. 
“Wheelock,” as the work is universally known among Latin students, 
combines concise explanations with thorough coverage of Latin morphology 
and syntax. Another helpful feature of this text is that it includes extra 
practice exercises with an answer key. This feature allows self-study students 
to check their work. Supplementary workbooks and readers, as well as a 
dedicated website, offer additional practice and study opportunities. 

Wheelock’s Latin, by Frederic M. Wheelock, 7 th ed. rev. by Richard A. 
LaFleur, New York: Collins Reference, 2011. ISBN: 9780061997228. 

More infonnation is available at the official “Wheelock’s Latin” website: 
http://www.wheelockslatin.com. 

Vocabulary building 

Anyone with a computer, smart phone, or tablet can find sites and apps 
for studying Latin vocabulary, but a highly effective low-tech option is 
still available. Vis-Ed produces a box of 1,000 flash cards that cover basic 
Latin vocabulary. These cards include essential morphological infonnation, 
including the principal parts of verbs, the genitives and genders of nouns, 
the nominative forms of adjectives, and of course, English meanings, all in a 
handy format that allows students to build vocabulary at whatever pace suits 
them. Additional information is available at http://www.vis-ed.com/. 

Latin Vocabulary Cards, by the Visual Education Association, Springfield, 
OH: Vis-Ed, 1997. ISBN: 9781556370113. 

Roman authors in Latin: First readings 

The student who wishes to read Latin authors in the original has almost 
countless choices. The following selections are offered with an eye to easing 
the transition from guided reading to reading on one’s own. 
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Jerome’s translation of the Bible is always a good choice. Jerome translated 
the Bible for an audience who would have had trouble with the classical 
Latin of Caesar’s and Cicero’s day, and for this reason, the Vulgate (as 
it’s commonly called) is an especially good transitional text. Jerome’s 
translations aims to facilitate understanding, and if you already know the 
stories, so much the better; you will read more Latin more quickly, thus 
acquiring a feel for Latin syntax, as well as a larger vocabulary. 

Biblia Sacra (Vulgate: Bible in Latin), ed. by Robert Weber, 5 th ed. rev. by 
Roger Gryson et al. Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007 [1969]. 
ISBN: 9783438053039. 

For the student who wishes to read classical Latin authors, the best first 
step is a transitional reader. Bolchazy-Carducci offers six authors in the 
Legamus (“Let’s Read!”) series: Caesar, Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, and 
Vergil. These readers feature grammar and syntax review, practice exercises, 
background essays, and extensive notes and vocabulary that help students 
make the transition to reading classical Roman authors in the original 
and unadapted Latin. Self-study students should also consider acquiring 
the Teacher’s Guide, which provides answers to the practice exercises, 
translations, and extra guidance. Of special interest to students of this course 
may be: 

Catullus: A Legamus Transitional Reader, by Sean Smith, Wauconda, IL: 
Bolchazy-Carducci Publishers, 2006. ISBN: 9780865166349. 

Caesar: A Legamus Transitional Reader, by Rose Williams and Hans- 
Friedrich Mueller, Wauconda, IL: Bolchazy Carducci Publishers, 2013. 
ISBN: 9780865167339. 

Caesar: Legamus Transitional Reader: Teacher’s Guide, by Rose Williams 
and Hans-Friedrich Mueller, Wauconda, IL: Bolchazy Carducci Publishers, 
2013. ISBN: 9780865167360. 

Additional information about the authors in the Legamus series is available 
at http://www.bolchazy.com/. 
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And for those interested in inscriptions, a rewarding place to begin is 
Tyler Lansford’s “walking guide” to the inscriptions of Rome. He includes 
transcriptions of the Latin text, along with English translations and 
discussion. As a bonus, after you have finished the book, you can book a 
flight to Rome to view and read the inscriptions in situ : 

The Latin Inscriptions of Rome: A Walking Guide, by Tyler Lansford, 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 2009. 

Bilingual editions of Roman authors 

For students with an interest in a particular author, it is always helpful to 
consult a translation. Close translations of most major Latin authors may be 
found in the bilingual editions of the Loeb Classical Library, published by 
Harvard University Press. The original Latin appears on the left-hand page, 
and the corresponding English translation on the right-hand page. This is 
very helpful, but please bear in mind that these editions do not provide any 
additional help. They do not provide vocabulary or extensive commentary. 
More information is available at http://www.hup.harvard.edu/. 

Latin literature online 

The Perseus Digital Library, edited by Gregory R. Crane, Tufts University, 
offers the works of most major Roman authors through a freely accessible 
website. These texts are hyperlinked, so that readers may click on individual 
words for help in parsing. Additional links bring access to dictionary entries, 
translations, and commentaries. It would be difficult to exaggerate how 
helpful Perseus can be for readers trying to make their way through a Latin 
text. More information is available at http://www.perseus.tufts.edu. 

Also worthy of mention is Lacus Curius, a site that offers a short introduction 
to Latin inscriptions in three levels: 13 “easy” inscriptions, 10 inscriptions of 
“medium” difficulty, and 5 classified as “hard.” Each inscription includes a 
photograph, a transcription, and an answer key. Lacus Curtins also provides 
a wealth of information about ancient Rome more generally. The short 
introduction to epigraphy (the study of inscriptions) may be found here: http:// 
penelope.uchicago.edu/Thayer/E/Roman/Texts/Inscriptions/home.html. 
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Basic reference works 

Despite the easy access we now enjoy to electronic resources, it is also 
sometimes nice to have a good dictionary and a reference grammar. A good 
dictionary can help explain an unusual meaning, and a good reference 
grammar can explain an odd form, a mood, or an unusual turn of phrase. And 
both can supply endlessly fascinating information if one cares to explore 
vocabulary or syntax in depth. 

There is really only one smaller dictionary worth purchasing, and that is 
William Smith’s Chambers Murray Latin-English Dictionary. It provides 
good coverage beyond a wide range of Latin authors and, despite its 
compact size, a surprising range of examples of Latin usage. Most smaller 
Latin dictionaries are mere word lists. This dictionary delivers much more in 
a small format and at a reasonable price: 

Chambers Murray Latin-English Dictionary, by William Smith and John 
Lockwood, Edinburgh & London: Chambers & Murray Publishers, 1994 
[1933], ISBN: 9780550190031. 

For those who want a large dictionary with excellent coverage of both 
classical and Christian Latin, then Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary’ is an 
excellent choice. The even larger Oxford Latin Dictionary does not include 
Christian Latin (although it is now the standard authority in English on pre- 
Christian Latin). Lewis and Short has entered the public domain. It may be 
accessed online and downloaded without charge from: http://athirdway.com/ 
glossa/. Lewis and Short is also still available in print: 

A Latin Dictionary: Founded on Andrews’ Edition of Freunds Latin 
Dictionary, by Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1956 [1879], ISBN: 9780198642015. 

There are various reference grammars available, and Latin teachers are often 
partisans of one or another. Many advocate Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar 
on the grounds that Gildersleeve is the most thorough. I would agree with 
that assessment, and I prefer using Gildersleeve myself. However, unless 
one already knows Latin fairly well, I would not recommend Gildersleeve as 
a first stop. I generally recommend that students in search of more detailed 
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information about Latin syntax begin with Allen and Greenough’s New Latin 
Grammar and that they reserve Gildersleeve for deeper inquiries after they 
have consulted Allen and Greenough. 

Allen and Greenough’s New Latin Grammar, by James B. Greenough and 
J. H. Allen, rev. by G. L. Kittredge et al. Mineola, NY: Dover Publications, 
2006 [1903], ISBN: 9780486448060. 

Gildersleeve’sLatin Grammar, by B. L. Gildersleeve and G. Lodge, Mineola, 
NY: Dover Publications, 2009 [1894], ISBN: 9780486469126. 
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